
































It’s gettin’ old, my easy chair— 

It shorely has seen better days— 

But, like some old time boyhood chum, 
It’s sorter learned to know my ways; 
No other chair seems half so sof t- 
To hold such welcome arms widespread, 
An’ use has hollowed out a place 

Just whar a fellow rests his head. 





Old things, old friends are ever best— 
A pipe that’s reached its seasoned prime— 
Tobacco that has mellowed out 
Beneath the golden touch of time. 

hope, Friend Reader, that you, too, 
Have three such trusty pals somewhere— 
Age-mellowed Velvet, close to hand, 


A seasoned pipe, an’ easy chair. oe 


Nature-Ageing of Tobacco Should 
Need Little Recommendation. 


Experienced pipe smokers know that ageing 
alone can bring out a pipe tobacco’s 
last bit of taste, flavor, fragrance, 
mildness and mellowness. 
Smokers of less experience need 

& only try Velvet to convince 
themselves of that fact. 
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John Hessian of 
Watertown, N. Y., 
who won the title 
of WORLD'S 
CHAMPION with 
rifle, is the great- 
est living ammu- 
nition and gun ex- 
pert. He chose 


ITHACA 


GUNS 


for 

himself 

and wife 
because they 
shoot them better. 
Double hammer- 
less guns $2! up, 
single trap guns 
$85 up. Write for 
free catalogue. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 


» Box 10 
ITHACA, N. ¥. 





















efever 


THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 


@, You usual- 
ly get in quality 
about what you 
pay for. \ 
@ It is not often we . 
get ething for nothi 





G If you are looking for 
quality you can find it in 
the Lefever——if your main 
consideration is cheapness of 
price— look for some other 
gun. 


@, The Lefever won the 
World’s Championship at 
Olympic Games in London. 


G, Write for Catalogue— 
double guns $25 up. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Inc. 
No. 110 LAKE STREET, ITHACA, N. Y. 


























SLEEP ONAIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND. BE. COMFORTABLE 





ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians’ 
Invalids, ‘Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
| proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
mit’a air goods for home, camp, yacht, 

e2 canoe, etc. 


Write for Catalogue C. 
Successors to the 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASS. 
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NEWTON 


HIGH-POWER | 


RIFLES 


Highest Velocity Rifles in the World 


.22 ealiber Newton, 90-grain 
bullet, velocity 3100 foot seec- 
onds, energy 1921 foot pounds. 


.256 caliber Newton, 140-grain 
bullet, velocity 3000 foot sec- 
onds, energy 2800 foot pounds. 


.30 ealiber Newton, 172-grain 
bullet, velocity 3000 foot sec- 
onds, energy 3440 foot pounds. 


35 ealiber Newton, 250-grain 

bullet, velocity 2975 foot sec- 

onds, energy 4925 foot pounds. 
Newton patent protected point, heat in- 
sulated bullets, with copper jackets, spitzer 
expanding points. Stay spitzer until they 
strike, then expand, The most deadly game 
killing bullet yet designed. Only pure cop- 
per jackets used. Do not give metal fouling. 


A new bolt action rifle, American made 
from butt plate to muzzle. 


Our rifles are now being delivered. 


Newton straight line hand reloading tools 
are best. 


Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. “PM 2 
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12-Day Tour $63-40 


Leaving New York Saturday of any week, at | P. M., via Mallory Line, you have a restful and 
invigorating sea-voyage down the coast, passing the gem-like Florida Keys and arrive on the fourth day at 
Key West, the ‘‘American Gibraltar’’—entrance to the ‘‘ American Mediterranean’’—with its great Naval 
Military Stations, sponge fisheries and famous cigar factories. _Interesting side-trips can be made to 
Havana, Cuba, or, via “Over-Sea Railway”, to Miami, Palm Beach, etc. 

Continuing on same steamer, another day's voyage brings you to Tampa—gateway to the famous resorts 
of the West Coast; St. Petersburg, ““The Sunshine City,” Belleair, or Pass-a-Grille—noted for year ‘round 
surf bathing, fishing, etc. 

From Tampa by a short rail ride to Sanford; you then embark on that wonderful “Daylight and 
Searchlight’’ trip on the St. John’s River—‘‘ The American Nile’’—through a wealth of tropical scenery, 
with glimpses of alligators, birds of beautiful plumage, and picturesque native settlements, until you reach 
Jacksonville—where again you can plan side-trips to gay Atlantic Beach or quaint old St. Augustine. 

Returning northward from Jacksonville by Clyde Line steamer, a call at Charleston reveals much of 
interest, with forts Moultrie and Sumter of Civil War fame, the Charleston Navy Yard, old Cathedrals, and 
the Battery Esplanade with its homes of old Southern aristocracy. 


Another two days of complete relaxation aboard ship from Charleston brings you to New York and ends 
a most interesting and altogether satisfying tour. 
Stop-over allowed at any point. Tickets good until May 31 
Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


District Passenger Offices 


; BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
192 Washington Street 701 Chestnut Street 290 Broadway 





























HARDING'S 
sort BOOKS 


Science of Trapping—Explains habits of fur animals, 
illustrates their tracks, etc., 245 pages, 24 chap- 
ters, 40 illustrations, cloth "B06 

Four Farming—Tells all about ra’ g ni 
mals, 278 pages, 16 chapters, 49 illus., cloth. 606 

Hunting Dogs—A practical book on night as well as 
day hunting dogs, 253 pages, 26 chapters, 45 il- 
lustrations, cleth 60c 

Ferret Facts and Fancies—Tells how to breed, raise, 
handle and sell; also fur value, 214 pages, 21 
chapters, 45 illustrations, cloth 60c 

, Trapping—Tells how to trap, poison and shoot 
foxy foxes, 200 pp., 22 chap., 50 illus,, cloth..60¢6 

Mink Trapping—Best book on mink trapping pub- 
lished, 200 pages, 20 chapters, 50 illus., cloth..60c¢ 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping—Sly animals, but methods 
given in this book ‘‘get'em’’; 252 pages, 21 chap- ~, 
ters. 44 illustrations, cloth... Oc 

Steel Traps—I ribes the various makes and tells 
how to se pp., 32 chap., 130illus., cloth..60¢ 

Beadialls and Snares—Is the leading book on home- 
made traps; 232 pages, 28 chapters, 84 drawings 
and illustrations, cloth 60c 

Camp and Trail Metheds—Contains valuable informa- 
tion for campers and outers; 274 pages, 19 chap- 
ters, 68 illustrations, 

Science of Fishing—Is for those who have caught 
them as well as those who never have; 258 pages 
22 chapters, 100 illustrations, eloth- .60 

jan Wilds—Tells about Hudson Bay North- 
1 Indians, etc. ; 277 pages, 37 chap., cloth..60¢ 

Land Cruising and specting — For homest: aders, 
prospectors, trappers, guides, etc. ; 200 pages. 
chapters, 40 illustrations, cloth........ 

A Trip on the Great Lakes — Describes a canoe t * 
supplies taken, and tells of fish, fur, game, ete. ; 

2 zes, 20 chapters, 39 illustratio cloth..60¢ 

Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants—Explains how to 
grow. and there is big money in it too; 367 
pages. 35 chapters, 95 illustrations, cloth..$1.00 

Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper— Doings of a noted 
hunter and trapper in the Allegheny Mountains, 
318 pages, 36 chapters. 21 illus., cloth 0 

3001 Questions and Answers — or the Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Encyclopedia of Useful Information; 
895 pages, cloth $1.00 

Cabin Boat Primer — Tells about making, naviga- 
tion and use of house boats; 267 page 2 





2 chap- 
ters, 42 illustrations, -cloth.... -$1.0 
; 


These books have been written by those who from 
long experience know the Forest, Field and Stream, 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


We take pleasure in peeventing, here four pictures illustrating the 
“BRISTOL” No. 33 Bait Casting Rod and Meek No. 25 Blue Grass Reel. 


The picture at the top of the page shows the double grip cork handle 
1214 in. long with detachable finger hook. The handle trimmings are 
dull French gray nickel more durable than bright nickel and much 
richer in appearance. The finger hook gives the rod a feeling of security 
when casting. 


The picture at the left shows how short the rod is when in the case and also 
shows a 5 foot length put together ready for casting. The rod also comes 
4 ft., 414 ft., 54 ft., 6 ft. and 614 ft. long. 


The picture at the right shows how convenient this rod is for carrying in a 
bag. The joints are only 14 to 20 inches long. The case is good quality 
flannel the same as used for fine silverware. 


The picture at the bottom shows the 3 casting guides and the specially de- 
. signed offset tip. The 3 guide agates and the tip agate are very fine in 
quality, each carefully selected for its exquisite coloring. Weight 8 oz. 
Price $12.00. 


Of your dealer, or if he doesn’t have it and doesn’t care to order it for you, you can order it from 
us by mail, at catalogue prices. 

The reel shown in the top picture can be easily taken apart for cleaning and oiling by unscrewing the 

cap on back end and thumb nut on front end of reel. The design is such that a mistake cannot be 

made in putting the reel together. Pinion and gear stubs are made of the very best imported Stub's 

steel and tempered, ground and polished to the highest degree. Click and spring are of the best 

oil tempered steel. Capacity 85 yds. of No. 5 Kingfisher line. Price $10.00. Of your dealer, 

or if he doesn’t have it and doesn't care to order it for you, you can order it from us by 

mail, at catalogue prices 


The above are two of the most popular of our 49 different rods and reels. Write for 


FREE “BRISTOL” and MEEK 


catalogues 


Our 1917 Art Calendar is Ready. Beautiful full color 
reproduction of a Philip R. Goodwin Painting. The 
best one yet. Fine acquisition for your den, office 

or store. Sent only on receipt of lic. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 
Also Manufacturers of Meek and Blue 

Grass Reels 


Pacific Coast Branch: 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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GAME FIELDS DE LUXE 
RALPH EDMUNDS 


PART I 


I could hear the swish, swish, swish 
of the water as the palatial C. P. R. 
liner, ‘‘Princess Alice,’’ backed away 
from her pier and, slowly turning, 
pointed her bow northward and started 
on her long voyage to Alaska, the land 
of the midnight sun, the land of gold, 
the land of silence and of mystery. 

We felt our way slowly down the 
harbor and thru the narrows and out 
into the entrancing Inside Channel, to 
wind our way thru a maze of islands to 
the fairyland beyond. As we sped away 
to the northland the lights of Vancou- 
ver came out and arrayed themselves 
like mighty armies on parade. The 
channel lights flashed their warnings 
from the shore and the yacht-like 
steamer sped away into the night. I 
walked the brilliantly-lighted decks for 
an hour, listened to some well-rendered 
music, and then went to my cozy cabin, 
there to hunt in dreamland for goats, 
bears, sheep, moose and caribou, for I 
was on my !ong-planned hunting trip to 
the famous Cassiar. 

And then the morning came, and with 
it all the beauties of that wonderful wa- 
terway—the famous Inside Passage. We 
seemed to be sailing on an endless lake, 
sometimes a few miles wide, and at oth- 


er times narrowing down until it 
seemed less than a hundred yards to 
either shore. The water was as calm as 
a mill-pond with not a ripple to mar its 
surface. To our right was the main- 
land and to our left countless islands, 
completely shutting out the restless 
ocean with its angry, rushing billows. 
At times islands would be on all sides 
of us; great mountains towered to the 
sky, almost from the very deck of the 
ship itself, and it seemed hopeless to 
try to pick out a channel for the ship 
to take, but just as it seemed we were 
about to run into the towering cliffs a 
channel would come into view, either to 
the right or to the left, and the ship 
would nose its way into another dream- 
land of natural beauty, bringing into 
view other bays and straits and narrow 
channels running up into the mainland 
and out toward the open sea. Each mile 
of the journey presented something of 
interest. Each inlet, each channel and 
each bay seemed different from all the 
rest and each island rising up out of 
the sea, and each mile of mainland held 
something new. 

In three places alone is the passage 
exposed to the open sea, at Queen 
Charlotte Sound, Millbank’s Sound 
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A “PRINCESS” LINER. 
and at Dixon’s Entrance, all three of 
which take but about six hours of sail- 
ing. The balance of the voyage from 
Vancouver to Skagway is within the 
protecting shelter of thousands of fairy 
islands, and we sailed on summer seas 
undisturbed by storms or heavy. winds. 

This is the ‘‘Norway of America’’ 


and it presents scenes as lovely and 
wonderful as any of which Norway is 
so justly proud. This wonderful coast 
is indented everywhere with fjords and 


pretty inlets. . Evergreen islands rise 
up out of the blue waters of the Pa- 
cific. There is timber all the way. On 
the mainland and on the islands is a 
heavy growth of pine and _ spruce. 
There are no barren wastes to break 
the harmony of this indescribable pan- 
orama. It gave me such a feeling of 
restfulness to sit on the deck of that 
fine steamer and watch that wonderful 
moving picture as the boat sailed thru 
the deep channels and up the mountain- 
girt inlets. I shall long remember the 
pleasant hours spent in admiring the 
glories which Nature has showered 
upon that favored land with such a lav- 
ish hand. 

The ‘‘Princess Alice’’ was a splendid 
vessel, as are all of the C. P. R. boats. 
She had a speed of eighteen knots an 
hour; the cuisine was excellent and the 
service all that one could ask. I would 
advise any traveler to take either the 
C. P. R. or the G. T. P. steamers, for 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE DECK OF THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


they are far better than are the boats 
of the other lines. 

We spent an hour at an Indian town 
known as Alert Bay. Each Indian fam- 
ily lives in a frame house, and in front 
of each house is a totem pole. All sorts 
of grotesque figures are painted and 
carved upon these poles. A large sal- 
mon canning factory is located at that 
point. 

Prince Rupert was the last Canadian 
port at which we called. It is the ter- 
minal of the G. T. P. R. R. They claim 
a population of about three thousand. 
The town is built upon rough, rocky 
hills. It has a fine harbor and is des- 
tined to become a great commercial 
center. 

We continued on thru this maze of 
beauty and it was in the late afternoon 
of a bright sunlit day that we reached 
Ketchikan, and we were in our own 
wonderful Northland— Alaska. The 
magic word, Alaska, had always held a 


charm for me. I had read of its glisten- 


ing glaciers, its snow-capped moun- 
tains, its mighty rivers, its placid lakes 
of blue and of its plunging waterfalls. 
There has always been so much mys- 
tery about that far-away possession of 
ours. When we think of it, we think 
of gold and of ice, of u vast region cov- 
ered with snow. The gold is there, as 
is the ice and snow, but there too is 
the gay bloom of thousands of acres of 
flowers. They are scattered in rich 
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profusion everywhere. The rolling hills 
and mighty mountains are covered with 
evergreen trees, except the towering 
peaks where the snow is everlasting. In 
that romantic land you may see flowers 
blooming and luscious wild berries 
growing within a few feet of a glacier 
of solid ice. 

There is an attraction about Alaska 
that will always draw men and women 
to it. The call of the North will take 
you back if you ever travel to that en- 
trancing country. The silence and the 
mystery of it all will charm you and 
you will ever want to return to that 
fairyland where everything is big and 
grand and wonderful. As I write these 
lines I feel the charm of that call of the 
North stealing in upon my soul, and I 
long for Alaska with its fairy islands, 
its bays, its inlets, its glaciers, its rush- 
ing rivers, its lakes and its wealth of 
blooming flowers. ‘ 

Ketchikan is the center of the Alaska 
fishing industry. They have four sal- 
mon canneries and two large cold-stor- 
age plants for freezing halibut, and it 
is the distributing point for thirty other 
canneries in that district. It is a fine 
American town, wide awake and full of 
spirit. 

I left the steamer at Wrangel, Alas- 
ka. Wrangel is one of the oldest towns 
in Alaska, some of the buildings built 
by the Russians still being in evidence. 
It is a sportsman’s paradise. It is the 
Mecea for Alaska tourists. Some of the 
best duck and goose shooting in the 
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world is to be found there. You can 
fish for trout in the nearby streams or 
troll for the lordly salmon in the bay. 
Within a few miles one may hunt bears 
or deer, which are to be found in great 
numbers. 

And they have prehistoric totems, In- 
dian museums and they have the Sti- 
kine River with its scenery of more 
than Alpine grandeur. 

The town is on an island and has a 
population of about one thousand souls. 
Fishing is its principal industry. It was 
there that I learned that most of the 
Alaska salmon are caught by trolling 
with spoon hooks and not by the use 
of nets, as is the general belief. Hardy 
fishermen use gas boats and troll the 
Alaska waters winter and summer. We 
little dream of the hardships that these 
venturesome spirits have to meet. 

It was at that point that I met Fred- 
erick E. Bronson, the U. S. customs of- 
ficer. He was so different from all of 
the other customs officers that I have 
met that I feel that I must give him 
some space in this narrative. He has 
an idea that our government has placed 
him at Wrangel for some useful pur- 
pose and not to annoy and hinder trav- 
elers. He put himself at my service 
and did everything in his power to help 
me on my way. He is a most charming 
person to meet, and his pleasant smile 
and jovial words will linger with me - 
for many, many years. 

In the past one of the great problems 
in reaching the Cassiar was in getting 
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up the Stikine River from Wrangel to 
Telegraph Creek. There were only a 
few boats that made the trip and those 
boats did not have sufficient power to 
make the swift rapids without a lot of 
trouble and long delays. But this is all 
remedied now. Several good gas boats 
are now running on the Stikine, and 
should the hunter fail to connect with 
one of the regular boats, he may char- 
ter one of several small boats that will 
take him up the river in about thirty 
hours of actual running time. 

I was luckier than have been most 
hunters who have gone to the Cassiar, 
for when I arrived at Wrangel I learned 
that one of th. best gas boats in Alaska 
had just come down from the north and 
intended starting the same day I ar- 
river for a trial trip up the Stikine to 
prove that it could make the run up the 
river without lining. I promptly en- 
gaged passage on this boat and felt my- 
self very fortunate after I looked the 
boat over. 

This boat was owned by her captain, 
Sidney C. Barrington, of the Side 
Stream Navigation Company. The name 
of the boat was Hazel B II. She was 
the finest model of river boat that had 
ever plied on the Stikine, having a 
length of ninety feet, a beam of twenty- 
three feet, drawing only nine and one- 
half inches of water when empty and 
drawing twenty inches of water when 
loaded with thirty-five tons of freight. 
The power plant was two ninety-five- 
horsepower gas engines, giving her 190 
horsepower. She was fitted up with 
large, roomy berths and large dining 
room. The decks were wide, giving 
plenty of room for one to exercise and 
affording excellent advantages for 
viewing the wonderful scenery of the 
Stikine. The Hazel will make regular 
runs during 1917, and the hunter who 
is lucky enough to travel on her will 
be fortunate indeed. 

As the boat did not leave until 5 
p. m., I walked out back of the town to 
get a better view of the bay. Beautiful, 
beautiful Wrangel Bay! I had seen 
many lovely stretches of water before, 
but nothing that compared with the 
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view that greeted my eyes that perfect 
summer’s day. The bay was as calm 
and placid as the sky. Its blue waters 
glistened like a sea of sapphires. Not 
a ripple marred its mirror-like surface. 
The shores were numberless islands 
covered with green. I had never before 
seen water give off such wonderful col- 
orings. Why do we go to foreign lands 
to view scenery when we have in our 
own possession such a fairyland as is 
Alaska? 

At 5 p. m. the Hazel B. left Wrangel, 
and the powerful engine shot her thru 
the water like a dart. We rounded the 
island on which Wrangel is situated, 
and after a nine-mile run we were in 
the muddy, turbulent waters of the 
Stikine River. 

The boat carried a most remarkable 
cargo, consisting of seven tons of 
liquors and about one ton of ammuni- 
tion, guns and gasoline. Later we will 
hear of this cargo, and it will be made 
plain why this strange shipment was 
made to Telegraph Creek at that par- 
ticular time. : 

We made thirty miles in just five 
hours and tied up for the night at the 
boundary between Alaska and British 
Columbia. There we passed customs. I 
deposited $73.90 on my outfit, all of 
which was later returned to me when I 
eame back. The customs officer treated 
me splendidly, it taking him only about 
fifteen minutes to make out the neces- 
sary papers, and then I returned to the 
boat. It is impossible to navigate the 
Stikine at night, as there are too many 
dangerous bars and hidden rocks. 

It was at this point that I encoun- 
tered one of the two pests that I found 
in that region. As soon as the boat 
stopped, thousands of mosquitoes 
swarmed around it. These vicious in- 
sects made sleep impossible for most of 
the passengers and crew, but I was pre- 
pared for them. I carried a bobinet 


head-net, and with it over my head the 
singing of the mosquitoes was but mu- 
sic to my ears, and I slept in comfort. 
Don’t forget to provide yourself with 
a good head-net if you go into that 
region, and be sure that all of your 
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tents are screened against mosquitoes. 
The mosquitoes and the little black 
flies are the only pests that you will 
encounter, but a head-net made of chif- 
fon will keep the flies away from you 
in the daytime and the bobinet head- 
net and screened tents will protect you 
against the mosquitoes at night. The 
black flies are not in evidence after 
dark. These two pests are not encoun- 
tered on the hunting grounds, but they 
annoy you on the river and on the 
trails to and from the hunting grounds. 
Do not overlook the above suggestions. 

The meals served on the Hazel B. 
were excellent, and the captain and the 
crew were most congenial and did all 
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vegetation in that northern country. 

It is to be remembered that Captain 
Barrington had never been on the Sti- 
kine before. He made this maiden 
voyage without the aid of a pilot. 
Every foot of the water was new to 
him. The Stikine is a swift stream 
filled with hidden snags and rocks, but 
Barrington was so skilled in river nav- 
igation that he piloted his boat over 
those uncharted waters for 165 miles 
without an accident of any kind. He 
could judge the water ahead, and the 
skill he displayed seemed almost weird. 
At times the river broke up into three 
or four channels, and they all looked 
alike to me, but Barrington always se- 
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within their power to make the passen- 


gers comfortable. Captain Barrington 
was especially kind to me. He invited 
me into his cabin and I passed many 
pleasant hours with him as he told me 
of his experiences in that big, wonder- 
ful Northland. He had navigated the 
Yukon and many of the other Alaska 
rivers. He was a clean-cut fellow with 
the clearest, calmest, bravest eyes that 
I ever looked into. 

The trip up the swift Stikine is one 
to be long remembered. Cottonwood 
trees line the banks of the river while 
the hills and mountains are covered 
with a dense growth of spruce. In the 
spaces where the spruce do not grow 
the ground is thickly covered with 
brugh. Wild berries grow in pro- 
fusion all along the way. I was 
surprised at the heavy growth of 
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RIVER. 


lected the right one. When navigating 
the plunging rapids and the whirling 
eddies that clear-eyed captain never 
lost his composure. When it seemed to 
me that the boat would be dashed upon 
the rocks he was as calm and uncon- 
cerned as the cliffs that towered above 
him. 

The scenery along the Stikine is be- 
yond compare. There Nature lavished 
its wealth with a prodigal hand. Mighty 
glaciers, that have endured since the 
world was born, glisten like a setting of 
millions of diamonds. These great piles 
of ice are as blue as the heavens, and 
they flash a million colors as they re- 
flect the sun’s bright rays. 

These glaciers form great streams of 
water and from the glaciers located 
high on the mountain peaks the water 
leaps in great bounds on its way to the 
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rushing Stikine. These waterfalls are 
hundreds and hundreds of feet high, 
and they look not unlike great masses 
of molten silver as they leap from prec- 
ipice to precipice as they plunge down 
the mountain sides. The glistening gla- 
ciers, the water falling from dizzy 
heights, the towering mountains capped 
with perpetual snow, the rich profusion 
of fragrant flowers, all made up a wild 
delirium of beauty that will live in my 
memory forever. 

As we neared Telegraph Creek we 
left the rugged mountains behind. The 
country was flatter, but the river was 
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river, having first laid a wager that he 
would make the return trip in eleven 
hours, and he won the bet. 

Telegraph Creek nestles in the hills 
on the banks of the Stikine, and is at 
the head of navigation on that stream. 
Mountains are all about. In the dis- 
tance are to be seen great mountain 
peaks shooting their pinnacles into the 
sky. 

The population of the town is made 
up of six white women, about fifty 
white men and about two hundred 
Tahltan Indians. 


It is a clean, well-kept town. They 
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swifter and shallower. The bars and 
rapids were more numerous, but the 
Hazel B. climbed over all of the surg- 
ing water and we reached Telegraph 
Creek without having lined the boat at 
any time. We made the run of 165 
miles up that swift river in about thirty 
hours of actual running time. I had 
been told that no one in the North hur- 
ried, but I found one man up there who 
was always in a hurry, and he was Sid- 
ney C. Barrington. He remained in 
Telegraph Creek only a couple of hours 
and then was on his way down the 


have four stores, a good hotel, a saloon 
and a system of water works that gives 
running water to most of the buildings. 
In the hotel I found a good bath, with 
hot and cold water. 

The town was established by Robert 
Hyland, Sr., in 1873. His was the first 
store, it being a fur trading post. Then 
eame the gold rush to the Klondike and 
that quiet trading post became a hust- 
ling village. Thousands of men came 
up the Stikine and overland, passing 
thru Telegraph Creek in their mad rush 
to the gold fields of the North. The 
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Canadian government built a telegraph 
line from Ashcroft to Dawson, and it 
passed thru Telegraph Creek, giving 
them wire connections with the outside. 

Robert Hyland, Sr., died several 
years ago and the business was taken, 
over by John Hyland, his son. John 
Hyland was a man of high standards, 
and was universally loved and respect- 
ed alike by the whites and the Indians. 
When he died in 1914 the Tahltans lost 
the best friend that they had ever had. 
They still speak of him in terms of 
reverence and esteem. 

In 1898 Winifred Hyland came to 
Telegraph Creek as the bride of John 
Hyland. To them were born two lovely 
daughters. When John Hyland sud- 
denly died, his business interests cov- 
ered all of the Cassiar. In Telegraph 


Creek he owned a large store and a 
hotel. In addition he owned three other 
stores in the interior and dominated 
the fur trade of the Cassiar. He owned 
a fox farm down the river and operated 
a large pack train which was used in 


the summer in packing goods to the in- 
terior posts. He had, by fair dealings 
and honest effort, established himself 
as the best outfitter for big-game hunt- 
ers in all British Columbia. All of these 
varied industries were flourishing when 
the Grim Reaper came and took away 
the master mind that had planned that 
vast venture. Any woman less brave 
than Winifred Hyland would have sold 
the business for what could have been 
obtained for it, but not so in her case. 
She saw that, while the business had 
not as yet paid any great profit, it 
could be made to pay. With a daunt- 
less courage she decided to cast her lot 
in those wild surroundings and with a 
skillful hand she has not only held the 
business together, but she has improved 
every department, and today the dif- 
ferent industries in which she is en- 
gaged are paying a handsome profit, 
and an inventory would show that she 
has about doubled the assets of the 
estate. She is ably assisted by her sis- 
ter and by her brother-in-law, Robert 
Hyland, Jr., the latter being a junior 
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partner in the present institution 
known as the John Hyland Company. 

The Tahltans are the finest tribe of 
Indians on this continent. They look 
like the Japanese and show similar 
traits of intellect. They are bright and 
wide awake, speak perfect English and 
have as well-moulded features as many 
of the white races. These Indians dress 
as we do and live in log and frame 
houses which are kept neat and clean. 
In conversation they are entertaining 
and in manners they are polite and 
courteous. They are not quarrelsome, 
but, on the other hand, they are a 
quiet, gentle, kind-hearted people. His- 
tory does not record an instance of 
those Indians ever harming a _ white 
man, even in their savage days. Don’t 
give up your trip to the Cassiar for 
fear of being in the company of In- 
dian servants, for you will find them 
superior to most white people. 

With the Tahltans some strange cus- 
toms prevail. If one family is blest 
with many children and another family 
household is childless, the parents with 
the large flock will give to the other 
household several of their children, 
thus striking a balance, and defeating 
Fate. If the wife of a Tahltan should 
die, he must marry the surviving sister 
of his deceased spouse, no matter how 
old or ugly she might be. Look over 
your sisters-in-law and you may have 
reason to thank Him who rules us all 
that you are not a Tahltan brave. 

H. W. Dodd is the government agent 
at Telegraph Creek. He has more 
handles attached to his name than any 
other man in the world now that the 
entente governments have taken from 
the Kaiser most of his titles. Mr. Dodd 
is gold commissioner, mining recorder, 
commissioner of lands, register under 
the marriage act, register of births, 
deaths and marriages, assessor and col- 
lector, deputy mining recorder for the 
Atlin Lake mining division, water re- 
corder, stipendiary magistrate, magis- 
trate under the small debts court act, 
coroner, doctor, chaplain, game war- 
den, official] recorder of heads, marshal, 
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constable, lawyer, judge and jury and 


the court of last resort. 

You may imagine that a man with so 
many titles would be at least seven feet 
high, have fierce black eyes, a long, 
dark mustache and a voice like thun- 


der, but Harry Dodd has none of those 
characteristics. He is a man of medium 
stature, has fearless blue eyes, and the 
kindest, gentlest face I ever saw. But 
behind his quiet, friendly smile it is 
plain to be seen that there is a soul that 
does not know the name of fear. One 
look into his calm, steady eyes, and you 
know that he would follow the most 
desperate of criminals around the 
world, if necessary, and that fear of 
death and danger would never daunt 
him. He is a perfect type of that 
world-famed class of brave men known 
as the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police. 

As a game warden Dodd is a model 
for all of the other game wardens to 
follow. He enforces the game laws 
with firmness and impartiality. Every 
violator is severely punished. He plays 
no favorites. But he does not act as 
tho he thought every hunter was guilty 
of every crime on the calendar. He 


takes the just position that a man is 
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innocent until he has been proven 
guilty. He treats you as tho he judged 
you to be a gentleman, and he does all 
in his power to make your hunting trip 
a pleasure and a success. He takes a 
whole-souled interest in your hunt, and 
he will treat you so well that you will 
respect him, and you will want to go 
back to his country to hunt again. It 
was refreshing to be treated like a gen- 
tleman and not branded as a criminal, 
as is the judgment of so many game 
wardens. I know of many game war- 
dens in the States who seem to think 
that their mission is to be sleuths, and 
that all hunters are law-breakers and 
criminals. Such a game warden will 
stand on a bridge till midnight search- 
ing each automobile coming in from the 
duck swamps, or will spend his time in 
stopping big-game hunters returning 
from the hills, hoping that he may find 
contraband of some kind. Let me sug- 
gest to these misguided, narrow-minded 
creatures that they make a trip to 
Telegraph Creek and take a post-grad- 
uate course from Harry Dodd, and then 
they will come back with a broader 
view of life and a proper understand- 
ing of what the duties of a game war- 
den really are. Harry Dodd protects 
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the game of the Cassiar, but he does 
not make himself hated and despised 
by treating every hunter as tho the 
hunter were a felon and a thief. 

British Columbia is, roughly speak- 
ing, 400 miles wide and 700 miles long. 
In all that vast area there is scarcely a 
square mile that does not contain some 
kind of wild game. There are thou- 
sands of miles of that country that will 
never be settled, and in such places 
there will always be game. At the pres- 
ent time very little of the province is 
settled, and as a consequence the game 
is tame and is to be found in great 
numbers. There are great areas of the 
province that have never been ex- 
plored, and I will leave it to your imag- 
ination as to the amount of game that 
is to be found in such places. 

With the exception of the musk ox 
and the antelope they have every spe- 
cies of horned game that exists on the 
North American continent. They have 
a few of the wild wood buffaloes, and 
such rare animals as the mountain 
sheep, conceded by sportsmen to be the 
most prized of all game animals, is to 
be found there by thousands and thou- 
sands. 

In the southern part of the province 


they offer the sportsman the Ovis Can- 
adensis, moose, caribou, wapiti, mule 
deer, white-tail deer, goats and the 
black and grizzly bear. 

The province is divided into districts, 
and the Northwestern District is the 
far-famed Cassiar, without doubt the 
best all-around game field on the con- 
tinent. In the Cassiar may be found 
the Ovis Stonii in great numbers, the 
rare Ovis Fannini, the Ovis Dalli in the 
extreme north; moose everywhere, Os- 
born’s caribou in vast bands, goats as 
numberless as the sands of the sea- 
shore, black and grizzly bears, and an 
occasional wolf. The above animals, 
with the exception of the wolf, are not 
to be numbered in ones and twos, or 
dozens, but all of the above are to be 
found there in countless thousands. In 
the Cassiar there is no question about 
bagging the limit. The only question is 
the size of the heads that you will 
bring out, and that rests largely with 
your skill and patience. 

There is not a poisonous insect or 
reptile in the province. There are no 
thorny bushes or poisonous plants. 
They have mosquitoes and black flies 
in the low country, but I have told the 


hunter how to protect himself from 
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them. You can lie down upon the bare 
ground and sleep with the assurance 
that no poisonous insect or reptile is 
within hundreds of miles of you. 

Every drop of water in the Cassiar 
is good to drink. It is all clear, cold 
and pure. There are countless thou- 
sands of springs, creeks, lakes and riv- 
ers, and they are all as clear as the sun- 
lit sky. You do not have to carry a 
canteen, for you are within a few steps 
of cold, clear water no matter where 
you go. 

The game laws of British Columbia 
are ably administered by J. Bryan Wil- 
liams, the provincial game warden, 
whose headquarters are in Vancouver. 
He is, to my mind, the most capable 
man, in his line, that lives today. The 
laws of Canada provide that the sea- 
sons on game may be opened or closed 
at the discretion of the provincial game 
warden. Mr. Williams has shown rare 
judgment in the use of his great power. 
If his wise policy is followed by his 
successors in the years to come, British 
Columbia will have vast numbers of 
wild game until the end of time. Call 
at his office on your way north and 
meet another game warden who is at 
the same time a fine gentleman. He 
will gladly give you any information 
that you may desire about the guides 
or game of his province. 

As I reached Telegraph Creek ahead 
of my schedule, I decided not to go 
out into the hunting fields until the 
other hunters came, as I knew several 
of them by reputation, and I desired to 
meet them personally. 

R. W. Earle and his wife of Brooklyn 
had arrived ahead of me and were 
planning a hunting trip with the Hy- 
lands. It was to be their honeymoon 
trip, as they were but recently mar- 
ried. Mr. Earle was a young, stalwart 
athlete, and was in fine form for the 
long runs that he might have to make 
after the big heads; but I had some 
misgivings as to whether or not Mrs. 
Earle would be equal to the task. It 
did not seem possible to me that that 
fair little flower could seale the rocky 
cliffs and face the icy winds, but when 
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the hunt was over the splendid trophies 
she brought in proved that I was not a 
good judge of womankind. 

At last the gas boat ‘‘Karen’’ ar- 
rived with six other hunters on board. 
We all went to the landing, for the ar- 
rival of a gas boat is an event of great 
importance at Telegraph Creek. 

The minute I saw Powhatan Robin- 
son, president of the New York Sport- 
ing Goods Company, I liked him. His 
pleasant, honest face won him my 
friendship even before he stepped off 
the boat. 

John S. Foster, the president of the 
Bowery Bank of New York city, was 
to hunt with Mr. Robinson. He was so | 
big and so jolly that he had us all for 
friends in thirty minutes. 

A. E. Vineellette of Fitchburg, Mass., 
looked a little heavy for a sheep and 
goat hunter, as he weighed 235 pounds, 
but he had a square jaw and a deter- 
mined look in his pleasant eyes, and I 
knew that he would do his best, and 
that if he failed it would be because it 
was beyond his power to make the nec- 
essary climbs. I talked to his guide 
after the hunt was over, and Little Bob 
told me that Vineellette had a hard 
time climbing up into the dizzy heights, 
and Bob said that Vineellette’s breath- 
ing reminded him of the gas boats on 
the Stikine, but he further said that 
his hunter made all the hard climbs 
and bagged all of the game on his li- 
cense, with the exception of moose, and 
moose he did not want. 

H. Cutting was to shoot for the 
Smithsonian Institute. He was young 
and just the right build for a hunter. 
His calm, quiet demeanor convinced 
me that any game that came within the 
range of the powerful rifles that he 
carried would later decorate the walls 
of the Institute. 2 

Dr. H. A. Sifton, the famous Milwau- 
kee surgeon, was on his third trip to 
the Cassiar. He was an elderly man, 
but well preserved. I found him very 
decided in his views, especially about 
rifles; a trifle more reserved than the 
rest of the boys, but as I gradually 
warmed up to him I found that away 
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down deep he was good and kind and 
generous. He did some wonderful 
shooting on the trip which I will detail 
farther on. 

The gentleman who was to hunt with 
Dr. Sifton was R. A. Uihlein, one of the 
principal owners of the Schlitz Brewing 
Company. This was his second trip to 
the Cassiar. I wish that every hunter 
in the world could meet Mr. Uihlein. 
His magnificent physical makeup, his 
whole-souled frankness and honesty, his 
wonderful knowledge of the world and 
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hurdred sportsmen could hunt in the 
Cassiar each year, and even that num- 
ber would not kill 10 per cent of the 
natural inerease of the game. 

It is a serious offense in Canada to 
sell to, or give, an Indian liquor, and it 
is well that such is the case, for they, 
like other Indians, lose their self-con- 
trol when liquor is placed within their 
reach. Liquor tempts an Indian as a 
flame lures a moth. He eannot control 
his desires, and the poor creature will 
drink until he is unconscious and will 
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From right to left: 


his grasp of everything makes of 
him one of the most delightful com- 
panions that I have ever met. We trav- 
eled together for ten days, and it seems 
to me that I learned more in that short 
interval than I had learned before in 


all my life. If you are in Milwaukee 
call on him, see his trophies and meet 
one of God’s noblemen. 

Two other hunters, W. D. Hyatt and 
C. Shaw, came later, but I had the mis- 
fortune to miss seeing them. 

The above were the hunters of the 
Oassiar for 1916—eleven of us. Five 


Ralph Edmunds, Tahltan Indian medicine man, Powhatan Robinson. 
at Telegraph Creek, B. 


Photographed 


>, by A. E. Vincellette. 


repeat the process as long as the supply 
lasts. 

When the hunters arrive the Indians 
all congregate in Telegraph Creek, and 
there are white men low enough to take 
advantage of the fact that the hunters 
eannot hunt without the Indians, and 
knowing that it would break up the 
hunting parties if the officials arrested 
and jailed all of the Indians, these un- 
scrupulous white men buy liquor and 
sell it to the Indians at an advanced 
price. The regular retail price of liquor 
is about $2.50 per quart, and I was told 
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that the Indians paid as much as $10 
per quart for it. The only way to get 
an Indian to give the name of the white 
man who furnished him with liquor is 
to jail the Indian for about ten days 
and then he will tell, but the reader can 
readily see that this proceeding would 
have broken up all of the hunting par- 
ties, for practically all of the Indians 
will drink if they can get the liquor. 

We all decided to start on Tuesday, 
and on the preceding Sunday night the 
Indians held a dance. The next day 
the Indians were a sad looking lot. 
Practically every one of them had been 
drunk the night before. They tried to 
get the different outfits together for 
the start the next day, but with aching 
heads and deadened senses their efforts 
did not accomplish much. Monday 
night they had another dance and re- 
peated the process of the night before. 
There was just one sober Indian that I 
saw in Telegraph that night, and his 
name was Bear Lake Billy. I saw him 
going home about 9 p. m., and he was 
sober. I was told that he never drank, 
and I believe it. 

On Monday it was understood that 
every one would be up at 4 a. m. on 
Tuesday, so that we could start at 8 
o’clock, but Bear Lake Billy was the 
only Indian that I saw at that hour. He 
went from house to house and tried to 
awaken the other Indians, but his ef- 
forts were of no avail. At about 8 
a. m. the blear-eyed revelers of the 
night before began to show up, but 
they were in no shape to work. During 
those two trying days, and the two 
days to follow, I wished a thousand 
times that that cargo of liquor that 
came up on the Hazel B. had slid off 
into the river before she reached her 
destination. 

Harry Dodd.was distracted. He was 
helpless to act without making our 
hunting trip an impossibility. He told 
me that what was happening was only 
what took place each year. I believe 
that he would have forfeited ten years 
of his life if he could have known the 
identity of the white man or men who 
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had supplied the Indians with liquor, 
but the Indians’ lips were sealed, and 
he had to face the music and smother 
his wrath. 

At an election held. last September 
the province of British Columbia voted 
dry, the same to take effect July 1, 
1917, and, thank God, next year the 
hunters will not have to contend with 
that great handicap. I am giving this 
subject space for the reason that I want 
to warn all sportsmen against taking 
liquor with them on that trip. Keep it 
away from the poor fellows, for they 
cannot control their desires. They are 
perfectly harmless when intoxicated, 
but it destroys their usefulness, and 
transforms those manly fellows into 
staggering, repulsive imbeciles. 

It was 1 p. m. when we finally 
started on our journey. The packs 
kept turning, as the Indians were too 
much under the influence of liquor to 
properly lash them on. Uihlein and 
Sifton traveled with me and we made 
about nine miles that first afternoon. 

Our Indians must have cached liquor 
in their bedding rolls, for as soon as I 
had gone to bed I could hear noises 
that convinced me that my Indians 
were drinking again. To make sure I 
slipped quietly out so that I could see 
into the tent where they were. Sure 
enough, they had a quart bottle which 
they drank from. I thought it best to 
do nothing, thinking that they would 
soon consume the supply they had on 
hand, and that that would end it. 

Uihlein and Sifton reported next 
morning similar conditions in their 
camp. 

The next day we started out with our 
boys sober, but their feet and hands 
were like lead. I walked all the way 
the first two days, allowing the In- 
dians to ride my saddle horse. They 
were sick, and I did not have the heart 
to ride and allow them to walk, when 
they were in such a frightful condition. 

My outfit was ahead, while Uihlein, 
Sifton and I were between the two 
trains. We were a couple of miles ahead 
of their train when we stopped beside 
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a pretty stream for the purpose of eat- 
ing our lunch. We had just finished 
lunch when we saw a white man riding 
toward us, and it was plain to be seen 
that he was intoxicated. As he had 
ridden thru Uihlein and Sifton’s train, 
we knew what had happened. I saw 
that the saddle bags on his saddle were 
bulging with bottles of liquor, and de- 
cided that he would never reach my 
train with it, if I could help it. We 
held a hurried consultation and Dr. Sif- 
ton suggested that if he did not give up 
the liquor voluntarily that we would 
take it from him by force. We walked 
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told us more than we cared to know. 
Uihlein and Sifton gave up their sad- 
dle horses to their drunken guides, and 
we walked to the next camp. We took 
from one of their Indians a bottle of 
liquor which was dispatched by Uih- 
len’s rifle, and he thus tied the doctor’s 
score. 

We felt certain that there was no 
more liquor in our outfits, and you can 
imagine our surprise when we reached 
the spot where my boys had camped to 
find my Indians so drunk that they 
could hardly stand. Uihlein and Sif- 
ton’s outfit had passed mine ahead of 
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up to him, and Sifton told him what 
must be done. He let me have two of 
the three remaining bottles, but insist- 
ed on keeping one full bottle. Sifton 
gave him ten seconds to decide, and the 
light that flashed from the doctor’s 
eyes would have convinced a mummy 
that he meant just what he said, and I 
imagine Uihlein’s giant stature helped 
his dazed brain to act. He tossed the 
bottle into the trail, and Sifton walked 
to his saddle, took his rifle from the 
scabbard and smashed that bottle into 
a thousand pieces with the first well- 
aimed shot. The other two bottles were 
dispatched in a manner that is a secret 
with us three hunters. 

In a feW minutes the pack train came 
up to us and the staggering Indians 


us, aS we were walking well behind. 
Where the last liquor came from will 
ever remain a mystery to all of us. 

As soon as my Indians were sober 
enough to understand I gave them a 
severe lecture and threatened to turn 
back if they drank any more, but I 
might as well have plead to the silent 
cliffs that towered above me, for one 
of my Indians sneaked out with Uih- 
lein’s guide, and he did not show up 
until daylight, and then he was just 
able to stagger into his tent. My other 
Indian was all in and slept like a stone 
all night long, but that night ended the 
liquor curse, for the supply was ex- 
hausted. 

This is written in a spirit of fairness 
to everyone concerned. It is a fair 
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warning to all hunters who go to that 
region in the years to come. The In- 
dians will not be able to get liquor in 
the future unless the hunters take it in 
with them. Don’t take a drop with 
you, for if you have it along it might 
fall into their hands, and to give liquor 
to an Indian is like throwing a bomb 
into a powder factory. It has been an 
unpleasant task to write these last 
pages, but I feel it my duty to tell the 
truth about each hunting field that I 
visit. I am going to hew straight to 
the line and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

We traveled thru a country that was 
much like the western part of Wash- 
ington or Oregon. Low timbered hills 
on every side; a dense growth of vege- 
tation everywhere. Spruce and pine 
was much in evidence with a wealth of 
underbrush. Wild berries of many va- 
rieties were to be seen all along the 
way. Red raspberries grow wild there, 
and are very luscious. There were 
acres and acres of wild flowers of every 
hue and color. 

We passed many small streams and 
rivers where the Indians were drying 
salmon to be used the coming winter as 
food for their dogs. Some of these 
streams were literally alive with sal- 
mon, and as their spawning season was 
over, it did no harm to take them from 
the streams, for they could never reach 
salt water again. I shot several with 
my .22 pistol, and was surprised how 
easy it was to kill them with a head 
shot. 

On the trail we met a white man with 
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an Indian girl as a companion. I in- 
quired of my Indians if that was his 
wife, and they told me that she was 
not. It seems that the Indian girls will 
live with these white men without go- 
ing thru the marriage ceremony. Doz- 
ens of white men take these poor, de- 
luded girls and live with them until 
their beauty fades and then they often 
desert them, leaving behind not only 
the girl, but as is often the case, sev- 
eral children. Such a man is a coward 
and a knave, a rogue and a villain. 

In contrast to the above I want to 
tell the story of another man in Tele- 
graph Creek who took unto himself an 
Indian maiden for.a wife. He lived 
with her, in honor, until she died, and 
he is now rearing the children that 
blest that union. All praise to him. I 
honor and respect him, as do all his 
friends and neighbors. 

There is an abundance of feed in all 
parts of the Cassiar, and the horses are 
in good pastures every night. No grain 
is carried, for the grasses are very 
nourishing. My horses were in better 
shape when the trip was over than they 
were when we started. 

It is a great problem to feed the 
horses during the winter months. The 
wild hay is hard to harvest in that 
damp country. I saw where they built 
platforms in the hay fields, in order to 
have a dry place to cure the hay. You 
will not complain about the charge of 
$1.50 per day for each horse when I 
tell you that it costs them $75 to winter 


one horse. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





The Call. 


{ hear it in my dreams at night, 
The call of the wild Northland, 
Along my trusty gun I sight 
At a distant caribou band. 


[ see the wild goat’s mighty leap, 
O’er rugged rock and crystal stream, 

I view the splendid mountain sheep, 
Alas! to wake and find a dream. 


Where Nature still the big game keeps, 
To lure her weary, nerve-sick men, 

I’ll pitch my tent in forests deep, 
And come forth strong with hope again. 


IRENE WELCH CRISSOM. 





ON BRUIN’S TRAIL IN COLORADO 
ESCAR FLOYD 


While in New York 
city in January the au- 
thor had as his guest for 
dinner at the Imperial 
Hotel his young friend, 
Donald Galaher, a very 
popular young actor of 
that city, and in the 
course of our conversa- 
tion it was agreed that we 
see our mutual young 
friend, C. Gordon Link of 
Columbus, Ohio, the son 
of C. I. Link, one of the 
leading business men. of 
that city, and _ prevail 
upon him to join us on a 
bear-hunting trip in the 
Rocky Mountains in May. 
We immediately took the 
matter up with Scott 
Teague, a_ well-known 
guide of Yampa, Colo., and arranged 
to meet him at Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., May 23. On May 20 Link met 
me at the terminal station, St. Louis, 
Galaher having previously informed 
us that owing to important business 
engagements he could not join us at the 
time, but that he would come on a few 
days later. 

We arrived in Denver, the Queen 
City of the Plains, and one of the clean- 
est and most beautiful cities in North 
America, on the morning of the 22nd, 
and registered at the Brown Palace Ho- 
tel. After spending the day seeing the 
many sights in Denver, this being 
Link’s first trip to the city, we left on 
the following morning at 8:30 o’clock 
over the Moffat Road for Steamboat 
Springs, Routt County, Colorado, a 
very picturesque little city of about 
2,000 inhabitants, and about 200 miles 
over the divide from Denver in the 
northwestern part of the state. The 
Moffat Road reaches Corona upon the 
crest of the main range of the majestic 
Rockies at an altitude of 11,660 feet 
above the level of the sea, which is the 
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highest point for a broad-gauge rail- 
road in the world, and from the time 
we reached the foothills until we ar- 
rived in Steamboat Springs we could 
see lovely stretches of verdure, bespan- 
gled with myriads of beautiful blos- 
soms alternating with great drifts of 
glistening snow. In my opinion this is 
the most beautiful and wonderful 
scenic trip in the Rocky Mountains. 
Owing to the snow drifts along the rail- 
road we arrived in Steamboat Springs 
at 8:30 o’clock, one hour and thirty 
minutes late, and to our great delight 
found Teague at the station waiting for 
us. After shaking hands, we walked 
over to the hotel where we made our 
plans for the following day, but before 
retiring for the night we walked to the 
livery stable, where we met the big- 
hearted Lu Page, assistant to Teague, 
who in turn introduced us to nine of 
the best bear dogs in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. After looking over the dogs and 
pack horses, we returned to the hotel 
and retired for the night. We were all 
up by 6 o’clock the following morning, 


the 24th, ready to leave for the “‘happy 
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hunting grounds,’’ and after securing 
the necessary provisions we started out 
for California Park, about thirty-five 
miles north of Steamboat Springs. 
Owing to the snow in the mountains 
surrounding the Park, we had to go a 
roundabout way, perhaps forty-five 
miles, before reaching California Park. 
Two hunters and two guides mount- 
ed on horses and a pack of nine dogs 
and eleven pack horses formed a very 
interesting procession to a big-game 
sportsman and attracted much atten- 
tion in the little city of Steamboat 
Springs. We arrived at a very beauti- 
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visit to the park, but that he had not 
been able to see a bear and was of the 
opinion that they were very scarce. 
However, that did not discourage us, 
as we had learned from experience that 
everything depends on selecting a 
guide who knows his business; and 
after enjoying a hearty dinner and 
telling a few campfire jokes, we re- 
tired for the night. Everybody was up 
at 5 o’clock the following morning, the 
25th, and by 7 o’clock had finished 
breakfast and we were on our way to 
California Park, arriving there at 3 
o’clock that afternoon feeling fine, al- 
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ful spruce pine grove in the forks of 
two mountain creeks with gorgeous 


waterfalls, about twenty-five miles 
from Steamboat Springs, at 5 o’clock, 
having enjoyed immensely every mile 
of scenery and running brooks, forget- 
ting the fact that the hunters had not 
been on horses in two years. Here we 
stretched our tents and prepared to 
spend the night. About this time Ed 
Moffatt, the trapper, came up with a 
pack of dogs and said that he had been 
hunting bears in and around California 
Park with his dogs in the fall of 1915 
and for several weeks previous to our 


tho we had traveled twenty miles over 
mountains covered in many places with 
down timber and snow drifts. We often 
had to get down and lead our horses, 
and at one time were a little apprehen- 
sive for fear that we could not make it 
thru the snow with the horses without 
an accident. ps thes 

After arriving in the park we soon 
located a large, well-built but deserted 
log cabin with a good old-fashioned 
cooking stove, °nd we entertained our- 
selves during the rest of the afternoon 
by preparing camp. After caring for 
the horses and dogs we packed in 
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spruce pines, using the poles for bed- 
steads, the limbs for slats and about 
eighteen inches of the tops for springs. 
After laying a thin mattress on the 
spruce pine tops and a feather bed on 
the mattress with blankets, etc., we had 
beds that would have complimented a 
king. Teague, the best all-around cook 
and guide that I have ever met, a man 
with unusual native ability and a fluent 
story teller, and big-hearted Page, his 
assistant, a very capable man, always 
boiling over with wit and humor, laid 
their plans for our pleasure at the ex- 
pense of Bruin the first evening at 
camp, and gave us several samples of 
their capacity as host and assistant 
host. They decided that on the 26th 
we all would remain in camp and give 
the horses and dogs an opportunity to 
rest and be fresh for the hunt on the 
27th, and entertain ourselves by catch- 
ing fish and cleaning and oiling our 
.280 Ross rifles. The cabin was sur- 
rounded with creeks, branches and 
springs, and Teague soon located a fine 
mineral spring within 100 yards of 
camp and a trout hole where we could 
go out any time, and within fifteen or 
— minutes catch a good mess of 
ish. 

We were all up early on the morning 
of the 27th and everything about the 
place seeined to be full of enthusiasm ; 
even the dogs and horses were full of 
ginger and snap and rearing to go, but 
we were doomed to disappointment the 
first day. However, we saw many large 
bear and wolf tracks, but the bear 
tracks were too old for the dogs to 
trail. However, we returned to camp 
full of confidence in our guides and 
dogs. After eating a hearty dinner our 
guides entertained us with very inter- 
esting accounts of their experiences in 
big-game hunting, and by 8 o’clock we 
all turned in to our beds with a ‘‘Good- 
night.’”” Our guides decided on the 
morning of the 28th to go to Bear’s 
Ears Mountain in the opposite diree- 
tion to where we hunted the day before. 
We were soon on our way to the Bear’s 
Kars, and after traveling over much 
rough country, jumping down timber, 
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crossing snowslides and going around 
landslides, we came to a point five 
miles from camp and one-half mile 
from the top of Bear’s Ears Mountain, 
in a spruce pine thicket where there 
was about three feet of snow, and all 
kinds of bear tracks and signs. When 
Cleo gave the warning sign, almost in- 
stantly the dogs were crazy with ex- 
citement and every man dismounted to 
hold the other dogs while Cleo and Jim, 
the leading dogs, could work out the 
right trail; but the tracks were old and 
the dogs soon came to where Bruin 
crossed the melting snow, perhaps forty 
hours before, and we found it was too 
old and had to give up the chase and 
return to camp, arriving about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

On the morning of the 29th we de- 
cided to hunt on the same mountains 
just south of where we hunted the first 
day, but we did not see any signs of 
bear, and returned to camp by 2 
o’clock. On the morning of the 30th 
we were up, had breakfast and were 
leaving camp by 6:30 o’clock for Bear’s 
Ears Mountain, where we hunted on 
the 28th, and as we were leaving camp 
Teague said, ‘‘Boys, we will get a big 
bear today’’; and at 9 o’clock, within 
100 yards of where we saw the big 
signs on the 28th, and where the dogs 
became so excited, we jumped the big 
bear, and every man dismounted at 
once to assist Teague in turning the 
dogs loose. Each dog was crazy to get 
to Bruin first, and it was all we could 
do to hold them until we unlatched the 
chains. In the shuffle one of the men 
was pulled off of his horse by the dogs, 
and two of the large dogs dragged me 
fifty or seventy-five feet down the 
mountain before I could unsnap them. 
As soon as the dogs were loose we 
mounted the horses and in a few sec- 
onds were jumping logs, ploughing 
thru snow, climbing and sliding down 
mountains that seemed impossible for 
either man or beast to get over, but 
seemingly the horses were trained to be 
as enthusiastic for the chase as either 
dogs or man and wanted to keep right 
up with the chase, and acted like ex- 
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perts in avoiding accidents at times and 
places that seemed to be impossible to 
get thru and over without an accident; 
and oh! such music! I have fox hunt- 
ed, but the excitement and enthusiasm 
and music of the dogs will not compare 
with a fine pack of well-trained bear 
dogs. 

We followed the dogs up mountains 
and down mountains, occasionally com- 
ing in sight of the dogs and the bear 
running and fighting. We kept this up 
from 9 o’clock until 12 o’clock, when 
Page, Link and the author overtook 
Teague’s horse where he had left the 
horse that he might follow the dogs 
closely and urge them on until we 
could catch up, as the dogs had almost 
given out. About this time we heard 
just above us, coming our way, the 
dogs, and Page said, ‘‘Get ready quick; 
he will appear in that open place on the 
mountain, about four hundred yards 
from us, in a minute.’’ And Page did 
not more than get the words out of his 
mouth until Bruin appeared with two 
of the dogs following him closely. Link 





and I both shot and missed, and the 
bear and dogs disappeared around the 
brow of the mountain, but circled 
around to a point about 600 yards be- 
low us, Teague coming toward us say- 
ing, ‘‘For God’s sake go on; don’t wait 
for me. I am almost in, and the dogs 
have given out.’’ I suggested to Page 
and Link that they rush on and I would 
wait for Teague. When he came up he 
said that he had lost his gun in the 
chase, which he afterwards recovered. 
Page and Link put spurs to their 
horses and by the time Teague and I 
were on our horses, Page and Link 
were in sight of the bear and dogs, 
perhaps 400 yards from Teague and me. 
About this time Link shot at the bear 
running, but missed him. We rushed 
on as fast as possible to overtake Page 
and Link or head off the bear, but just 
before we reached them, Link shot 
again and exclaimed, ‘‘I have got him; 
my first bear!’’ 

The dogs bayed the bear in a thicket 
and Link came up to within thirty or 
forty feet and shot him between the 
eyes with his .280 Ross, killing him in- 
stantly. Teague and Page said he would 
weigh about 500 pounds. He was the 
largest black bear that I have ever 
seen. I looked at my watch and it was 
1 o’clock. After dressing the bear we 
had lunch, and at 2:30 left with the pelt 
for camp, arriving at 6 o’clock, tired 
and hungry, but happy. 

As we were expecting Galaher in 
Steamboat Springs on the following 
Wednesday night, we decided that 
Page go in and come out with Galaher 
Thursday morning; we would all take 
it easy and rest up until Galaher ar- 
rived Thursday. 

As we had seen large tracks and 
many signs near where Link killed his 
bear a few days before, we decided Fri- 
day morning to hunt out that part of 
the country, but our efforts were all in 
vain. We saw many signs, and seem- 
ingly at times the dogs would strike a 
fresh trail after going a short distance ; 
however, they would lose it. Saturday 
we hunted for a few hours, but meeting 
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with no encouragement, we returned to 
camp. On the following Monday we 
left bright and early for the same ter- 
ritory where we jumped Link’s bear, 
near the top of Bear’s Ears Mountain. 
About 9.30 o’clock the dogs struck a 
fresh trail within 200 yards of where 
we jumped Link’s bear. We all dis- 
mounted and turned the dogs loose, and 
just at this time I called Teague and 
Page’s attention to so many large, fresh 
tracks and they agreed with me that 


there must have been at least two, if 


not three, big bears: along there the 
night before. They said one of them 
made the largest track they had ever 
seen and they became very much excit- 
ed over it. By this time Link was on 
his horse, calling for us to come on, 
that the dogs were almost out of hear- 
ing. After three hours of the same 
kind of excitement we had a few days 
before, the bear going in the same di- 
rection, but all at once turned back to- 
wards us, and we waited until we saw 
he was going about 100 yards to our 
right, when we turned and headed the 
big fellow off, and a shot from my .280 
Ross in the neck killed him instantly. 
He was a large brown bear with beau- 
tiful fur. 

On the following morning, Tuesday, 
Teague rapped on the door about 5 
o’clock, and at 6:30 we were on our 
way to Bear’s Ears Mountain to get the 
bear that made the largest tracks that 
Teague and Page ever saw. We hunted 
Tuesday and Wednesday for the big 
bear, and while we saw many tracks, 
and at times the dogs would encourage 
us to believe that they were on a hot 
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trail, yet the melting snow interfered 
with their trailing, and we finally had 
to give it up. On account of business 
matters, very much to our sorrow, we 
left camp Wednesday morning at 7 
o’clock, arriving at Steamboat Springs 
that afternoon at 5 o’clock. Page re- 
mained at camp, and Teague after bid- 
ding us goodbye at Steamboat Springs, 
returned to camp, and the first day he 
and Page killed the big bear and cap- 
tured the cub. Either Galaher or Link 
would have given a dozen big bears for 
that cub. 

I have come to the conelusion that it 
is much easier to kill a bear by still- 
hunting than with the average pack of 
dogs; that it is not nearly so dangerous 
and requires less energy to sit behind a 
log or boulder and waylay Bruin and 
shoot him without giving him a mo- 
ment’s notice that his life is in danger, 
and I believe it is just as sportsmanlike 
to hunt them with dogs and thus put 
Bruin on notice that his enemy is after 
him, and at least give him a getaway 
chance for his life. Those who hold to 
a contrary opinion, I venture to say, 
have never hunted bears with dogs and 
horses, jumped logs, ploughed thru 
snow, climbing and sliding down moun- 
tains too steep and rough to ride, run- 
ning into land and snowslides full of 
big cracks and soft mud. Often before 
the hunter realizes his danger his horse 
is down and he is lying off ten or fif- 
teen feet in the snow or mud, and gets 
up and rubs the snow and mud out of 
his eyes just in time to see Bruin make 
his getaway. But the excitement and 
music of the chase is worth it all. 
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A roaring stream is the Dinwoody, in 
Wyoming’s inner mountain recesses. 
lor twenty-five miles it tumbles in a 
foamy rage from its source in the gla- 
cial heights of 11,000 to 12,000 feet to 
its more peaceful repose in the Wind 
River at an elevation of 4,300. 

In those 7,000 feet of drop it goes 
thru many writhing contortions, as may 
well be imagined, and roars thru 
canons of granite that echo and re-echo 
its mad vaporings for miles on either 
side. 

From springs in grassy pockets and 
from snow beds and glaciers it receives 
its baptism, and as one looks at the 
emerald lakes and the quiet rivulets 
abounding on all sides at its source, he 
would never believe that such well-be- 
haved waters would so soon go on such 
a riotous joyride as this Dinwoody 
Creek later descends to. Over water- 


falls, cascades, thru rock-ribbed, per- 
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pendicular walls, crashing and gnash- 
ing, it rolls, turns and twists its way 
out of the most gorgeous, the most 
grand, the most gashed up, the rough- 
est hunting country I have ever been in. 

And here, for centuries undisturbed 
by man, in a home of comfort, peace 
and protection, roams a new brand of 
big-horn—a breed of sheep, the same 
as other breeds as to scientific classifi- 
eation, but as to size of horn measure- 
ment superior as a class to those found 
in the most hunted-out localities. No 
trails, no camping places, no tin cans, 
no evidence of former hunting parties 
are found along the upper tributaries 
of the Dinwoody. It is a virgin, un- 
hunted country—these upper reaches 
that I refer to. It is true that many of 
the lower pockets of the stream have 
been camped on and hunted, but, save 
for a trapper (A. C. Rowell, an old 
contributor to these columns), who once 
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had a camp as far up as ours, and a cat- 
tle outfit that once cut a trail to let 
out its stock that had gotten ‘‘trapped’’ 
by dropping down off one of the mesas 
and couldn’t get out, our camp was the 
only one that had ever been made so 
far up on the stream. 

During the summer of 1916 I received 
a pleasant call at my office from State 
Game Warden Nate P. Wilson of Wyo- 
ming. During our chat, Mr. Wilson 
mentioned the Dinwoody country, say- 
ing that if I wanted a ram he thought 
he could put me in touch with a man 
who would like to accompany me and 
who knew the trail to the ‘‘promised 
land.’’ The man referred to was E. 8S. 
Dykes, a taxidermist of Dubois, Wyo., 
and a hunter of note. After some cor- 
respondence it was arranged that I 
should meet Messrs. Dykes and Fred 
Brown (another hunter with a pen- 
ehant for ram hunting and one about as 
well acquainted with the country as 
Dykes) at Circle, Wyo., on August 30, 
1916, where we would outfit for the 


hunting country. 
Leaving Denver on the Burlington at 
5:30 p. m., August 28, I was soon swung 
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thru Cheyenne and on to Casper, the 
great oil field region, which I reached 
at 6:30 a. m., August 29. After a lay- 
over here I boarded the Northwestern 
at 2:45 p. m., same day, and reached 
Riverton, the end of my railroad route, 
at 6:38 p. m., August 29. 

The country lying along the railroad 
between Casper and Riverton is a pros- 
perous looking, growing one, composed 
of rolling prairie land, interspersed 
with buttes, sand dunes, ridges, ete. 
Cottontail rabbits and sage grouse must 
be very plentiful in certain sections of 
this route, for the rabbits were sent 
seurrying and the grouse flying as our 
train plowed thru their domain. At one 
point where the rabbits were thickest 
I counted six cottontails in five minutes 
running from the train. Sage grouse 
were seen to rise at the approach of the 
train, singly, in pairs and in flocks of a 
dozen and less. 

Before reaching Riverton we came 
onto the Wind River, which we fol- 
lowed thru a fertile valley composed of 
prosperous looking hay, grain and 
stock ranches. This country evidently 
has great possibilities, even as far up 


CROSSING THE DINWOODY. THE MOTHER BURRO, PACKED, PRECEDED BY HER COLT—THF 
BALANCE OF THE TRAIN REING AHEAD 
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the Wind River as Circle, seventy miles 
above Riverton. The elevation of Circle 
is 6,450, and of Riverton about 5,000, 
ideal for stock, hay and grain growing. 
With an abundance of water in the 
Wind River, and with millions of acres 
now lying wild and uncultivated in 
sage-brush flats along this river, the 
farming possibilities of this section are 
practically unlimited. 

Leaving Riverton at 9 o’clock a. m., 
August 30, by automobile stage, I was 
whirled over the seventy-mile course to 
Cirele at 3 p. m. Now, Circle is no 
thriving western metropolis as yet, but 
I should be the last to ever say that at 
some day its spires of brick, stone ‘and 
mortar will not pierce the sky. Its 
waterworks is at the present time the 
great Wind River, its city limits are 
comprised in a forty-acre farm and gar- 
den tract, and its public buildings are 
condensed in a 15x 35-ft. log cabin, oc- 
eupied by Postmaster Allen, who also 
serves in the capacity of mayor, coun- 
eilman, chief of police and chief execu- 
tioner of postage stamps to the popu- 
lace of this ‘‘thriving’’ burg. In fact, 
Circle is composed of the simple log 
eabin above referred to, and the popu- 


lation at the time of writing numbers 
one — Mr. Allen, who has lived there 
‘‘past thutty years,’’ and doesn’t ex- 
pect soon to relinquish either his posi- 
tion as postmaster or his residence as a 
citizen. 

As I pulled, pushed and threw myself 
out of the crowded stage, I noticed a 
man in U.S. army duck approach me 
with smiling face. ‘‘Dykes, I’ll bet,’’ 
says I. ‘‘Right you are—you’re Mce- 
Guire, I guess,’’ said he, and no further 
introduction nor explanation was nec- 
essary. 

‘‘Guess you didn’t know you were 
going out with a cripple,’’ said Dykes, 
as we piled my baggage onto his burro- 
drawn buckboard. ‘‘How’s that?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*Oh, nothing—only I got run over a 
few years ago by a team and wagon. 
Had my backbone cracked in a couple 
of places, my shoulder and collar bone 
broken and a few ribs splintered— 
that’s all.”’ 

‘*Well, how do you manage to go on 
sheep-hunting trips and endure the 
hardships necessary ?’’ I inquired. 

‘*T don’t do much work on such trips. 
except walk and putter around camp 
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doing odd chores, cooking, ete. Fred 
Brown, my hunting chum, does all the 
heavy lifting and packing.”’ 

I now noticed that he walked in a 
peculiar position, holding his right 
shoulder and arm back further than the 
left, and that when he walked he placed 
his left hand upon the front part of his 
- left leg below the thigh for support. 
Later I saw that one might be in his 
company for some time without notic- 
ing these defects, except for the man- 
ner of carrying his right shoulder and 
arm. 

‘We'll go to Fred Bristol’s ranch, a 
mile up the draw, for supper,’’ said 
Dykes. And as I preferred to walk, 
needing the exercise, I closed the offi- 
cial gate of Circle after him as he trot- 
ted his team away. I had not gone far 
before I met a willowy-framed young 
man driving a burro pack train. As 
Dykes had told me that I would meet 
Brown on my way to the ranch, I intro- 
duced myself and we walked on to- 
gether to Bristol’s, where we were to 
have supper, lodging and breakfast, and 
the following morning depart on our 
hunting trip. 

Later I learned that Brown was com- 
posed of about one part Cherokee In- 
dian to seven parts American, but that 
he had been admonished by Dykes to 
let loose none of his ancestral traits 
while in camp with the ‘‘dude’’—at 
least not until we had all become well 
acquainted. This, however, Fred soon 
forgot, for the very next day, in walk- 
ing from Bristol’s to camp (he walked 
all the way, while Dykes and I alter- 
nated riding one burro) he unwound 
those sinewy legs and executed various 
styles of cakewalk while ascending the 
steep rises that we encountered. 

This was my first experience with a 
burro train for use on a hunting trip. 
I have been on a good many big-game 
hunting trips where pack horses were 
used, and on all these trips I had used 
good old horse flesh to transport my 
outfit and myself. I must say that I 
was a little dubious at first as to the 
success of our burro caravan, but Dykes 
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DYKES CROSSING THE SNOW-COVERED ICE 
BANK REFERRED TO IN STORY. 


assured me that I would be agreeably 
surprised, not only at the loads they 
would carry, but also at the speed at 
which they would travel. 

Kight full-grown burros and one colt 
composed our ‘‘train.’’ Of these one 
was saddled for the joint use of Dykes 
and me—Brown walking—and seven 
were packed. The packs averaged about 
100 pounds each, as we figured that our 
outfit wéighed about 700 pounds, total. 
We covered the thirteen miles to camp 
that day, including a 4,500-foot climb 
over the divide, in six hours—this in- 
eluding a stop for lunch of half an 
hour. We started from Bristol’s at 
10:30 a. m. and reached camp at 4:30 
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p. m., where two grouse that I had shot 
en route made a tasty addtion to a very 
enjoyable meal in a rocky nook beyond 
the divide and a few hundred feet be- 
low timberline, in a forest of ‘‘limber”’ 
pine (pinus flexiles). Elevation of camp, 
9,850 feet. As the day had been a per- 
fect one, and the night presaged the 
same, the erection of tents was unnec- 
essary. 

The morning dawned clear, and at its 
first break both Dykes and Fred were 
astir—the former to look for the bur- 
ros and the latter to get breakfast. 
The work of burro ‘‘cavvying’’ on this 
morning, as well as during all the trip, 
was not one to cause the wrangler any 
worry or work, for the little brutes 
were never more than a few hundred 
yards from camp, and many times right 
at hand. In this respect they have 
horses beaten a Mormon block. We 
carried about 100 pounds of oats, which 
we fed to them every morning in small 
quantities, and it was interesting to see 
them come for this tid-bit once or twice 
a day during the trip. None of them 
were ever hobbled, the only precaution 
taken in this direction being the plac- 
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ing of a bell on the leader in order to 
more readily locate the bunch when we 
wanted them. 

As Dykes could do no lifting, the 
packing fell to Fred and me, later de- 
volving more upon him, and as Fred 
especially is very handy with the 
‘*hitch,’’ the work never consumed very 
much time. 

Everything ready, down, down, we 
traveled, almost sliding off the steep 
places on the trail, until we reached the 
Dinwoody, some five miles below camp. 
Then up this smashing stream we 
wound our way for seven miles to the 
camp that was to be the scene of our 
success or failure. Distance traveled 
during the day, twelve miles. Eleva- 
tion of camp, 9,900 feet; camp situated 
in a heavy growth of high-growing fir 
and spruce, where the Dinwoody’s 
noisy harangue was to be heard at all 
times, a branch of it flowing fifty feet 
from our camp. 

I carried a 7x7 teepee, which I soon 
had erected, and the other boys had a 
12x 14 wall tent, which they strung on 
a ridge pole supported by two poles 
crossed in front and two in rear. 














LOOKING OVER THE COUNTRY FROM AN ELEVATION OF 12,100 FT. 


“Fremont’s and Gannett’s Peaks arose in great majesty a few miles southwest of us, showing their hoary 
crowns thru blankets of snow and ice qt elevations ground 13,500 ft. 
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The bright and almost balmy morn- 
ing of September 2 saw us departing 
from camp at 8 o’clock in our shirt 
sleeves, headed for elevations that ordi- 
narily, at this time of year, called for 
sweaters or heavy coats. The subject 
of rams was the absorbing one now, 
even if at times we did feel that we 
should resort to whispers when a par- 
ticularly likely country became sud- 
denly uncovered or a pretty ‘‘pocket’’ 
hove in sight. Dykes was the wonder 
of the day from a physiological stand- 
point. Here he was, on a trip that even 
an athlete would sometimes be scared 
of, walking and crawling over all kinds 
of the roughest country imaginable and 
yet forbidden by physicians and sur- 
geons to attempt such a thing. (Later 
I saw in the office of Dr. Lathrop of 
Casper, Wyo., an X-ray photograph of 
his spine, showing distinctly two cracks 
about four inches apart; the photo- 
graph also showed where these parts 
had been crushed down out of place.) 

Rising up above timberline, we began 
to see old ram tracks, and a short dis- 


tance farther on Dykes showed us a 
place where he stalked and killed a ram 


a year before. After climbing to an 
elevation of 11,000 feet, we dropped 
into the gulch, crossed it and climbed 
up the other side, 1,000 feet above the 
little streamlet that contributed to the 
waters of the Dinwoody. In-this climb 
we found an almost impossible barrier 
of solid ice that spread over the moun- 
tain for a couple of hundred feet in 
width and many hundreds in length, 
and which dropped at an angle consid- 
erably sharper than 45°. By going 
around this glacier-like ice bank we 
found a placé that was covered with a 
greater depth of snow than the rest, 
and here Fred dug foot-holds with his 
gun stock, and we crossed in safety. 
When we ascended to the summit of 
the divide we found sheep tracks every- 
where—some weeks old, and some days 
old. We saw none real fresh, but I 
forgot to say that in the morning close 
to camp we saw the fresh track of a 
single ram. Going up the ridge we 
reached a point 12,100 feet in eleva- 
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AN EMERALD LAKE IN THE SHEEP COUNTRY. 


tion, which exposed to view some great 
sheep pockets a mile or so above us. 
Fremont’s and Gannett’s peaks arose 
in great majesty a few miles southwest 
of us, showing their hoary crowns thru 
blankets of snow and ice at elevations 
around 13,500 feet. This Fremont 
range is one of the most rugged I have 
ever laid eyes on, being composed prin- 
cipally of gigantic pinnacles with sides 
almost perpendicular. It was a great 
scene, and while I exposed a film on it, 
the distance was too great to properly 
show it in a photograph. 

I noticed, contrary to other sections 
in which I have hunted sheep, some of 
which have conglomerate formations, 
that this country is composed almost 
entirely of granite—and in places such 
a slippery granite that great danger is 
experienced in keeping one’s feet un- 
less proper footwear is used. Dykes 
had written me to be sure to take rub- 
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DYKES STOPS FOR A DRINK. 


ber shoes or boots, and while at the 
time I thought my old tried-and-true 
Russell moceasin boots with hob-nails 
or lumberman’s ecalks would be all 
right on any rocky formation, yet when 
I saw the conditions and tested my 
footwear I was glad that I had taken 
along my Barker hunting boots with 
rubber vamps and soles and leather up- 
pers. These boots are not so good, 
however, on the rougher, or conglome- 
rate formations, as they will wear more 
easily, nor on grassy slopes where they 
will slip. Therefore my Russell boots 
were worn on the latter character of 
hunting ground, and served me well. 
There are many hundreds of acres 
lying in this hunting district composed 
entirely of broken grarfite rocks run- 
ning from the size of your fist to that 
of a large hay stack, the sizes from 
that of a cook stove to a piano pre- 
dominating —all sloping at grades 
ranging around 50 per cent. In all my 
five former sheep hunts I have never 
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seen country so much of which was 
rock climbing, and none which aver- 
aged so high in difficulty of going. 
These large granite fields were found 
usually skirting immense precipices, 
and were caused by great slabs sepa- 
rating from the precipices and in fall- 
ing breaking into rocks of all sizes and 
shapes. 

About 3 p. m. we started for camp, 
descending by a different branch of 
the Dinwoody than that by which we 
had come up. While dropping down 
a steep gulch in the rock Dykes looked 
below and remarked, -‘‘There’s some- 
thing on that ridge there that doesn’t 
look natural.’’ ‘‘Sheep!’’ I exclaimed, 
as my eye focused the same objects. 
They proved to be four rams, one big 
one and three of medium size. They 
were about 500 yards away, probably 
300 feet below us in elevation, and ly- 
ing down. It seemed impossible to 
stalk them from our position, as we 
were on the side of a steep mountain, 
while they were on a little promontory 
or ridge near the foot of this moun- 
tain, where they had a clear field of 
view in every direction—something a 
ram usually looks out for pretty well. 

We thought to fool them by chang- 
ing our route and going at right angles 
to our former course, but they saw the 
move, arose and were soon scampering 
up the country and lost to view. 

We had spent quite a little time in 
figuring out a plan of action on the 
rams, so now it was getting pretty late, 
and we had a long, dangerous route 
to travel to camp. Snow began falling, 
turning to rain as we descended. We 
got soaked up pretty well by the time 
we reached camp (8 p. m.), an hour 
after dark—solid tired—so much so 
that, rather than subject myself to 
cold by waiting to eat (as I was soaked 
with perspiration from within and with 
rain from without), I rolled into the 
covers as soon as I could. I noticed 
that the other boys must have felt the 
same way about it as I did, for they, 
too, went to bed supperless. We all 
put in a restless night, full of sheep 
vagaries and night mountain climb- 
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ing—or, rather, mountain descending. 

We were awake at daybreak, up 
soon thereafter, and away by 8 o’clock, 
this time traveling northward, as we 
thought it best to leave the disturbed 
rams a day to settle down. We went 
into a good sheep country this day, for 
when hardly a mile from camp we saw 
fresh ram tracks. Traveling toward a 
pocket at timberline Dykes warned us 
to go slow, as he said he had never 
failed to find sheep here. We stole 
along cautiously, and while we saw no 
sheep in the ‘‘pocket,’’ we saw enough 
sign to assure us that sheep were in 
the vicinity. We climbed out of the 
‘*nocket,’’ then over some ridgy coun- 
try for a quarter of a mile until we 
reached the slope that extended in the 
other direction. As we were here ex- 
posing ourselves to a big country on 
the opposite side of the gulch, we lay 
concealed behind some scrubby pine 
bushes and threw the glasses on the op- 
posite side of the creek, an almost per- 
pendicular wall of rock above, sloping 
into slides of shale rock and benches of 


rock below. Fred had hardly put the 
glasses to his face before he said, ‘‘I 


see a ram.’’ It proved to be a ram 
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lying on-a rock on the opposite hillside 
about a half mile away. We later de- 
tected two more rams lying on the same 
rock. In order to stalk them success- 
fully we saw we would have to back 
away for a quarter of a mile, then drop 
into a coulee and follow it around the 
hill we were on, as far as the stream, 
then down the stream to a position 
above the sheep. We crawled back for 
100 yards, then walked, stooping, and 
finally were able to walk straight up 
until we circled around to the stream, 
where we again were in danger of ex- 
posing ourselves. After crawling again 
for about 100 yards and wading thru 
the stream we finally got to within 
about 500 yards of our sheep. About 
this time a young ram that we had not 
seen before appeared in the rocks 
above us and almost on a line between 
us and the three we were stalking. 
This was a new danger that we had not 
counted on before, because if very badly 
frightened we knew he would alarm the 
others. By some clever maneuvering we 
were able to reach a position behind a 
rock about eight feet square and 
something like 300 yards away from 
the three sheep on the rock. We were 
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on the immense rockslide the nature of 
which has already been described, the 
rocks running in about the same sizes 
as formerly mentioned. While we were 
behind this eight-foot rock (Fred at 
one end and Dykes at the other, spying 
the sheep, and I in the center space 
listening to their reports) the young 
ram and another ram that we had 
heretofore not seen put in an. appear- 
ance about 250 yards away, excitedly 
looking at us. At about the same time 
Fred said, ‘‘The big rams have moved 
off the rock and are coming our way.”’ 

And here let me interpose a few re- 
marks. I had on a former sheep hunt 
allowed my guide to get between me 














DYKES AND HIS MASSIVE RAM. NOTE HIS 
HAPPY SMILE. 


and the game—he doing all the peek- 
ing over in such a way that when I 
was ready to fire he was on the line of 
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fire, causing me to move to one side in 
order to miss him, thereby allowing the 
sheep to start running before I could 
shoot. And at that time I formed a 
sacred resolution that I would never 
again at the critical moment allow my 
guide or guides to do the ‘‘peeking 
over’’ for me. But in this latter case, 
as soon as we took our positions behind 
this rock, Fred happened to be at one 
end of it and Dykes at the other, with 
myself between, and for a few minutes 
I was content to keep from sight and 
depend on their remarks on the move- 
ment of the game to guide my action. 
But a hunter who has had any experi- 
ence at all on big game should occupy 
the ‘‘front-row’’ seat at the crucial mo- 
ment. I probably would have acted 
differently on this occasion were it not 
for the fact that one of the conditions 
of our arrangements had been that 
Dykes and Brown should also try for 
a ram apiece after I had mine down, 
they each having a hunting license per- 
mitting them to kill one. 

Fred was in a sitting position at his 
end of the rock, so I asked him to 
jump up so I could get there. As he 
did so I looked and saw the three big 
rams, also another of medium size— 
making five in all, counting the first 
one—in plain view ahead. The middle 
ram of the three being the larger and 
having the darker coat, attracted my 
attention first, even tho Fred had said, 
‘‘Take the first ram; he has the biggest 
horns’’—so in a hurried and much 
‘*rattled’’ condition, I fired at him at 
168 yards (afterwards measured) as he 
stood. As we learned later, the shot 
broke his right foreleg. He bounded 
away up among the rocks as I fired 
again and missed. The bullet must 
have struck ahead of him, for he 
turned and came back above his for- 
mer course, almost toward us, when 
my third shot struck him in the left 
side of the lower neck, ranging thru 
him, and coming out the right hip, 
tearing him up frightfully inside. This 
shot sent him headlong down among 
the rocks for what I thought was 














BROWN AND THE AUTHOR READY TO START FOR CAMP WITH DYKES’ BIG HEAD AND 
SOME OF THE MEAT. 


keeps, but later I saw him making his 
get-away 200 yards away. Now and 
then I was able to get a chance shot 


at him as he appeared between the 


rocks. I fired ten more shots at him, 
only three of which touched him (thir- 
teen shots in all with a score of five 
hits) before he finally went down for 
good at a distance of 250 yards. One 
of the last three shots struck him in the 
hip and broke some bones, lodging in 
the opposite hip. The steel point of this 
bullet (the 150-grain spitzer, or service 
bullet) remained intact without break- 
ing up at all. The fourth shot grazed 
his shoulder and neck, making a groove 
in the hair ten inches long, which will 
be seen in the finished mount. The 
fifth shot penetrated his left side for- 
ward of flank, emerging from stomach 
on the opposite side. 

After my third shot, when Dykes 
saw my ram fall, he began firing at the 
leader of the band. His first shooting 
was at a distance of 265 yards, his last 
shot being fired at 325 yards. Out of 
the four shots fired in the offhand po- 
sition at the distances mentioned, he 
scored three hits—two in the rear of 
hips—one in each, the shots being only 
six inches apart. One of these bullets 


came out thru the belly, tearing out 
with it a large part of the intestines. 
This was very remarkable shooting at 
an animal going directly away, but the 
most wonderful part of it was the fact 
that the bullet entering the left hip 
ranged toward the right, while the one 
entering the right hip ranged toward 
the left, the lines crossing at the colon. 
The third shot barely cut the hide 
across one of the shoulders. This ram, 
shot thru almost lengthwise twice, 
with fifteen pounds of intestines hang- 
ing out and almost touching the 
ground, traveled a quarter of a mile 
before he succumbed. Dykes followed 
him until rim-rocked, returning with- 
out success. The next day Fred found 
him dead, just at the lower end of an 
almost perpendicular ‘‘gut’’ that cut 
the wall of rock, up which the remain- 
ing three rams had climbed after the 
shooting. 

As will hereafter be shown, Dykes 
got the leader of the band, and a won- 
derful head, and a pathetic incident in 
connection with this experience was 
the returning of one of the remaining 
three rams back to the scene of the 
shooting, looking for his leader. The 


three in making their escape had ap- 
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parently. become bewildered at the loss 
of their leader, and when Dykes fol- 
lowed the blood trail of his ram he al- 
most ran into this other ram coming on 
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A RECORD HEAD LOOKS BESIDE JUST 
A PLAIN, GOOD HEAD. 


his back track, undoubtedly looking 
for the old-timer that had fallen. As 
soon as he saw Dykes hé wheeled and 
joined his two companions. 

As it was getting late and camp was 
two miles away over a very rough 
route, we had only time to dress my 
ram that day. The elevation of point 
where I killed my ram was 10,700 feet. 

The next morning we left camp early 
and separated at a point just below 
where Dykes’ ram was last seen, Fred 
going to look for it, and Dykes and I 
moving over to mine, about a quarter 
of a mile farther on. While we were 
skinning it we heard Fred’s triumphant 
shout, and thru the glasses could see 
that he stood beside the dead ram. Of 
course we immediately went to him 
over the field of broken rocks and 
found that Dykes had a really wonder- 
ful head. While in body not as large 
a ram as mine, nor with as dark or 
beautiful a coat, yet he carried a great 
set of horns, the measurements, weight, 
ete., of which were: 


Spread, 24 in. 
Circumference base right horn, 16 in. (full). 
Circumference base left horn, 16'in. (full). 
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Length outside curve right horn, 39% in. 

Length outside curve left horn, 41% in. 

Circumference horn, 10 in. from base, left, 
15 1/16 in. (full). 

Circumference horn, 10 in. from base, right, 
15 1/16 in. (full). 

Weight of horns and skull, 45 lbs. 

Age of ram, 13 yrs. 


After dressing out his sheep and car- 
ing for it so it would keep till next 
morning, as it was an all-day job for 
Fred and me to carry in mine, we all 
repaired to my sheep and measured and 
weighed it. It was a very nice ram, 
above the average in horn measure- 
ment, 8 years old. The measurements, 
weight, etc., were as follows: 


Circumference each horn at base, 15 9/16 in. 

Circumference ea¢h horn 4 in. from base, 
15 in.. 

Length outside curve, left horn, 32% in. 

Length outside curve, right horn, 34% in. 

Spread, 20 in. 


WEIGHT. 
Cg ee gt | ee rire a 39 lbs. 
en UE SORE sess eahesewes eeu 9 lbs. 
RP ARGS CCAR Rak We Cate 10 lbs. 
are WO TOS ona ind bose vce 71 Ibs. 
PWOPBUUATEONS, BRC c0:8 5 vee 0 dees 3 81 lbs. 
Pieces of waste cut off ........ 19 lbs. 
Hog dress—one-fifth ........... 60 lbs. 
Blood—one-eighth .............. 35 lbs. 


Oi sha oe oak es Raa Rea 324 lbs. 


Fred packed up seventy-two pounds 
of the meat of my ram, while I carried 
the head, sealp, feet and the glasses 
and camera (fifty-two pounds in all), 
and we departed on our two-mile hike 
to camp over as rough a route as I 
have ever seen game meat or trophies 
transported. We made the distance in 
just two and a half hours. 

The following day’s work was a rep- 
etition of the preceding one, with the 
exception that we carried in Dykes’ 
sheep instead of mine, Fred taking a 
big load of the meat, and I the head. 
So very much of the meat of both sheep 
was spoiled by shooting that we could 
only eut out the good, leaving the re- 
mainder for Fred to carry in next day 
on returning from his hunting trip. 

While traveling to Dykes’ ram this 
morning we were surprised to see a 
large ram at a distance of about 200 
or 225 yards, as we jumped him from 
a choice pocket at the foot of a cliff 
that rises only a quarter of a mile from 
camp. He had undoubtedly been feed- 
ing on the juicy, tender grass found 
on the well-watered ground thereabout 
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(and which they always like so well) 
when we approached, and were it not 
for our loud talking we might have 
been able to get much closer to him, 
He soon made his get-away, as Fred 
carried no gun this morning. We all 
agreed that his horns compared very 
favorably with those of Dykes’ ram. 

The next day Fred went ram hunt- 
ing, and Dykes and I loafed at camp— 
he spending his time fleshing out the 
heads and hides of our two rams, and 
I busying myself with writing notes of 
the trip. Fred returned without sue- 
cess, except with the report that he had 
seen some ewes and lambs on a distant 
mesa. 

As we were anxious that Fred should 
get a ram, we remained out another 
day, Fred taking in what Dykes con- 
sidered a particularly good sheep sec- 
tion north of camp. As there was 
nothing for Dykes and me to do around 
camp we went out photographing, 
climbing over some beautiful country 
to the southeast in the direction of Fre- 
mont’s Peak. We reached the divide 
between the North Fork and the South 
Fork of the Dinwoody, from which 
point we commanded a good view of 
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the entire length of the South Fork— 
a truly magnificent sight. I had on 
my previous trips been greatly im- 
pressed with the grandeur of the North 
Fork, but this day I was compelled to 
admit that the South Fork country was 
the ruggedest and that its sheep-hunt- 
ing possibilities seemed greatest. 

Fred arrived in camp soon after we 
did with the news that he had seen and 
photographed three young rams—a 
22-year-old and two 3-year-olds—at a 
distance of 100 feet, but outside of 
these his quest for game had been un- 
successful. 

So the following morning found us 
hitting the trail for Cirele—a very 
nice two days’ pack taking us to Fred 
Bristol’s ranch, where we found Mrs. 
Bristol lonesomely yet smilingly await- 
ing us, her husband not as yet having 
returned from his logging trip. 

The next day I bade goodbye to my 
newly made friends, after expressing 
the wish that we might sometime again 
have the pleasure of a trip in the hills. 
For my hunt had been an absolute 
pleasure trip in every way. The com- 
pany, the weather and the country had 
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all conduced to the pleasure, the com- 
fort and the success of the trip. Every 
day had been clear and warm (with 
the exception of a little squall the eve- 
ning of our first day’s hunt), and we 
hardly had so much as a zephyr to mar 
our hunting. Shirt sleeves were the 
order every day, even in the elevations 
up to 10,000, 11,000 and 12,000. 

I had been gone from the outfitting 
point ten days—four of which were 
consumed in going in and coming out, 
and the remaining six days in the per- 
manent camp field—and in that time I 
had had the pleasure of seeing a mam- 
moth ram brought down by some, good 
shooting, and had the luck myself to 
bring down a good representative of 
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pack my belongings in his five-passen- 
ger Overland and ride as his guest to 
Riverton. This was indeed a pleasant 
surprise, and the more so when I found 
that my host was Mr. Clarence Wim- 
penny, a prominent sportsman of that 
section and a big fur dealer of River- 
ton. Mr. Wimpenny and his two 
friends—Judge Shipton and Lud Jen- 
sen—were just returning from a suc- 
cessful elk hunt above Dubois. 

It may be of some information to the 
readers to know what I carried into the 
game fields, so will enumerate the dif- 
ferent articles: 


1 .30 U.S. ’06 carbine and 40 service shells. 
1 .22 Stevens pocket pistol, for grouse, rab- 
bits, ete. 








ON THE LAST LAP OF THE JOURNEY. 


Mr. Wimpenny (center), his two hunting friends and the car in which the author and his baggage were 
earried from Circle to Riverton. 


the species by some very poor shooting. 
My associates in camp were as sunny 
as the weather that favored us, and 
their biscuits and pancakes were as 
light as the air we breathed. As I 
write I can think of nothing lacking to 
make the trip a perfect one—providing 
the photographs are good; if they 
aren’t I’ll sell my old camera and steal 
a new one. 

The stage doesn’t run on Sundays 
between Circle and Riverton, so I 
hailed a passing automobile and placed 
my case before them, with the result 
that the owner and driver told me to 


1 Marble Safety Hunting Knife, 
blade 

Marble Waterproof Match Box. 

aneroid barometer. 

Eastman Kodak 3-A, with Goerz lens, 
also steel telescopic tripod for same. 

pair Weiss 8-power binoculars. 

Eiderdown sleeping robe, also 1 comfort 
and 1 pair 5-lb. blankets. (The Com- 
fort Sleeping Pocket would have been 
preferable for this trip, but mine had 
been loaned.) 

7x7 teepee with floor. 

light saddle, 20-1b. 

pair Russell Moccasin boots. 

pair 8-in. Barker hunting boots, rubber 
soles and vamps, leather uppers. 

pair German socks, with uppers cut off, 
for the Barker boots. (I used in ad- 
dition to German socks in these boots, 
a pair of heavy woolen socks, and nev- 
er suffered from sore feet.) 

pairs heavy woolen socks. 

canvas war-bag—small, 


414-inch 
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small canvas sack, containing needle and 
thread, handy tool outfit, gun _ oil, 
leather gun cleaner, whetstone, first- 
aid outfit, etc. 

Duxbax suit and an extra pair of wool- 
en trousers. 

woolen shirts. 

suits heavy underwear. 

Burberry raincoat. 

pair dogskin gloves. 

sweater, 

Stetson hat and 1 corduroy cap. 

gun scabbard. 

pair Outdoor Life scales. 

rubber folding drinking cup. 

pair colored glasses for snow. 
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After returning from my sheep hunt 
I had occasion to write a letter to A. 
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have climbed over—and under—in the Wind 
River Mountains. It is a wonderful country, 
but too hard for a steady job, and after see- 
ing all of it from Sweetwater to the Divide 
between Buffalo fork of Snake River and 
Stinkingwater, I am prepared to say that it 
is the hardest country between the Old Mex- 
ico line and the north line of Wyoming, and 
I believe that it is the hardest fn the United 
States. With back-pack I have been allover 
it, and with burros I have been for weeks at 
a time picking a route here and there among 
its cafions. The Dinwoody country is only a 
small area compared to the whole, and by 
going out to the extreme head of Dinwoody, 
and getting on the divide between there and 
Green River, and then turning to the right, 
past’ part of Tory, and out onto a “prom- 
ontory” at the head of Roaring Fork of 
Green River, a man can get to see grander 
views of really rough country than one in 
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MAP SHOWING HUNTING COUNTRY AND HOW TO REACH IT. 


C. Rowell, mentioned in my story as 
the old trapper who had camped far- 
thest up the Dinwoody, and who is now 
running traps in Colorado. I enclosed 
to Mr. Rowell a few of the photographs 
taken on my trip, knowing he would be 
glad to look over the old familiar 
scenes of his former haunts, and I was 
pleased to receive a letter from him by 
return mail. It contains so much of in- 
terest about that country that could 
not be covered by me in my descrip- 
tion that I take the liberty of repro- 
ducing a part of it herewith: 


I have your letter with photos, which are 
fine, but do NOT make me homesick for the 
thousands of square miles of rocks that I 


ten thousand believes to exist. By turning 
the other way from Dinwoody, and striking 
the Bull Lake cafion, and on to Little Wind 
River and on across the different prongs of 
Popoagie, and then to the Sweetwater and 
the Sandies, it is cafions, glaciers, high cliffs, 
areas of slide rock and high peaks all the 
way, and it is a route that only a good 
climber can get over on foot—a horse or 
burro is out of the question in going across 
the cafions, except in a few places that do 
not tie, one with another. 

I have winter camps in allof those cafions, 
and had a trap line from the head of 
Sweetwater to Buffalo Fork of Snake River, 
and had a better chance than anyone else I 
know of to know what is in that country, 
and I will say that there are more mountain 
sheep in the Wind River Mountains than the 
game “counters” credit to the whole of Wy- 
oming. The Indians take a heavy toll when 
a hard winter drives the sheep to the lower 
rim, but, apart from that, and the work of 
a very few lions and wolves, the sheep there 
are seldom molested. 

On the head of Roaring Fork I saw more 
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than twenty big rams in one band, and in 
winter I have seen flocks of ewes and lambs 
out on every ridge where the snow biew off 
—as many as a hundred, I think, from one 
point of observation. Not one dude in a hun- 
dred can stand the “graft’’ of getting sheep 
in that country, unless the sheep come out 
to the edge somewhere and wait for the 
hunter to come along. Some of the guides 
around Dubois know the sheep country fair- 
ly well, and some of them know a few of 
the rough places along the edge, and some 
of them know the places that they can get 
to a-horseback. 

I would enjoy hunting sheep with a camera 
if circumstances would permit, but I confess 
that I do not care for hunting them with a 
rifle, and will never again kill a mountain 
sheep unless circumstances happen to place 
me where I must have the meat. To tell the 
truth, I do not care much for killing any- 
thing, any more, and the only hunting that 
I enjoy is to get after wolves in open coun- 
try or to get out and kill a bear when his 
meat is good. I killed the biggest bear in 
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this section last spring, and did not hunt a 
minute after I killed him, when I knew that 
I could easily kill more bear. I saved every 
pound of that meat (over 300 lbs., weighed), 
and salted it down, and another man and I 
used every pound of it. 

I admire fine game heads and used to en- 
joy killing big sheep and big buck deer, but 
now it is only the need of meat that can 
induce me to kill either a deer or a sheep, 
and before I would kill one of the few re- 
maining elk in this section of Colorado I 
would eat small game—largely porcupines— 
all winter. 

After reading of your former hunts after 
sheep I was glad to hear that you visited 
the Dinwoody and hope to read your pub- 
lished account of the hunt. I was certainly 
well pleased to hear of the luck that friend 
Dykes had—no one in the world would bet- 
ter enjoy getting such a sheep than would 
Dykes. He is a natural hunter and one of 
the hardest shots at guess distances that I 
ever shot with. A. C. ROWELL 

















On Guard. 


Watching the harbor and the shore, 
Ready for what may come, 

Standirg within an open door, 
Guarding the gates of home. 


Training the hand to resist the wrong. 
Teaching the eye to be true, 

Making the muscles firm and strong 
For what they may have to do. 


Keeping the navy well equipped, 
Facing the angry sea 

With boys as brave as ever were shipped, 
Holding the wide world’s key. 


Watching the harbor and the shore, 
Ready for what may come, 

Standing within an open door, 
Guarding the gates of home. 


BELLE WILLEY GUE. 




















WILD-CAT HUNTING IN KENTUCKY 


HUBERT HUTTON 


We arrived at the foothills of the 
mountains of Eastern Kentucky with- 
out mishap with our party, among 
whom were Mr. and Mrs. Homer Oli- 
ver, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Blake, our 
guide Johnson, and myself and wife, 
and we at once began the tedious trip 
into the mountains. 

As we go along let us pause to see 
what kind of a country we are enter- 
ing. You know Kentucky is a part of 
a very old land surface. At some time 
during that period of geological history 
when most of the coal of the world was 
formed a slow upward movement be- 
gan in this region, which by the close 
of the coal period had brought above 
sea level all that portion of the state 
lying east of the Tennessee River. 

In the long ages that have elapsed 
since Kentucky east of the Tennessee 
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River became land, it has had many 
vicissitudes of fortune. Cycles of ele- 
vation and depression, increasing and 
diminishing the erosive power of the 


streams, have come and gone; atmos- 
pheric wasting has done its worst; the 
country has felt the influence of strong 
earth strains and thrusts along two of 
its borders and, to some extent, in the 
interior. It has not entirely escaped 
the trial by fire tho this was never 
very severe, and evidences of it have 
been nearly all obliterated. The great 
ice sheet, which for so long held the 
territory to the north in its embrace, 
scarcely entered Kentucky at all. 

Kentucky, you know, embraces six 
well-marked physical regions, which 
are the direct expression of atmospheric 
erosion acting upon rock formations 
differing in hardness and other charac- 
ters. These regions are: The Blue 
Grass region; the Knobs; the moun- 
tains, or Eastern coal fields; the West- 
ern coal fields; the cavernous limestone 
area and the Jackson Purchase. 

Very briefly, I will describe the 
mountain, or Eastern coal fields region. 
All that part of the state east of a line 
drawn from a point in Greenup county, 
on the Ohio River, to the Wayne-Clin- 
ton county line on the Tennessee bor- 
der, is commonly called the mountains. 
This region contains 10,450 square 
miles, according to geographic statis- 
ties, being physically a plateau with 
deep valleys and true mountains of 
great elevation on its southeast border. 
The general surface of this plateau 
slopes from 1,500 feet near the Tennes- 
see border and the Pine Mountains to 
1,000 feet and lower near the Ohio and 
the Sandy rivers. The Pine and Cum 
berland Mountains of the southeast 
border form long, even-topped ridges, 
with few gaps or breaks in them. The 
Cumberland range presents.its steepest 
slope to the east, the Pine Mountains 
their steepest slope to the west. Cross 
mountain ranges of equal or greater 
height connect the Cumberland and 
Pine Mountain ranges. This region 
possesses vast stores of undeveloped 


mineral wealth in the form of iron and 
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OUR CATCH. 


coal, and its lumber resources are also 
still very great. 

So much for the country. Now let 
us turn our attention to the variety 
and abundance of game in these moun- 
tains. Kentucky still has an abund- 
ance of wild cats here and quite a num- 
ber of the little brown bears. Other 
game mammals are the raccoon, opos- 
sum, fox, weasel, skunk, muskrat, rab- 
bit, ground hog, and squirrel. Among 
birds are the wild turkey, pheasant, 
quail, heron, crane, crow, buzzard, 
singing birds like the redbird, or ‘‘ Ken- 
tucky cardinal,’’ and birds of passage 
like ducks and geese. 

But we must hurry on and locate a 
suitable camping site before the sinis- 
ter shades of night overtake and stay 
our progress. The mountain air begins 
to exhilarate us as we climb higher up 
thru the beautiful mountains and we 
feel all the joys of open-air life. We 
pass numerous caves and we are re- 
minded of Mammoth Cave in Edmon- 
son county, the pride of Kentucky, 
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with its miles of galleries, its domes, its 
subterranean lakes and rivers and 
other wonders without number. Next 
we come to a river which leaps out 
over a mountain wall, reminding one 
of the great Niagara Falls, as it drops 
foaming to the depths below and hur- 
ries off toward the sea. 

And now we have come to a shady 
glen, near a brook, trickling down the 
ravine, and we are agreed that here is 
a suitable place to pitch temporary 
camp. So itis done. With the able as- 
sistance of our wives things are soon 
put in order and supper prepared. 
After the evening meal is enjoyed by 
our hungry party we listen to some 
yarns by Oliver, who is ever ready to 
erack a joke. One he told was about a 
trip he took: out thru the southwest. 
He said, ‘‘I was riding thru the great 
tunnel of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad, near Raton, New 
Mexico, and I was somewhat startled 
by the low, soft tones of a female voice 
just a few seats in the rear of me, 
which said: ‘Oh, Georgie! do stop, or 
I’ll be angry.’ The lights had not been 
lit and I could only surmise what was 
going on, as I could not see the owner 
of the soft voice. Again the soft voice 
said: ‘Georgie, dear, do behave and 
quit your monkeying.’ I was greatly 
shocked at this and the darkness hid a 
deep red blush that suffused my coun- 
tenance as I pictured the scene behind 
me and I tried in vain to penetrate the 
darkness to get a glimpse of the couple. 
The sweet voice again reached my ears 
in a frightened whisper: ‘Georgie, do 
leave my skirts alone!’ Just at that 
moment the train glided out into the 
light, showing, no doubt, a look of hor- 
rified propriety on my countenance 
and exposing to my view, three seats 
back, a pug dog (Georgie) tugging at 
the hem of the skirt of his mistress, a 
spectacled old maid of perhaps past 
forty-five years. I immediately went 
into the buffet and it required several 
strong toddies to quiet my nerves.”’ 

Then the conversation drifted to the 
hunt we were to have the next day and 








DAN, JACK AND RANGER. 


each fellow was bragging what a fine ments he was joined by Lucy, Dan, 
shot his wife was. Stanley Blake said: Jack, Ranger and Fiddler, all crack cat 
‘‘My wife’s a fine shot. She can hit a hounds, and we contemplated seeing 
dollar every time.’’ Homer Oliver says, some royal sport. And we hadn’t long 
‘*That’s nothing, my wife goes thru my to wait, for very soon the hounds were 
trousers and never misses a dime.”’ running Mr. Cat a ‘‘sight chase’’ and 

So after hearing these and many soon had him treed in a mountain pine. 
more witty sayings of Oliver and oth- Oliver served extradition papers on the 
ers we retired for the night, arising cat, after ascending the tree with diffi- 
early next morning and made the start culty, and the fight began as soon as 
for the wild cat country. the animal hit the ground. The dogs 

When the noon-day sun was high in put in some good work and finished 
the heavens we unleashed the hounds the bloody business in record time. 
and they at once began to get busy. This job done, we crossed the valley 


Owing to the undergrowth on these and hunted up the side of the opposite 
mountains we made very slow progress mountain. Here we met with good 
and after an hour’s hunt had covered luck, catching two more eats. Consid- 
only a small area. About 1 o’clock ering we had done a good day’s hunt- 
‘Sailor,’ one of Stanley Blake’s trio of ing we repaired to camp, proudly ex- 
hounds, opened up and in a few mo- _hibiting our three cat hides. 


On the Summit. 


Here on the mystic borderland I rest, 

Too far above to feel the city’s strife; 

Too far below to share the heavenly life; 

But here to know them both, the poor and 
blest. 

To look below and see the ocean’s crest 

All travel-worn and old and growing white, 

And countless millions struggling thru the 
night, . 

Some weak, some strong and others in the 
test; 

And then to turn and look above and know 

How graciously the sky bends o’er the land. 

I would that I could reach one hand below, 

And one to yonder joyous heavenly band, 

And draw them closer to each other, so, 

At last to place them safely hand in hand 


GEORGIA HICKS. 





THE LARGEST FISH ON COTTON 
THREAD 


FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 








Author of ‘“‘Big Fish With Light Tackle,’’ 
‘‘Fishing The Florida Keys for Big Ones,’’ 
‘*‘Days and Nights at Long Key Fishing Camp, 
Long Key, Fla.,’’ ‘‘Eighty Muscallonge on 
Bass Tackle in Sixteen Days,’’ etc., ete. 
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The author. 


For the last several winters while 
big-game sea-fishing with light tackle 
off the Florida keys, I have been ac- 
companied by James L. Jordan, found- 


er of ‘‘the Cotton Thread Fishing Club 
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frequently entertained me with stories 
of fish caught by his club members 
and himself on Clark’s No. 24, O. N. T. 
spool cotton thread, and how, at its in- 
ception, most everybody considered the 
club a huge joke. 

‘*You just come to our annual dinner, 
November 4,’’ he wrote me in October, 
1915, ‘‘and you will meet a fine lot of 
men and have a good time.’’ 

I did as suggested and recall most 
vividly my arrival at the Raunt, Ja- 
maica Bay. As I stepped from the 
train in a downpour of rain I was some- 
what surprised to find myself surround- 
ed by water (it is not always repulsive 
to an angler), with a network of high 
walks leading to different fishing clubs, 
ete. 

‘‘Where’s Jimmie Jordan’s?’’ I in- 
quired of two pleasant, apparently 
amused men, who were on the same 
train. ‘‘Right this way,’’ replied the 
elder of the two, a distinguished look- 
ing gentleman, who looked like a bank 
president, not out of place. The other 
serutinized me carefully, and laughing 
outright said: ‘‘Pardon me, is your 
name Ellsworth?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘ Well, this is Jimmie’s father, 
and I am Jimmie’s brother. We’re 
awfully glad to meet you’’—punctuat- 
ed by a hearty handshake that was 
sincere. 

Together we slid down the board 
walk and shortly a being all covered 
with oilskins, looking more like a log- 
gerhead turtle, head sticking out, ap- 
proached and shouted: ‘‘Hello, there! 
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’Pon my soul; I knew it. Gee! I’m glad 
to see you. Been telling all the boys 
you’d sure be here.’’ 

That banquet is now history (see au- 
thor’s article in Outdoor Life for June, 
1916, ‘‘The Most Unique Fishing Club 
in the World’’), and when I again visit- 
ed Florida I was full of enthusiasm 
over cotton-thread fishing. I was 
deeply interested, as every true angler 
should be, in anything that reduces 
fishing to a more scientific basis. I 
realized immediately that to capture a 
fish with as light a line depended on a 
light rod and very delicate reel manipu- 
lation. Also fully aware of the fact 
that cotton-thread fishing was out of 
place on the Florida reefs; but as there 
was no immediate prospect of my being 
able to try it elsewhere, it did not alter 
my determination. 

Hesitancy, fear and timidity are not 
characteristics of mine, and somehow or 
other I intuitively felt that I would be 
successful beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectation. 

When I unpacked my rod trunk and 
hung up my collection of salt-water 
rods, Jimmy was there. He was fa- 
miliar with them and made no com- 
ment, but when I displayed several bass 
rods his joy knew no bounds. ‘‘Hurrah 
for cotton thread! Good for you. Do 
you know some day you’re going to 
have the time of your life out there?’’ 
—and he pointed towards the reefs. 

Weather conditions for fishing the 
first part of 1916 off the Florida keys 
were abominable. High winds prevailed 
and the sea was rough. In my eager- 
ness to fish there was little inclination 
to write, and the inactivity became al- 
most unbearable. It was my habit to 
rise mornings at 5 o’clock and put on 
my fishing clothes, so as to be ready 
after breakfast if any possibility of in- 
dulging in my favorite sport. I be- 
came so accustomed to being disap- 
pointed and changing to shore attire 
each day that finally I said to Jimmie: 
‘‘Hereafter we will go out anyway— 
ean’t stand this much longer. Besides, 
I am contracting ‘Long Key gaziperi- 
tus’’’ (a term I have applied to a pe- 


THE WEST 











If fish runs suddenly line is liable 
to break. 


Improper. 


culiar mental and physical effect, caus- 
ing extreme nervousness and character- 
istic of many who visit the tropics). 
‘‘T’m with you,’’ he replied. ‘‘Am get- 
ting ‘gazippy’ myself, or whatever you 
eall it.”’ 

Thereafter we did as suggested. Some 
days it was so rough the boat could 
make little headway, necessitating our 
return, but usually we remained out. 
Tho frequently being swept from stem 
to stern by huge waves and taking them 
over the sides as well, we generally 
had excelient fishing, which was un- 
usual under prevailing circumstances. 
As for comfort and enjoyment, the 
reader can judge for himself. I was 
continually drenched with water and 
in it frequently to the knees. 

My outfit in way of clothing at such 
times consisted of light wool under- 
wear and socks, a woolen shirt, sweat- 
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“It weighed exactly 12 Ilbs., the first ever 
caught and largest ever taken. ...” 


er and moleskin hunting suit. Over 
these I sometimes wore a raincoat, but 
my experience has been that they are 
too warm when undergoing violent 
physical exertion. The result was, I 
was never known to catch cold, tho 
continually wet thru. As for enjoy- 
ment, it was all in the game of an an- 
gler’s life, and taken philosophically as 
possible. 

One must be physically fit to handle 
big-game sea fish with rod and reel, 
even under normal conditions—doubly 
so in rough weather. I prefer to stand 
up while playing a fish, and generally 
do, but would not suggest the practice, 
especially when rough. Sometimes it 
is impossible, often dangerous, and one 
is liable to go overboard. Sitting in a 
chair is the customary position and 
much safer. Even then the strain on 
the limbs and body to maintain one’s 
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equilibrium and keep from falling out 
is likewise intense. Any angler of ex- 
perience will verify this. My advice to 
one uninitiated in sea fishing would be 
to condition themselves beforehand, 
and it is a good rule for even an exper- 
ienced angler to follow. Get a pair of 
dumb-bells, not too heavy, say two 
pounds each, and go thru the usual ex- 
ercises, such as are taught in a gymna- 
sium. Take breathing exercises, or bet- 
ter yet, do stationary running. A few 
minutes devoted to these exercises 
night and morning will soon put one in 
first-class shape. 

January 8th, the day we decided to 
try eotton thread fishing, dawned 
bright and clear. The penetrating sun- 
shine kissed ocean and earth with fond 
caresses. Save for a few white clouds, 
the blue canopy above looked like a 
rare turquois. Beneath it here and 
there frigate birds flew gracefully, 
with no apparent effort, yet with the 
speed of an aeroplane. Pelicans 
floated on the surface of the water and 
gulls sported and played while taking 
their morning bath. It was one of 
those ideal days characteristic of the 
sunland and found only in the tropics. 
Its effect permeated one’s whole being, 
filling the soul with joy and heart with 
gladness. 

Jimmie was jubilant. He steered the 
launch to Half Moon Reef, about seven 
miles‘off shore. Reaching it, I started 
trolling with ‘‘light tackle,’’ a six- 
ounce tip rod, No. 9 thread line and 6 
Wilson spoon, to ascertain if fish were 
striking. After catching a° number of 
good-sized barracuda and kingfish I 
was ready for cotton thread. 

My outfit consisted of a Heddon six- 
ounce split bamboo bass rod and Meek 
No. 3 Blue Grass reel. On the reel was 
200 yards of ‘‘Clarks’’ No. 24 O. N. T. 
spool cotton, the line designated by the 
Cotton Thread Fishing Club of Amer 
ica, of which I am a member. It tests 
about 314 lbs. To this was attached a 
light copper wire leader with a No. 3 
O. 8. hook. The lure was a small piece 
of cut mackerel. 

Barracudas had been following the 
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boat and the bait was tossed over and 
line allowed to run out a considerable 
distance. I held the rod in my right 
‘hand, with thumb resting gently on the 
spool. The tip was pointing to the left 
at proper angle and allowed to barely 
touch two fingers of the left hand, in 
order to feel the slightest strike. Soon 
I received one. I was afraid to utilize 
one of the coarse linen thumb stalls in 
my tackle box, to thumb the reel with, 
for fear of cutting the delicate line. 
The result was at the first rush the fine 
thread burnt and cut my thumb se- 
verely. When the fish stopped, I 
quickly transferred my rod to the left 
hand, palming the reel with three fin- 
gers under it. This left the forefinger 
to steady it and thumb to control the 
line when the fish made a rush. When 
reeling in with my right hand, my two 
fingers held the reel handle very light- 
ly, so at the least unusual strain they 
would slip off. The left thumb main- 
tained proper pressure on the line. 

Jimmie was all excitement and 
watched every move carefully. ‘‘You 
have a good-sized fish there—play him 
earefully and take your time.’’ I did 
so. Time and again the fish made 
rushes, but finally I succeeded in bring- 
ing it up near the boat. As antici- 
pated, ‘‘It is a barracuda,’’ said Jim- 
mie. ‘‘The first one ever caught on 
eotton thread, and will be the largest 
fish ever taken in this manner if noth- 
ing happens. Must weigh ten or twelve 
pounds.”’ 

More line vanished again, but the 
fish was tiring. I felt confident as I 
reeled in. I did not dare to bring it 
too near until certain the fish was 
played out. Eventually this transpired, 
and after twenty minutes in all had 
elapsed, I gently led the barracuda 
close up to the stern. Jimmie was 
ready and with a deft stroke of the 
gaff laid it en the deck. We both 
shook hands, laughed and shouted like 
a couple of kids. Then he brought out 
the small scales and weighed it. As 
predicted, the barracuda weighed ex- 
actly twelve pounds, the first ever 
eaught and the largest fish ever taken 
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according to line used by Cotton 
Thread Fishing Club of America. 

An amusing controversy arose re- 
garding this catch. As soon as it was 
printed in a New York paper, one an- 
gler belonging to a certain angling 
elub had the audacity to write and in- 
quire if the barracuda was sick. To 
this I replied, that if he were any kind 
of a sportsman he would not doubt the 
veracity of another one; also, that the 
barracuda was not sick, but that he 
must have been upon receipt of the in- 
formation. Others claimed the feat 
was an utter impossibility and that a 
linen line was used. One well-known 
fishing tackle concern, unfamiliar with 











“Quickly transferred my rod to left hand, 
palming the ree] with three fingers 
ee 


cotton thread, made inquiries about it, 
and being misinformed, unintentionally 
misrepresented true facts. But the 
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Later I succeeded in 
landing a six-pound bar- 
racuda in fifteen min- 
utes, and a bonito weigh- 
ing a pound and a half in 
ten minutes. Jimmie 
caught a four-pound bar- 
racuda, but let me tell 
you when he did, that 
seems miraculous. He 
caught bonefish casting 
off the beach on three dif- 
ferent occasions. They are 
considered by many an- 
glers the prettiest and 
most gamey salt - water 
fish that swims. Some an- 
glers will fish for nothing 











Jordan catching bonefish on cotton thread off the Florida keys, 


best of all was an angler who wrote 
Jimmie that he was willing to bet 10 
to 1 it could not be done and would be 
down with all kinds of money to wager. 
Jimmie notified him to come on at once, 
and all bets would be taken. But like 
a poor horse in a race, this sport never 
even showed, tho we waited anxiously. 

Several times thereafter we tried 
this manner of fishing and it was all 
kinds of fun and sport. One day I 
hooked onto a large barracuda while 
trolling. We saw him follow up and 
take the bait. ‘‘Holy smoke!’’ laughed 
Jimmie, jumping up and down on the 
deck after shutting off the engine, ‘‘do 
you expect to get that fish?’’ ‘‘Sure,’’ 
I replied; ‘‘nothing is impossible.’’ 
‘*Go to it; I admire your nerve. Why, 
man, that barracuda weights at least 
twenty pounds.’’ ‘‘I don’t care if it 
weighs thirty, I’ll try.’™ 

It may seem unbelievable, but I 
played that fish for over forty min- 
utes. One time there was at least a 
hundred yards of line out. When I had 
him somewhat under control and was 
sanguine of success, and was reeling 
in very cautiously, he started off again. 
My two right fingers on the reel handle 
slipped off gently, but the pressure of 
my left thumb on the line was too 
severe and the line parted. 


else. Two weighed three 
and a half pounds each, 
and the other three 
pounds. What do you think of that 
for cotton thread fishing? Going 


some, now, isn’t it? 

Frequently when we neared camp in 
the late afternoon, after a strenuous 
day, playing big fish on ‘‘light tackle,”’ 
I would sit there in the stern of the 
launch soliloquizing. Often as I gazed 
thru the veil of silvery mist that cov- 
ered the water and saw the glorious 
sun sinking to rest and painting the 
horizon with rose and gold, I longed 
for the time I would again be in the 
great North woods. But it was be- 
cause I had an overwhelming desire to 
try cotton thread on bass and small 
muscallonge. Then as I looked above 
into the great dome of heaven and saw 
only white silvery clouds peacefully 
floating by and again at Jimmie’s se- 
rene, contented, happy face, I, too, was 
content. How could one be otherwise 
in that fascinating, alluring mystical 
land of warmth and sunshine. It is a 
place where in the dreary, cold and 
desolate day of the North, when snow 
is everywhere, one can go and fish. 
Such fishing, Mr. Angler and Angler- 
ette, as exists nowhere else during the 
winter months. Try it and satisfy your- 
self. 

For the information of the reader I 
herewith append a table showing the 
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RECORD FOR 1916 
Ending October 31. 


prize winners on cotton thread and the 
records of Cotton Thread Fishing Club 


of America for 1916: 


PRIZE WINNERS ON COTTON THREAD. 
Ib. 


On No, 24—Trolling. 


. Serums, atriped baes............ 
. Sprung, etriped bass.:.......... 
On No. 24—Still Fishing. 
. D. Cummings, weakfish 
. J. Reynolds, skate 
On No, 100—Still Fishing. 
. Vogler, weakfish 
On No, 200—Still Fishing. 
. Spear, weakfish 
On No, 24—Tie From 1915. 
T. Cleary, weakfish 


Albacore 
Barracuda 
Bergall 


Black bass... 


Blackfish 
Blowfish 
Bluefish 
Bonefish 
Croaker 
Dogfish 
Eel 
Flounder . 
Fluke 
Hacklehead 
Herring 


Kingfish .. 
Lafayette 
Perch 
Pickerel 
Porgie .... 


Sea bass...... 
Sea robin.... 


Skate 
Snapper 


Striped bass.... 


Tom cod 
Trout 
Weakfish 


Total 
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Tired of It All. 


I’m tired of looking at cultured sin, 
Tired of people with nothing but tin; 
Tired of the poor with their purses lean, 
The human grist of the cursed machine; 
Tired of dummies that amble about, 
Diked up posters of ennui and gout; 
Tired of every blamed thing in the place, 
Tired of the fools that grin in my face; 
Tired of the togs that give me a pang, 
Tired of the whole dadgasted shebang; 
Tired of the wads who're tighter than—well, 
Tighter than, tighter, tighter than—Hell; 
Tired of the strain that’s never released, 
Tired of every old thing in the East 


Better to be, poor son-of-a-gun, 

Out on the plains where the cow trails run; 
Better a tarp and a shack of sod, 

Close to the things that are close to God; 
Better the land where the free winds blow, 
Fanning the peaks that are crowned with snow; 
Better the flats where the dust storms rage, 
God! Ain’t I hungry for cactus and sage! 
Better the blue of the clear, deep sky, 
Better the gyp and alkali; 

A warm handshake in the dear old West, 
Hello, Bill! How’s the ache in your breast? 
Good old land where a fellow is free, 

It’s the West, the West, the WEST for me! 


CHARLES WALLACE GIPSON 
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Pictures on Memory’s Screen. 


As we sit in the gray twilight of life in this glorious Mountainland 

While marking time till our ears shall hear the ‘‘Forward march’’ command, 

Sit dreaming of days long passed away when the limbs and eyes were young 

And glad song merrily rippled forth from the tip of an active tongue; 

When the ‘‘rifle eye’’ has grown dim with age and the arms that steadied the 
gun 

Have lost their power for the hunting field in life’s slowly sinking sun, 

There comes the visit of Outdoor Life replete with exciting tales, 

And memory drifts to the brave old days when we followed the mountain 
trails. 


Again do we pierce the shadowy depths of the picturesque mountain wild, 
From the rush and roar of the busy town and its labors self-exiled, 

The keen eyes sweeping the rough expanse where the kings of the forest feed, 
Or haste where the cries of the eager dogs tell of mountain lion treed. 

Again do we stand in exultant pride and gaze at the lordly head 

Of a fallen monarch that antlers bears of almost phenomenal spread— 

A pronged memento of outdoor sport that will find an honored place 

On the prize-decked wall of the old home den ’mid trophies of many a chase. 


Again with the soothing pipe aglow do we sit in the cheery light 

Of the pifion fire that shines as a gem in the breast of the forest night, 

With boon companions in hunting garb, while story and jest and song 

Awake the echoes and gaily speed the evening hours along. 

Again in the blanket bed we lie and gaze at the star-gemmed skies 

Till the soothing touch of the finger of sleep hides the view from the weary 
eyes, 

And sweet the slumber with not a sound save the breath of the whispering 
breeze 

As it wends its way in invisible flight thru the maze of the pifion trees. 


On memory’s screen are these pictures flashed of the days with pleasure rife, 

When the eyes have feasted on stories spread on the pages of Outdoor Life, 

And we sit and dream of the days of yore ‘neath the arch of the mountain 
skies 

Ere the head grew white and the hand of age had dimmed the once eager eyes. 

And thus will we sit in life’s afternoon in the joys of a waking dream, 

And may often wish for the redman’s faith that beyond the dividing stream 

There may lie a realm of eternal life where elysian joys are found 

In the forest shades and the grassy vales of a ‘‘Happy Hunting Ground.’’ 


JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 
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OUR ARMY ON THE BORDER 
I. J. BUSH, M. D. 


SURGEON GENERAL OF MADERO’S REVOLUTIONARY ARMY IN 1911. 


About sixty years ago we bad a war 
with Mexico. General Zack Taylor in- 
vaded Mexico via Brownsville on the 
lower Rio Grande. General Winfield 
Scott went in via Vera Cruz. Way up 
in Missouri a young lawyer named 
Daniphon raised a regiment of volun- 
teers and marched (hiked they eall it 
nowadays) across to Santa Fé and 
planted the American flag on the old 
palace there that had housed Mexican 
and Spanish ‘‘Gabernodores’’ for a 
century or two past. He remained 
there long enough to lick a rebellious 
tribe of Indians into being good, then 
moved southward along the Rio 
Grande. His command -had nearly 


reached a point where El Paso now 
stands when they were attacked by a 
considerable Mexican army far out- 


numbering their own. It was Christ- 
mas day, and Colonel Daniphon and his 
officers were engaged in a very inter- 
esting game of poker when they were 
informed that the Mexicans were ap- 
proaching. They laid down their 
‘‘hands’’ and went out and licked the 
Mexicans who fled back to their gar- 
rison in Paso Del Norte (now Juarez). 
Next day Daniphon’s forces rode in 
and took possession of the town, the 
Mexican garrison having fled south- 
ward. After a few days’ rest the 
Americans moved southward across 
the waterless Mexican plains and, 
some days later, met and defeated a 
Mexican army outnumbering their 
own forces five to one, and then took 
possession of the capital city of Chi- 
huahua, which they occupied for some 
time. They then marched southward 
to Torreon, where they turned east- 
ward and joined General Taylor at 
Saltillo. 

All this is history, of course, but 
from Missouri to Saltillo is something 
over 2,000 miles. This was some march; 


also it was made thru a hostile coun- 
try which was without railroads. We 
are told that each man of this expedi- 
tion furnished his own horse and arms. 
They were without uniforms or bag- 
gage trains and I dare say they were a 
ragmuffin-looking bunch when they 
reached Saltillo. But—they were men 
with red blood in their veins, and not 
tenderfeet. They were such men as 
old ‘‘Hickory’’ Jackson had with him 
at New Orleans when he licked the 
trained soldiers of Europe under Sir 
Edward Packenham. 

But it has been sixty years since 
Daniphon and his Missouri farmer boys 
made their famous march. Times have 
changed, and so have men. People ride 
across the country in Pullman ears or 
along the highways in automobiles. We 
have become an ease-loving nation. The 
red blood of our forefathers has turned 
to water. Indoor life and the deadly 
cigarette and lack of outdoor exercise 
have all done their work. Sixty years 
have passed and now we are at near 
war with Mexico. One hundred thous- 
and citizen soldiers have been called to 
the colors and are at present camped 
along the Rio Grande. Just two gen- 
erations they are away from the men 
who followed Daniphon, Taylor and 
Seott into Mexico. Intellectually they 
have their forefathers ‘‘skinned a 
mile.”” Many of them are eollege 
‘‘erads.’’ Many of them held fine posi- 
tions before coming to the border to 
play soldiering at the munificent sum 
of 50 cents a day. Many of them are 
sons of wealthy parents. They are a 
fine bunch of boys and represent our 
best American manhood. We border 
people are glad to have them here and 
we hope many of them will return to 
become citizens, after this cruel war ( ?) 
is' over. But—they are tenderfeet. 


Learning to shoot a gun does not make 
1643 
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a soldier. There are a hundred things 
he must know besides. Principally he 
must know how to take care of him- 
self in the open, how to get over the 
country, how to get along with little 
grub and water and to sleep with 
scanty bedding; in other words, how to 
go light and get there. The big game 
hunters and prospectors and cowboys 
of the West know these things and 
they can travel lighter than any one— 
except a Mexican revolutionist. 

To illustrate: In February, 1911, I 
joined Orosco’s revolutionary army of 
about 400 men in Mexico. There was 
not a wagon in the whole outfit. They 
had just made a 300-mile march. They 
had fought a battle at a place twenty 
miles from the nearest water. Their 
bedding was a Mexican blanket tied to 
their saddles. Their scanty grub sup- 
ply was carried on a dozen small pack 
mules. Think of a regiment of Ameri- 
eans making a 300-mile hike so 
equipped! On that campaign I went 
twenty-four hours without water and 
with only one tortilla to eat; and it 
didn’t hurt me a bit, tho it was a little 
unpleasant. On another occasion I was 
in Mexico on a prospecting trip. We 
lost cur cook outfit, except two tin 
cups. We made ‘‘ecork screw bread’’ 
(how many National Guards men know 
how it is made?) and we boiled coffee 
in one tin cup and drank it out of the 
cther. Our mules gave out and we 
‘‘hiked it’? over the mountain trails 
and kept it up for two weeks, on very 
short rations. 

Major Reno (U.S. army medical of- 
ficer) reports that 80 per cent of the 
guardsmen have abnormal feet, due to 
ill-fitting shoes. They fall out by the 
dozens on practice marches. Many 
have ‘‘short wind’’ due to indoor life 
and eigarettes. They are patriotic 
Americans and they are ‘‘dead game.”’ 
They would put up a nasty scrap once 
they met the enemy, but—they are ten- 
derfeet. They have never gone up 
against the great outdoors game which 
teaches man to care for himself in the 
wilds. They have never tackled the 


desert or the rough mountain trails. 
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They have never pitted themselves 
against mother nature. An old pros- 
pector told me once that he could 
travel clear across Mexico with a blan- 
ket, a frying pan and a few pounds of 
‘‘jerky”’ (dried beef). I have met them 
on the trail, driving a burro, loaded 
with the most meagre of outfits. On 
the other hand, I have seen tenderfeet 
start out with all the luxuries of home 
life. 

When General Pershing first entered 
Mexico with his army in pursuit of 
Villa, a Mexican newspaper said that 
the American could not travel without 
a feather bed to sleep on and ice cream 
for dessert. As the days passed the line 
of American troopers pushed deeper 
and deeper into the wilds of Mexico un- 
til they reached Parral—500 miles 
south of the border. It was in March, 
and the nights were cold and the days 
windy and disagreeable. One troop 
rode sixty miles in one day and fought 
a battle at the end. Those boys were 
regulars. The guardsmen can do it, 
too, after months of training. A 
guardsman asked General Bell if he 
should send back East for his automo- 
bile. The sending of the citizen soldiers 
has demonstrated our weakness as a 
military nation. Those who proudly 
boast that we can put a million men in 
the field in a week ought to have been 
on the border when the guardsmen ar- 
rived. Men, yes, but not soldiers—a 
mob rather. 

Several years ago a second lieuten- 
ant reached a far Western post fresh 
from ‘‘the Point.’’ Soon after his ar- 
rival the Indians went on the warpath, 
and the troops were ordered after 
them. The lieutenant appeared spick 
and span in service uniform and saber. 
The colonel appeared in rough cordu- 
roy riding suit, slouched hat with a 
bandana handkerchief around his neck 
and hunting knife at his belt. The lieu- 
tenant thought it a sacrilege, but when 
he returned with a tattered uniform 
and a battered saber scabbard he was 
eured of his folly. It required men like 
Crook and Lawton to catch Geronimo 
and Cochise. And when intervention 
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(or war) comes with Mexico (as come 
it must) such men will be required to 
eatch Villa and . hundred other bandit 
leaders of his class. 

Americans are far the better shots, 
but you can’t shoot an enemy until you 
eatch up with him. Men who ean ride 
sixty miles a day without eating, and 
sleep on a saddle blanket at night are 
the kind of men who will be needed in 
Mexico. Such men I fear are few and 
far between among our citizen soldiers. 
There is one hopeful feature in it all. 
The American is quick to get onto 
things. He learns quickly and he has 
a wonderful amount of ‘‘grit.’’ Our 
tenderfoot regiments will develop into 
veterans quicker than any people on 
earth. The fair-skinned ‘‘mamma’s 
boy,’’ fresh from an Eastern office or 
store, will become a seasoned soldier— 
after he has lost about three coats of 
skin from his face and a few patches 
from inside the seat of his trousers. 
Lying around camp he will ‘‘kick’’ at 
his ‘‘chow,’’ but get him out on a hard 
campaign and after he has missed con- 
nection with the commissary a few 
times he will think the soldier ration 
the finest on earth. 

The ‘‘Boy Scout’’ movement is going 
to do wonders in teaching the coming 
generation of boys to take care of 
themselves in the open. In the days 
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of ‘‘Hickory’’ Jackson boys didn’t 
need to be taught those things. They 
got that training in their bringing up. 
They learned to make camp, track 
game and travel thru the wilds by the 
time they were large enough to carry a 
gun. Life was to them a continual 
training in woodslore. Compare their 
training to what the average boy gets 
these days. Our boys of this age can’t 
march because their feet are malformed 
by wearing ill-fitting shoes. They can’t 
ride because they have never been 
taught. The cowboy of twenty years 
ago was a good rider and good shot 
and was therefore a good soldier. It 
was he who drove the fieree Comanches 
from the plains of Texas. He adopted 
Mr. Indian’s tactics and beat him at his 
own game. 

But the cowboy is no more. The far- 
mer has taken the land where once he 
roamed and if we are to have soldiers 
in the future they must have early 
training in some way. The money we 
have spent in mobilizing the National 
Guard on the Mexican border is well 
invested. It has taught us things that 
we ought to know. Some day condi- 
tions will arise of such nature that our 
wisest President can no longer ‘‘keep 
us out of war.’’ Then God help us if 
we are forced to go into war with an 
army of tenderfeet. 











‘‘The Call of the Wild.’’ 


In the wide and high Sierras, sloping westward to the sea, 

The pines are calling, calling, calling to the heart of me. 

Where the hoary head of Shasta cleaves the dome of heaven’s blue— 
Where the lilt of falling water heart and brain and senses woo— 


There methinks I’ll build my eyrie; there my Lares and Penates bring— 
There will rear my household altar; there my songs of nature sing. 

Not for me the crowded cities; not for me the haunts of men; 

Give me rocks and streams and mountains; vale and valley, glade and glen. 


TILLIE MORAN SMITH. 




















LOST ON THE DEER TRAIL 
EDWARD BEICHL 


Several years ago I had an experi- 
ence which might be of interest to your 
readers. The blizzard which is raging 
today set me thinking about it, and the 
whole thing came back very vividly. 
That year Frank Congdon and I both 
seemed in a fair way to lose out on our 
annual deer hunt. Our friends went up 
to camp at Clam Lakes in the south- 
western part of Ashland County, Wis., 
we feeling pretty sick at being left be- 
hind. Along about four days before 
the season closed Frank ran in on me 
and said: ‘‘The old man is back; I 
ean get off for a week. Can’t you ar- 
range to run up with me? We will 
probably get our limit hunting for 
three days—anyway we will have some 
fun.’’ 

Now, it just happened that the busi- 
ness which had held me had come to a 
head and had been settled that very 
day, and there was no reason in the 
world why I could not go. 

‘“*T’ll tell you what we ought to do,’’ 
[ said, ‘‘We can run up to Cayuga and 
walk in from there. It’s only twenty- 
five miles and a good trail. We will 
hunt along the road and save a day.”’ 

This is what we decided to do, and 
the next morning as it was just begin- 
ning to get* light we climbed off the 
train at Cayuga, rubbed our eyes and 
started west along an old tote road to- 
wards Clam Lakes and our friends’ 
camp. 

We carried our rifles, some ammuni- 
tion and a few personal articles rolled 
in blankets. The whole outfit did not 
run over twenty pounds per man. We 
wore mackinaw suits and caps, and on 
our feet rubber packs, for the weather 
was cold and there was about six inches 
of snow. Frank carried his compass, 


but mine had been overlooked in get- 
ting started in a hurry. We figured to * 
arrive in camp at about 3 p. m., which 
would allow us plenty of time for rest- 
ing or hunting in case we desired. Our 


lunch, which we had brought from 
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home, was supposed to serve for break- 
fast and dinner. We had in mind feast- 
ing on the venison at the camp for sup- 
per. 

However, matters did not pan out 
quite that way. To put the matter 
plainly, we got lost. We flushed a deer 
a few miles out and thought we had 
wounded it severely, followed for an 
hour oz two, then the blood drops 
ceased and we decided that it must 
have been only a superficial wound. In 
the excitement Frank had lost his com- 
pass. The day was cloudy and—well, 
at sundown we were still trying to get 
back to our old trail. We tried to back- 
track but had made several circles, 
crossed our trail several times and in 
places lost it entirely on account of the 
drifting snow. 

This sounds very foolish, and all that 
sort of thing, but it was no joke for us, 
let me tell you. We had eaten all of 
our lunch except a couple of small 
sandwiches and it was getting dark. 
The cold had not bothered us at all dur- 
ing the day, but toward evening the 
wind seemed to get to us. Besides we 
were very tired. 

‘*Well,’’? Frank said, ‘‘we are up 
against a night in the woods. Let’s get 
busy and build a shelter.’’ There was 
only one answer to this, and we se- 
lected a somewhat sheltered place and, 
cutting balsam boughs with our heavy 
knives, we soon had a small pent house. 
The floor we covered with balsam 
twigs six or seven inches deep. Before 
this we managed to start a fire and 
spent the few remaining moments be- 
fore darkness hunting up dead. wood 
for the fire during the night. We had 
built the shelter fronting a big down- 
pine and this served as a back for the 
fire and reflected some of the heat to- 
wards us. 

Even with the fire, and wrapped in 
our blankets, we were cold. It was a 
miserable night. Every hour or so one 
of us got up and shivered thru the 
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snow getting wood and building the 
fire. Somehow we survived, stiff, cold 
and somewhat frightened when day- 
light finally came. 

The morning brought no comfort to 
us. We were without food, and to add 
to our anxiety, low-flying clouds ob- 
secured the sun and gave promise of a 
storm. Nor was this threat long un- 
realized, for while we still sought to 
warm ourselves into life before the 
fire, a snow with heavy wind began. 
One could not see forty feet in any di- 
rection. I never have known what 
Frank thought at that time. Mv own 
hopes sunk down to zero and I firmly 
believed that we were doomed men. 

Luck was not wholly against us, how- 
ever, for a large rabbit, seeking shelter, 
erawled under some bushes not ten 
yards away, and a well-directed shot 
from a .30-30 not only killed it but 
cleaned it as well. I retrieved what 
was left of the unfortunate bunny and 
we soon had the ecareass skinned and 
The meat was 


roasting over our fire. 
scorched and parts underdone, but we 
ate the whole hungrily. It tasted good, 
and what was more important, gave us 
courage to go on. 

I do not know where we went that 
day, but we did stumble on thru the 


forest, sometimes coming to trails 
which we seemed always to lose, some- 
times crawling thru slashings, stopped 
by eedar swamps, and as dusk again 
came on about ready to lie down and 
give up. We had with us the skinned 
eareass of a porcupine which we had 
killed, and this made our supper, or at 
least the meal that was eaten sometime 
during the afternoon. 

The snow was now more than knee 
deep and we could barely wallow thru 
it. I was as nearly ‘‘all in’’ as I have 
ever been in my life, when I heard a 
shout: 

‘‘Hurry up, here’s a house!’’ I stag- 
gered on, and sure enough we came out 
into a little clearing, and in it stood a 
log cabin. 

Well, it did not take us long to get 
to the door and rap. No answer. Then 
we shouted and pounded on the door 
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with Frank’s gun (mine had been aban- 
doned during the day. I would not 
have carried that gun another step if 
it had been made of gold). Still no an- 
swer. 

‘‘We have got to break in,’’ I said. 
‘“We might as well get shot by the 
owner as freeze to death.’’ I got a 
stick of maple cordwood from the pile 
near the cabin and using this as a bat- 
tering ram soon broke the lock, which 
was a flimsy affair, and we staggered 
into the place. 

It was all one room, with a double 
bed in one corner and the stove in the 
opposite corner. There was a rough 
table and a couple of chairs. A cup- 
board of generous dimensions was 
along one end. This was padlocked. 

First we made a fire, splitting the 
wood with an old axe which we found 
behind the door. Then we broke into 
the cupboard and found a few supplies; 
some canned stuff, a half sack of flour, 
piece of bacon, ete. We made a cup of 
tea, lighted a lantern, which worked 
with a candle, turned ourselves before 
the fire and began to come back to 
earth. 

Maybe we did not enjoy our supper. 
Frank is some cook and he made a big 
batch of biscuits. Then we had a can 
of corn and fried bacon—it does not 
sound elaborate but I never tasted food 
that was better. 

Between what blankets we had and 
the bedding left on the bed we slept 
warmly. One does not know how great 
a pleasure there is in simply being 
warm until he has been half frozen for 
a day. 

This really ends our adventure. We 
stayed in this cabin while the storm 
raged for a week. We were down to a 
diet of biscuit and tea, when one morn- 
ing I heard Frank say in a hushed tone, 
‘Get my gun, quick!’’ I picked it up 
and handed it to him as he stood at the 
window. A deer had walked into our 
clearing. He poked the gun thru a 
broken pane in our one window *which 
we had stopped with a rag, and shot 
the deer thru the heart. It jumped 
twice and fell over dead. We butchered 
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it and during the rest of our stay had 
all the venison that we wanted, stews, 
fries and roasts. 

About a week later, when the storm 
had abated and we were beginning to 
figure on making a try to get out, a 
couple of cruisers found us. They said 
that definite news of our being lost had 
only gotten published a couple of days 
before, and that a reward of $100 was 
offered to anyone who found us. Sev- 
eral parties were out looking. They 
guided us out. We had circled and 
were within about three miles of our 
starting point. 

The house we had broken into was 
owned by a very old man named Far- 
well, who came up each year and 
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hunted all by himself. On the day the 
storm broke he had walked in to Cay- 
uga for some supplies, but the storm 
was so bad that he could not get back, 
and had gone to his home in Iowa. We 
sent him a very finely engraved rifle 
for Christmas and had a nice letter 
from him. 

The boys joked us a good deal about 
our adventure, but aside from the anx- 
iety we had caused our friends, I be- 
lieve that on the whole we enjoyed our- 
selves more than during any hunting 
trip we had ever taken. One’s point 
of view changes a good deal concern- 
ing such an experience when it is all 
safely over. 











Ways of Content. 


Some say that life is.sad and long, 
And rapture measures pain, 

While much is right, still more is wrong— 
But here’s the open plain, 

The winding creek, and cottonwoods, 
The fading western glow, 

A gray bulk where a mountain broods, 
Far off, where waters go. 


Oh, years have come and gone again, 
And life will some day end, 

And days I spend on quiet plains 
Afar from home or friend; 

But life has made its peace with me 
Here in the western glow, 

As grey mists hover o’er the lea, 
And night winds gently blow. 


LAURENS C. BOLLES. 





























CAMPFIRE 
TALKS 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 




















No. 58—Civilization. 


Every dictionary, like 
every man, seems to 
have its own idea 
about what is meant 
by “civilization.” In 
my time I have re- 
ceived many hints, 
from silk to sole 
leather, but for hints, 
wholesale, go to the 
dictionary. It tells us. 
for instance, what the 
word “civilization” 
means, but what is the thing itself? Sup- 
pose we look about us and see: 

Fences and buildings are the two first 
things to strike the attention, then prob- 
ably come the roads, with machinery next. 
Well and good. But fences mean restric 
tions and buildings mean tainted air. Air 
is a form of food, 6f course, so right at 
the start we find that civilization, for two 
things, means poorer food, of its kind at 
least—lung food—and less liberty. And food 
and liberty are thought to be two of the 
very first elements in human happiness. 
Does civilization, then, mean a loss at the 
very beginning? If not, then where is the 
flaw in either my observations or in my 
reasoning? 


Chauncey Thomas, 


Hidden fire is ‘another characteristic of 
civilization, By day there is much smoke, 
but little flame, but the nights are blazing. 
[I merely call attention to the fact. Water 
is also hidden. Merely another fact men- 
tioned without comment, 

Look out back of the city and there are 
team plumes by the thousands. Steam is 
ipparently a sure evidence of civilization. 
n the wilderness are a few steam places, 
such as the rapids and hot springs, but they 
ire the exception, not the rule, as are the 
team feathers on the top of every city. 


And 
The walls and roofs of 4 
city are made almost wholly of angles and 
planes, things the eye sees rarely in the 
wilderness. Still the city is not regular, yet 
in a way itis. The city is to the wilderness 
in this regard much as corded wood is to a 
woodpile. 


Another thing—angles everywhere. 
plane surfaces. 


Each is irregular, and yet each 
has a regularity all its own, 

Wheels. 
ization, for in all the wild’ there is not one 
wheel. Nor is there such a thing as a wheel 
in the visible or knowable universe except 
the wheels made by man. Did man, then, 
create something that Nature forgot? 

But let us come nearer. The first thing 
noticed is the smell, or rather the mixture 
of a thousand smells. The wilderness to 
the nose is clean; here everything offends 
the nostrils. Bad cdors, then, are an indi- 
cation of civilization. Most civilized peo- 
ple have lost the power of keen smelling, 
so they fancy that their houses are odor- 
less, but let the nose of the wild places 
come within the door and—whew! No. Civ 
ilization does not smell clean and sweet and 
normal. In fact, is it not a proverb that we 
of the city go to the country for fresh air? 
And being a proverb of course it is true. 
Yet I know of no proverb but what has its 
opposite proverb, just as wise. Proverbs 
should be quoted always in pairs, or better 
not at all, So civilization smells bad. 

Now food. The wilderness eats fresh 
meat, or carrion. The city usually eats a 
compromise of the two. Bacon is but a 
mild carrion; its decay is simply slower 
than the dead pig in the sun. But it is 
partly decomposed compared to the sides 
fresh from the ribs. This gives rise, it is 
thought, to scurvy, not bacon alone, I mean, 
but preserved or embalmed foods in gen- 


Here is sure evidence of civil- 
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eral. Eggs are also partly along when eat- 
en in town; so is milk, also the fruits. The 
fruits and vegetables of civilization are 
picked partly green and “ripen” in the 
boxes, This box may be but a handful, or 
it may be a freight car, but the fact remains 
that the fruit does not ripen on the tree. 
Civilization, then, eats green fruit, as a 
rule? Apparently so. 

But one of the surest indications of civ- 
ilization I know of is alcohol—the drunks. 
Ferments are almost unknown in the wild 
stomach, but in civilization they are treas- 
ured, and from them we eat and drink. 
Bread and whisky. Ferments, then, indi- 
cate civilization much as do wheels. 

Metals. Here is civilization pure and 
simple. The wilderness knows no metal. 
It is all stone and wood and water. But 
metal means civilization, just as does a 
wheel or a bottle of whiskey, or a jet of 
steam. The most civilized road is a steel 
rail, the wildest road is always just be- 
hind the first footprints. 

And footprints in the wilderness calls to 
the attention that lack of footprints is an- 
other sure proof of civilization. Track mud 
onto the carpet and see what happens. 
There are no foot marks in the pavements, 
nor along the railroad, where pass thous- 
ands in a day and a night. Tracks mean 
wildness. 

And the city streets mean bridges, of 
which except an occasional log fallen across 
a stream, there are none in the wilderness. 
And in many another way is civilization dry 
where the wilderness is wet. Dryness, then, 
is another proof of civilization. The rain 
wets the wilderness and all its inhabitants, 
but not so in the city. The caves are the 
only wild roofs, and the sky. But the city 
is all caves, which we call rooms, and the 
city knows not the sky so far above. Where 
the wilderness has a crystal arch the city 
has a pall of smoke. Odd as it may seem 
at first thought; just a careless glance 
shows that civilization has caves by the 
tens of thousands to the wilderness’ one. 
But both the city and the wild have cellars, 
just plain holes in the ground. 

What is this thing we call civilization? 
Some things it has in common with the wil- 
derness, some things it has vastly differ- 


ent, and many of them worse, things that 
the wild scorns except under stress of dire 
necessity, and some things civilization has 
that the wilderness lacks. It is an odd 
mix-up. Solve it as you will, for I cannot. 

Now another thing, the wilderness is al- 
ways hungry, but the great bulk of civil- 
ized things are either over-fed and over+fat 
or else famished, This included both man 
and his other animals. Just look around 
you. Too thin or too fat is the rule, not 
often the normal lean muscles of fitness. 
And in other ways does the unevenness of 
civilization strike upon the eye. Some ride, 
that is, are carried, and others either travel 
on their own feet, or else carry the others. 
In the wilderness all things of the same 
breed go on and by their own engines. We 
never see one deer carting another up the 
hill, but glance at the first elevator. One 
man in the sub-basement with a coal shov- 
el and another man in a blue uniform in 
the cage are lifting and lowering their fel- 
low-climbers all day long. Helping others, 
but not necessarily being helped in return, 
seems, then, to be another indication of civ- 
ilization. 

Indifference to suffering seems to be 
characteristic of both civilization and the 
wilderness alike. The wolf will gnaw a 
bone when its brother is writhing in the 
steel trap barely two yards away—the 
heartless brute—and one man stands on the 
sidewalk and buttons his overcoat over his 
full stomach, side by side with the shiver- 
hungry man, minus both overcoat and meal. 
Just a tramp, of course, Or milady rolls 
in her glass box on rubber wheels thru 
streets fringed with half-naked, half-starved 
children, and never even sees them, Con- 
sideration for one’s fellows is not, then, an 
indication of civilization. 

Look out over the wilderness, then, cen 
turies later look again. The first thing no 
ticed is more people. That means moré 
food, but not for the individual. Is civil 
ization, then, just a matter of farming 
One thing is sure if the rest is lies, the 
farm is the base of all civilization, yet il 
civilization itself, the farm is neglected fo 
the city.- 

Why should a city be? I for one canno 
tell. That it does exist is true, but is it 
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flower or a cancer of civilization? I al- 
ways think of New York, or rather of Man- 
hattan Island, as a huge jaw, toothed with 
skyscrapers, and among these fangs are be- 
ing ground millions of human beings. It is 
like a bear eating honey, and with it the 
bees. 

And of what good is it? None that I can 
see. The same purposes would be served 
by a far smaller, more spread out, hive of 
humans, Nine-tenths of New York, or of 
any huge world city, is nothing but sheer 
dirty, hopeless misery; is nothing but men- 
tal, moral and physical degeneration. 

Only of late years have we had street 
regulation; every one must keep moving. 
In time will we have the same idea applied 
to a nation? Is the city to civilization what 
the mob is to the city street? It may be 
so; I do not know. But one thing is be- 
yond intelligent question—the huge city 
contains tremendous evil in all ways, just 
as it is the center of great good to the 
race. But why so large? 

I knew New York City for fifteen years. 
There is something subtle about it—I know 
the lure of the city. But I am cured. For 
me the mountain tops. The white horizons 
where the eye can reach, the gulch-shad- 
ows, the leaning hillsides, the jagged sky- 
line of pine trees and ice-carved rock. I 
left them as a raw western youth, with but 
one ounce of gold in my pocket, for that 
jaw—and fifteen years later I gladly turned 
from the jaw to the hills. 

Too much civilization is as bad as none. 
Happiness today, and for some centuries 
to come, seems to be somewhere between 
the savage wilderness and the piling, seeth- 
ing city. To my mind there is no choice 
between the center of Alaska and the cen- 
ter of New York. People in each place 
grow to love their localities, but man can 
easily come to love anything that he can 
endure, altho often he cannot endure what 
others would have him love. I loved New 
York City, but the prairie winds have swept 
ill that clean, and today give me the desert 
vith its lure that was old in our blood be- 
ore the first brick was formed. The splin- 
ered summits make a jaw, too, but it is a 
lean jaw, not the slavered, grunting, slip- 
pery crunch of that great maw reaching 
own into New York bay. And New York 
ity is civilization. 

For what does man live? The individual 
ives for happiness, for what the race lives 
ve do not know. Possibl® like all other 
aces, simply as food for other races. Is 
ur object then, on earth, all unknown to 
urselves, merely to serve as food for mi- 
robes? There are more than indications of 
hat hard guess. Of course we can prate 
{ fine ideas in silken phrases, but stone 
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to stone, fact to fact, glancing over the 
centuries since life first crawled from the 
salt mud, no mind that is not blind with 
its own vanity can deny that we know not 
why we live, nor where nor when must 
come our racial end. 

One need not worry over what one can 
neither help nor hinder. That is why I 
have come to live in a mental monastery, 
and put down, like the clerk at court, what 
I see without taking part. So let the race 
drift in the dark as it will—that is not for 
me. Others may do as they please. 

To the individual, then, to you and to me, 
wherein is the most happiness? In the 
city? No. Nor in the lost places, where 
the roads go not. But somewhere in be- 
tween. Much the same as man cannot live 
entirely on the water, nor entirely on dust 
—the two mixed give the pleasant lands. 
And such is the choice, to me at least, be- 
tween the city and total savageness, naked 
and without tools. 

The farmer has the happiest life, next to 
him the man who, caught in the city, can 
escape his bounds now and then and reach 
the unfenced lands, The *keenest happiness 
is not in the chair of power nor in the 
bridal. chamber, nor again in the stuffy 
closet of books, but in the open places 
where the water comes tumbling and the 
wind blows sweet. Air and water are the 
two first foods; with them not pure the 
whole life is rotted. And it is just these 
two first elements of our being that civil- 
ization pollutes. I can give no reason, nor 
can any man, but the fact remains. Who 
will deny that the city air and the city 
drink is less pure than rock-sweetened air 
and water of the wilderness? 

So I do not know. Civilization seems 
necessary; it is the end all men and all 
nations and all races strive for as waters 
of the hills ever seek the sea, in which, 
once found, they are forever lost in the 
great whole. Is the man who gives his life 
to making the thirty-second part of a pin, 
day after day, year after year, as happy as 
he who never felt a woven thread draw 
across his loins? I do not know. But of 
the two I for one would be the man of 
stripped freedom rather than the slave to 
the machine, a mere tickle on the palate of 
the jaw. 

It comes down to a question of two fires, 
the campfire or the white roar under the 
boilers. Which will you take? Let life run 
as it will, I fight mine alone. And I will 
lay me down beside the fire of sweet, clean 
wood, and scent the night wind that comes 
from some far-off forest. Choose wisely or 
not well, in three hundred moons it will be 
all the same, but till then give me for one 
the fire crackling in the night. Life is 70 
snows and oblivion, 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, 
any questions possible on the subject, 
the cause of the 
ment is devoted. 


writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


He will gladly answer 


and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, 
Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp 


to which this depart- 








Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 278.—From a 
Enthusiast. 


Editor Angling Department:—You may 
recall my last letter, No. 218, regarding fly- 
tving materials. I wrote the two firms you 
mentioned and secured their catalogs, while 
they list quite a few feathers they do not 
carry a great variety. Can you give methe 
name of some firm in Canada dealing in 
fly-tyers’ materials? An article on fly-dress- 
ing in Outdoor Life, from one who deals so 
ably with the fascination of the gentle art, 
would, I know, O. W. S., be enjoyed by ali 
your readers. I can truthfully say that 
there is something about one of my self- 
tied flies, lacking in those tied by non-an- 
gling workmen. Now, if you can see your 
way to give us an article dealing with the 
methods and secrets of amateur fly-tying, I 
am sure it will be greatly appreciated by 
your hobby-riding readers. In your reply 
to letter No. 218 you expressed a desire to 
see one of my flies dressed on a smaller 
hook, therefore I am enclosing one.—F. G. 
M., Mt. Risco, N. Y. 


Always the fly-tyer is somewhat bothered 
by a dearth of material, probably because 
comparatively few anglers indulge in the 
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Fly-Tying 


art, tho I am somewhat surprised that the 
firms whose names were sent you were un- 
able to supply the necessities. Unfortu- 
nately I am unacquainted with any Cana- 
dian firms; undoubtedly the publication of 
this letter will elicit some information. 
However, you may always expect trouble in 
securing supplies, for most firms prefer to 
sell flies. Undoubtedly you will remember 
that same years ago I prepared for “Outer’: 
Book” a series of articles under the head 
“The Amateur Fly-Tyer’s Work Bench,” in 
which I treated the subject of fly-tying ex 
haustively. I am trying to find time to re 
write those chapters and bring them out in 
book form, with such additions and correc 
tions as recent experience and experiment: 
would seem to advise. I had hoped to pre 
pare an article or two for this winter but 
have been unable to get the time. You see 
my editorship is my play, in. professiona 
life I am a busy man with more irons i! 
the fire than any one individual has an 
business trying to keep warm. If I coul 
cut out everything but the angling editor 
ship I might be able to accede to all of th 
requests and valuable suggestions mad¢ 
Your fly is well-made, I am only sorry tha 
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it reached me so late in the season, as our 
trout season is closed and I may not try it 
out until next year.—O. W.S. 


Letter No, 279.—An Idaho String. 


Editor Angling Department: I am en- 
closing you a picture of a string of trout 
taken from the Snake River last July. If 
you want some good sport, come out, and 
I will be glad to “show you.” I have been 
noticing the pictures you have reproduced, 
but don’t think any of them can compare 
with this, do you? I can give you the best 
fishing you ever had within two hours’ ride 
of Rexburg. Will be glad to have you call 
this way, and I shall take pleasure in go- 
ing with you.—L, G. R., Rexburg, Idaho. 

It certainly is some string all right. The 
day may come when you fellows will be 
sorry for your many invitations to “come 
and fish.” When “my ship comes in” I am 
going to take a season off and just tangle 


Fifty is a-plenty.—Compts 


around among you Western anglers. You 

remember the threadbare saying regarding 

making your host twice-glad?—O. W. S. 

Letter No. 280.—Why the Angling Editor 
Is Growing Old. 

Editor Angling Department:—I would 
greatly appreciate your advising me in re 
gard to a fishing outfit to be used on a 
(wagon) camping trip starting about next 
April or May and continuing for six or eight 
months, covering California from Ventura, 
Santa Barbara and Kern counties north to 
(possibly) Siskiyou and Modoc. I know 
this is rather previous, but I want to get 
this information now. My outfit must be 
cheap. I know about what I need in the 
way of a rod and reel for bait casting for 
bass, etc. and I already have a “coat 
pocket” trout rod, and reel. I am also 
somewhat familiar with surf casting on the 
coast. I suppose the sort of fish I will find 
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the most of on this trip will be various 
kinds of bass and trout. Can you tell me 
if I am correct and please advise me as to 
the following: Kind and size of line for 
bait casting for bass, etc. (Can get only 
one good all-round line), Kind and size 
(length) of plugs, ete. (Will be limited 
to a small “general utility” variety, say 
three different kinds,and please be as spe 
cific as possible. Kind and size of good 
all-round line for fly-fishing or light troll- 
ing for California mountain trout. (Am 
limited to one line.) Size of leader for fly- 
fishing. Kind and size of artificial flies for 
California. (Am limited to small variety, 
say three or four of five or six varieties 
in two or three sizes,and inexpensive.) ! 
am unfamiliar with fishing for California 
trout, bass, etc, and do not know what 
lures I should have, but I know of course 
the lures the fish of one locality will take, 
those in another will not. Does fishing 
with artificial lures prevail in California, 


. R., Rexburg, Idaho 


or are salmon eggs and natural baits most 
used? What I must get is a small, cheap, 
general utility outfit to cost the least possi 
ble amount. For instance, my bait-casting 
steel rod will cost me about $2 and reel 
about $2, and the rest must be in propor- 
tion. This one bait-casting outfit must do 
for al] the larger fish I will come across. 
As our trip (we are two women) is to b+ 
in the nature of a rambling gypsy tour, cov- 
ering roads good, bad and indifferent, and 
striking all kinds of California country save 
the very high mountains and deserts, I want 
to be able to fish in almost any water | 
come to with a fair prospect of landing 
three or four fish for a meal for two. I 
have no desire to fish in elaborate sporting 
style, catching the “limit” or as near as 1 
can, but merely to catch a few here and 
there, trying as near as my resources will 
permit to “give the fish what they want,” 
whether it is a plug or fly or natural bait. 





JUST TO DISTURB THE SHADE OF SIR IZAAK. 





Caught by J. G. Thompson and R. V. Waggoner, 3 1-2 miles from Kalispell, Montana. 





1 wonder if you can tell me where to get 
maps of this country I have named, and 
how to get them. I suppose maps showing 
settlements, large and small, rivers, creeks, 
even springs, would be best; perhaps 
United States geological maps, but would 
it be possible to get a set of maps covering 
this country? Here again economy must 
govern, for I can pay but little for maps. 
Any advice you can give me I will appreci- 
ate highly. Altho I am not at present a 
subscriber to any sporting magazine, I hope 
to soon be one of yours. Thanking you in 
advance, and enclosing a 2-cent stamp for 
your convenience, I am, very truly,—E. A. 
B., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Contrary to our usual custom, we are 
giving this letter just as received. We hon- 
estly think it the largest order which ever 
came to our heavily loaded desk. In our an- 
swer we have not touched the problem. 
Now, Old Timers, it is up to you. If the 
Angling Editor had a prize to offer, he 
would hang it up for the best answer to this 
request for INFORMATION. Do not criti- 
cise the editor for his half-answer until you 
have tried to do better.) 

I do not know that I can be of much aid 
to you. Regarding bass fishing, can only 
say that you should have read the articles 
which have appeared in OUTDOOR LIFE 
during the last year upon the topic; to an 
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swer you fully in a letter is manifestly im- 
possible. I am wondering just what you 
mean by “various kinds of bass.’”’ Of course, 
you know that the bass is not a true bass, 
but a sun-fish, and that, local names to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there are just 
two of the so-called black bass, large and 
small-mouth, the two you will be likely to 
meet with, tho you may perhaps meet some 
of the smal] members of the sun-fish tribe. 
For a low-priced rod, better select a steel 
in the five-foot, or five-foot-six length. You 
say you know about what you want in the 
way of a reel. Get as good a one as you 
can afford. I should say the line should be 
size G for general purpose, but I warn you 
that if you do much fishing one will not 
prove sufficient. Always care for your line 
drying after fishing. Carry a spare line 
in a glass tube. A dollar will buy a line. 
As to particular lures, I can’t advise you. 
I would say select the floating variety in 
medium size: green, white, white and red, 
red and brown. The make is a matter 
which no one but a maker can determine, 
he because he makes them. I am afraid 
that three will not prove enough. Suppose 
you lose one or two? I would carry at 
least half a dozen. Bless you, I take a 
dozen just for a day’s fishing in various 
colors and shapes. Turning to fly-fishing. 
Let the line be an enameled silk of rather 
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large caliber, of course; thirty yards will 
prove ample; while one line may serve, it 
is always the part of wisdom to carry a 
second in case of emergency. In the mat- 
ter of flies—take this as a suggestive list— 
gray drake, green drake, royal coachman. 
black gnat, white miller, hackles—and that 
would not satisfy me. In sizes, 8, 10 and 12. 
A six-foot leader should be long enough. 
Think salmon eggs are largely used for 
bait, but if you understand fly fishing, the 
feathers will easily fill the pan. Am afraid 
that you will find maps rather expensive, 
tho you might try the geological survey, not 
forgetting automobile guides.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 281—An Answer to the “Wader 
Man.” 


Editor Angling Department:—I was some- 
what surprised when I read letter No. 242 
(Sept. ’16 issue) in regard to waders and 
short coats. Now, here in Oregon, when we 
start fishing—which is once a week if we 
don’t forget to come back and stay a 
straight month—we carry from twenty-five 
to a hundred and fifty dollars’ worth rods 
and reels, wearing an old hat and a pair of 
overalls costing anywhere from 50 cents to 
a dollar, woolen shirt, and a pair of $2 
shoes freely sprinkled with hob-nails. Altho 
later in the season we may don hip booth 
and rubber coats. Now we catch trout of 
several species weighing all the way from 
two ounces to eight pounds, and “Chinook” 
from eight up to sixty-two. We catch lots 
of fish, sometimes bringing them home 
when we can’t find someone to give them 
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to. We don’t sell them. I wonder if we 
wore waders and short jackets if we would 
catch more and bigger fish. This summer 
a stranger went with us to the Umpqua 
River and put on a pair of waders, tho sev- 
eral of the boys remarked that they would 
be of no use. When he “went in over the 
tops,” he came to the conclusion that wad- 
ers were “no good.” Now we have always 
thought that we were successful fishermen 
and deserving of the title “anglers,’”’ but if 
if we are not we would be pleased to have 
the gent from the Windy City come out 
here and “show us,” and if unable to do so, 
send us a description of just what we 
should wear in order to be anglers. O yes, we 
sometimes wear an ordinary hunting coat 
for the sake of the pockets.—E. C. H., Rose- 
burg, Ore. 

I rather thought letter No. 242 would stir 
some of the fellows who think that “clothes 
do not make the man.” Wish we could 
publish all the letters that are coming in, 
and we may publish some more.—O. W. S. 
Letter No, 282.—Wants to Pickle Salmon 

Eggs. 


Editor Angling Department:—Could you 
please give me a formula for preserving 
salmon eggs, for bait? I live out in the 
mountains and am unable to get to the 
city to get canned eggs. I catch quite a 
number of salmon each year and if possi- 
ble I would like to put up the eggs for trout 
bait. I have been reading Outdoor Life for 
a number of years but never noticed this 
information. Kindly answer through the 
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PICTORIAL NEWS FROM MONTANA. 


‘They range in weight from three to fourteen pounds. 
fishing in the world, as big as that sounds.”—Dr. E. B. 


I really think we have the best trout 


O.. Polson, Mont. 
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address given, as they forward mail to me 
once a month as I live twenty miles from 
a postoffice.—H. H., Portland, Ore. 


I am very sorry indeed but I am unable 
to answer your request, but am forwarding 
your letter to a gentleman who may be 
able to give the required information. 1 
have packed minnows in salt with fairly 
good results. ‘‘Mail once a month”’—that 
sounds good to me. Wonder if I would tire 
of it? They say I would when I express a 
desire to hike in behind the beyond. Some- 
time I shall pack my turkey, then good-bye 
to letters and carking care. Let us hear 
from you again, something regarding the 
fishing, please.—O. W. S. 








Letter No. 283.—Preserving Salmon Eggs 
and the Automatic Reel. 


Editor Angling Department:—Noticed an 
inquiry as to how to preserve salmon eggs. 
Would say that one packer uses granulated 
sugar and salt-peter in equal parts. Sprinkle 
over the eggs and pack in air-tight cans. 
The sugar both preserves and toughens. I 
would like to know how the “Y. & BE.” au- 
tomatic reel compares with other makes for 
fly work? Could it be used in bait casting? 
If not, why is it built with a free spool? 
Am enclosing self-addressed and stamped 
envelop for reply.—A. L. J., Castle Rock, 
Wash, 


Yours is the first answer to the preserv- 
ing eggs letter. Am hoping that others will 
come forward with information, but you 
have the honor of receiving our first thanks. 
Regarding the automatic reel for bait cast- 
ing, would say that to my mind it is not at 
all adapted to’ the sport. In playing a 
small fish, one that lacks sufficient weigbc 
and strength to pull out line against the 
spring, by using the free-spool you can add 
to the pleasure of the battle. While I can- 
not use the automatic for bait casting, I 
have employed it in live bait fishing with 
gratifying results. (If nothing prevents, 
some day there will be a series of articles 
in this department dealing with live bait 
fishing, by the way.)) Probably there is 
no better automatic reel than the one you 
mention for fly fishing, though I have yet 
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to examine a poor reel of the class. The 
rod shauld be somewhat heavy to properly 
balance the weight of the reel. Thanks for 
that addressed and stamped envelope. It 
helps.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 284.—A Weedless Hook Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—Some time 
last summer another party and I, at one of 
the local lakes, caught eight largemoutn 
which weighed thirty-six pounds. Ten days 
later we returned to the water and fished 
in the lily pads. I lost nine consecutive 
strikes and the other fellow seven. We 
used weedless hooks and frogs for bait and 
would cast out into the “pads,” get astrike 
and bring them in from twenty to thirty 
feet and then lose them. About half of the 
time the frog would be gone; the remain- 
der would show the legs cut away. We did 
everything we could think of to land those 
fish, but succeeded in taking only one, that. 
however, weighed six pounds. I would like 
to know why we failed—C. J. L., Mankato 
Minn. 





I am wondering if you used the same 
methods—tackle and bait—upon both occa- 
sions; if so, then upon the latter trip the 
bass were “biting short,’ a habit of theirs, 
I am inclined to think, however, that you 
did not give the fish time enough to swal- 
low the bait. You undoubtedly know that 
bass seize a frog, then turn it head-foremost 
to swallow. After taking the bait they hes- 
itate for an instant, retire a few feet, and 
leisurely “turn” the frog and slowly swal- 
low. If one strikes at the first intimation 
of a fish, he simply pulls the bass along 
until the frog is dismembered or the fish 
lets go. There are days when a bass will 
take all of two minutes to swallow a frog 
or minnow, Perhaps it was the fault of the 
weedless hooks; of course I do not know 
about that. There are times when weedless 
hooks seem fishless as well; then there are 
times when they seem to hook as quickly 
as the regular style. I always use thein on 
plugs when casting amid weeds. As | said, 
at first, if you used the same methods upon 
the successful trip, then your unsuccessfu) 
trip was owing to the lazy bass and not to 
your tackle or skill—O. W.S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 


Following the Foam. 


Words of Advice Regarding How to Proceed When Casting Artificial Lures Along 


a Wade 


able Bass Stream. 


By O. W. Smith. 


No variety of water is quite so rare, es- 
pecially in the North, as a wadeable bass 
stream; yet they can be found often, in 
unexpected localities. To illustrate, without 


- 


being too particular: A few years ago ! 
lived near a little unimportant stream, too 
large to be called a creek and too smal] to 
be called a river, tho it was so denominated 
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on a great many maps. In early days the 
stream was a somewhat 
noted trout water, but 
thru clearing of land 
and extensive agricultu- 
ral operations, the tem- 
perature of the water 
was raised to such an ex- 
tent as to make it un- 
tenable for that lover of 
low temperatures. As a 
result the small boy fished its quiet pools 
for “shiners,” beyond which its ichthyic pos- 
sibilities were unexplored. It remained for 
me to discover that smallmouth bass haa 
made their way into the stream and were 
gradually working up towards its source. 
And why not bass? That river, like many 
another, emptied into a lake well stocked 
with the bronze-back warriors, and it was to 
be expected, character of the water permit- 
ting, that they would habitat themselves in 
all inflowing streams, | kept the secret close 
and for three years experimented with the 
short rod and artificial lures, the results of 
which are set down in this article. Be it said, 
however, that that river is the only stream 
I have found in the North offering ideal 
conditions for wading, tho I have no doubt 
it could be duplicated in many places. (See 
note at close of articles.) The findings of 
other anglers may not agree with mine, for 
as I have often pointed out, fishing con- 
ditions do not agree in any two streams. . 
I do not know why some anglers think 
that a boat is essential to bass fishing with 
the short rod and artificial lures. Again 
and again I have proven that bass can be 
taken successfully from the banks of river 
and lake, tho I am free to admit that boat 
fishing is easier and more fruitful. 
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However, it remains for me to say that 
lure casting along a wadeable stream is the 
very poetry of sport with the short rod. In 
fishing a shallow stream one can not fail 
of being impressed with his environment. 
As an Irish friend of 
mine has rather wittily 
fut it, “there is more 
environment to a river 
than to a lake.” You 
wade along, the wooded 
THE POETRY | banks of broad-sweeping 
OF SPORT fields forever passing to 
WITH the rear, but never 
SHORT ROD. gone. Every bend ofthe 
stream discloses new 
vistas, ever changing, each more surpass- 
ingly beautiful than the last; even as they 
offer untitled pools, which may shelter the 
dreamed-of monster, or present problems 
the solving of which will require all the 
skill of trained arm and eye. If you are 
fortunate enough to have the acquain- 
tanceship of such a stream, do not resort to 
the fly rod to the exclusion of the caster. 
I am a user of the light rod myself, but I 
am only beginning to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of the short rod upon a wadeable 
stream; even as I am beginning to under- 
stand that more streams are wadeable than 
I have heretofore imagined. True many a 
river possesses deep pools, rods of slack 
water above dams or natural obstructions 
where wading is out of the question; but 
we can get around them upon the bank, 
casting a speculative lure here and there 
beneath the fringing trees as we make our 
way along, to the shallows below. Even 
the most expert rodster can not become so 
enamored with his tackle and the game he 
is playing as to forget for a single instant 
his surroundings. 
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Every bend of the stream discloses new vistas.” 
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“Practice makes perfect” (?) 


As to special equipment required little 
need be said, Obviously the lures must be 
carried in some convenient tackle-box, of 
which there are few upon the market as yet, 
for the manufacturers must cater to the 
multitude who fish from boats. The box 
must be small so as to be out of the way, 
and provided with a shoulder strap. We 
illustrate one of the best with which we 
are acquainted. Personally I rather carry a 
large creel, with patent harness it can be 
pushed well around upon the back and out 
of the way, placing my extra lures, not over 
three or four, in that, each in its individual 
tin box. Underwater lures you will nect 
need, the surface or surface-underwater be- 
ing far and away the best for this variety 
of casting. The landing net should be of 
the folding variety, or such as are used in 
stream trout-fishing,: perhaps a wee bit 
larger in the hoop. Get the most con- 
venient net with which you are acquainted. 
(I have a grudge against the rubber sling, 
for it likes to catch upon a limb and hold 
back until in an unwary moment you ex- 
pose some vulnerable point of your anat- 
omy, then—“whang!”’ you get it.) 


Of course the rod will be your favorite 
caster, and your reel that particular pet 
winch; regarding these articles of equip- 
ment I have nothing to say in this connec- 
tion. You will need waders unless you en- 
joy swimming, in which 
case you will have ample 





A LITTLE opportunities to gratify 
DISCUSSION your desires, for even an 
OF EQUIP. apparently shallow bass 
MENT. stream will disclose un- 


looked for depths now 
and then. If you, as I, 
wear waders, you will be nervously anxious 
lest you step into some hole too deep 
for them, and end your anxiety by doing 
so. Upon the whole I think you will avoid 
many disappointments, anguish of soul, and 
perhaps profanity, by wearing woolen un- 
derclothes and going in all over when first 
you set out. But this is not primarily a 
paper upon tackle and outfit, rather it is a 
discussion of how to use that with which 
you are already familiar in a little-known 
sport. 

While in fly fishing it is always the part 
of wisdom to fish against the current, 
wherever that is possible, in casting arti- 
ficial lures from the middle of a river the 
practice is fraught with extreme danger. 
Casting up - stream, a 
back-lash appears, with- 














UneT REAM out rhyme or reason, 
. , 
OR DOWN. and what is the result? 


You wait to untangle 
the knotted line before 
you attempt to reel in, instantly that float- 
ing lure is down between your legs or 
creeping off under the down-reaching roots 
of some multi-footed pine stump. There is 
a special legion of devils waiting to possess 
the harmless floating lure once you expose 
it upon the surface of a river with even a 
moderate current. Perhaps you think you 
are acquainted with all the perversities 
of a lure, but let me tell you that unless 
you have experimented with mid-stream 
casting in knee-and-a-half deep water, you 
have never even imagined what a floating 
lure can do. The chances are, if it creeps 
off into some eddy and tangles up in sur- 
face-sweeping branches or fastens upon 
some variety of immovable snag, you will 
find that the water beneath is overhead. 
Better follow the foam. Unquestionably the 
hooking efficiency of any given lure is 
greater when cast against the current, pro- 
vided always that you are in position to 
strike at the first intimation of a rise. I 
have experimented at length, both when 
wading and breasting the current in a boat, 
and speak from long experience when I say 
that more fish will be taken where the 
casts are made right and left, quartering 
against the current, However, for the rea- 
son just given as well as the matter of fa- 
tigue, I advise fishing with the current. It 
is possible to simulate the up-stream cast, 
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working right and left, even when follow- 
ing the foam. 

Wherever drift has accumulated, an un- 
dermined stump offers refuge, a sunken log 
makes the water curl, or a pole six inches 
in diameter lies half-buried in the silt, there 
look for a bass. Each season I am sur- 
prised over again by 
discovering perdu fish 
where apparently there 
was not sufficient cov- 
ering to conceal a three- 
inch minnow. How they 
accomplish it is beyond 
me. Recently I was 
fishing a shallow water, 
it actually was not over eight inches deep. 
Approaching a submerged pole, six inches 
or so in diameter, I drew my lure along its 
upper side with little expectation of a 
strike; but, and I must emphasize the 
point, I never pass any snag, no matter how 
small, without testing its fishableness. Im- 
agine my surprise, then, when a two-pound 
smallmouth came from somewhere beneath 
or along that snag and took my lure with a 
viciousness to delight the heart of any 
sport-loving angler. Mind you the whole 
length of that pole was in plain sight and 
I could not discover hiding place large 
enough for full-grown fish. After the bat- 
tle, when the bass was safely creeled, I ex- 
amined the sunken snag with interest, and 
found a crook had caused an eddy near the 
shore end that had mined out a hole eight 
or ten inches deep in the silt; in that I 
think the bass lay in wait for its prey; I 
say “I think,” for, of course, I do not know. 

It seems almost superfluous to add that 
care must be exercised in casting in snaggy 
waters, not only because the hook may b?2 
fouled in retrieving, but because if you hook 
a fish he will be quick to seize the advan- 
tage offered by the prox- 
imity of such refuges. 
I know of no variety of 
angling where casting 
skill is of greater worth, 
accuracy and distance 
both being valuable as- 
sets. You do not wade where the bass are 
but where they are not, casting into their 
favorite lurking places. Obviously, in order 
to achieve success worth while, you must 
be able to place the lure where it should go, 
not now and then, but nine times out of ten. 
Here, as the copybooks used to cheerfully 
assert, “practice makes perfect.” You wil! 
find casting in thigh-deep water something 
of a problem, especially if standing in a rea- 
sonably swift current. You will find 
yourself forgetting a great deal learned 
regarding “overhead,” “underhand,” and 
other sorts of casts, improvising to meet 
the exigencies of a given problem. What- 
ever you do or do not do, never for a single 
moment lose control of your lure. Keep a 
taut line. When casting in-shore or against 
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snags, the instant your lure strikes the wa- 
ter, begin to reel, tip of rod pointed directly 
at the lure; then, should a bass rise, you 
are in the best position to strike, by 
swinging the tip of the rod sharply to left 
or right—always against the current, But 
it is woefully hard to give adequate instruc- 
tions on paper, so many unknown elements 
may enter into the problem of any given 
east. After all, the only worth-while guide 
is that expensive teacher, Dame Experi- 
ence. 

If your wadeable stream sweeps thru 
meadow-lands, arching grass leaning out 
over the moving water, cast close in—if the 
grass is not too heavy—thru it: for back 
under the shielding grass, the current has 
mined a hole in the soft 
bank, broader and deep- 
er than you would imag- 
ine. Such pools are sure 
to be in a bend of th+ 
stream, on the side fol- 
lowed by the current. 
As I. said before, it 
would be better from the 
viewpoint of hooking simply, to fish such 
places from below, but for the reasons ad- 
duced I fish from above; tho once in a 
while, when an especially likely looking spot 
appears, I go around and fish from below. 
This is the only point that I would empha- 
size here, however, fish every foot of the 
over-hanging bank thoroly. One advantage 
wading has over floating down in a boat is 
that the fisherman can travel as fast or as 
slow as he pleases. Often an undermined 
tree leans out over the water, its trailing 
branches sweeping the rippling surface. i 
have a mental picture of a basswood lying 
low over the water, its broad, heart-shaped 
leaves, many of which were submerged, of 
fering shelter to foraying small-mouth. In 
deed, so much foliage was submerged that i! 
deflected the current to a certain extent, 
forming a little whirl-pool at the base of the 
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“The tackle box should be small so as to 
be out of the way, and provided with a shoul- 
der strap.” 
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trunk close in shore. The water was five 
or six feet deep. The angler who possessed 
the temerity, plus skill, to let a lure down 
under those menacing branches was sure 
of a strike, tho it was an even break as to 
whether or not he would creel his fish. 
Under such conditions the rodster should 
seek to coax the fish out into the open, re 
sorting to hazardous methods only when all 
sane expedients fail. To continue to write 
of the lurking places of bass along a wade- 
able stream would be a pleasure, but already 
this article has become unusually long, and 
I must reserve one paragraph for advice re 
garding playing and netting the fish. Be it 
said, however, ere we leave the matter of 
hooking fish, that the stream angler must 
be possessed of considerable initiative, 
originality and, yes, imagination. 

To attempt to say just what methods 
should be employed in playing a fish would 
be presumptuous, for there are unique prob- 
lems to be solved in every ichthyic battle; 
no two struggles worth the name are ex- 
actly alike, tho there are 
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mentioned in the paragraph above,—there is 
just one thing to think about, how to keep 
that fish from fouling in the branches. He 
will attempt to dive under, but a taut line—- 
do not give an inch e’en tho the line break— 
will serve to swing him out, the force of the 
current will aid you, and down into safe wa- 
ter below. Perhaps he will dash up stream, 
if so, back up as fast as you can, remember- 
ing that taut line and to keep the tip of the 
rod pointed in his direction. Should he leap 
and*if he is a bas: worth the name he will, 
do not worry, your straining line will puil 
him down. That is all I have to say here 
Play him till he is completely exhausted, 
then net him gently and kill him at once 
mercifully, 


(Note.—Since the foregoing was written | 
have experimented with a number of smail 
streams, for the most part so small that no 
one fished them, and the results have been 
truly surprising. In a thickly settled farm- 
ing community I fished half a mile of shal 
low water, not over knee deep except in 
holes under the bank, taking half a dozen as 
fine small-mouth as was ever won from the 
upper reaches of the lordly Mississippi. I 
am coming to believe that in the Middle 
West there are scores of small-mouth 
streams awaiting some ichthyic Columbus.) 


Angling. 
By N. H. Crowell. 


(We are indebted to a correspondent for the following article, clipped from some news- 


paper. 
appeared in Outdoor Life. 


It will be remembered by our old subscribers that the work of Mr. 
Those fortunate enough to possess a file of the magazine will 


Crowell first 


find many articles from his versatile pen some ten or fifteen years ago.—Editor.) 


Angling was invented by Izaak Walton, a 
tallow chandler, who attended the Boston 
Tea Party barefooted and stepped on a buli- 
head on the dock. In revenge he concocted 
the hook and line. About ten minutes later 
some one invented alcohol, and the two 
sports have jogged along side by side eve 
since—rarely being separated. 

There are various methods of angling. 
All are alike. The object of each system is 
to’ get rid of bait and secure fish. Forks, 
shotguns, nets, hooks and the naked fingers 
are resorted to. 

Fish are led to their doom by the free and 
untramnieled use of an article called bait 
Bait is generally composed of worms. To be 
eligible as bait a worm must possess a 
white, smooth attenuated body which is ca- 
pable of long continued immersion in water 
while coiled around.a jagged hook. A worm 
built like a sausage is useless for bait and 
should be tossed scornfully aside. 

Inserting the hook thru the horizontal ex- 
travagance of the worm’s pulsating figure 
occupies about half the time, when angling 
with ladies or women. A lady will place a 


worm lengthwise on a p'ank and pat it 


lightly to tame it. Then, when the worm is 
tickled all over she touches the cruel barb 
to the poor thing’s vice versa and grits her 
teeth. All at once the worm begins to fade 
away into himself, and she jumps and 
screams for help. Help arrives and the 
worm is ruthlessly impaled. 

If your hook gets a severe strike and you 
play it faithfully and finally land a water- 
logged pair of pants, this is not angling at 
all. It is what Sherman said war was. 

Pickerel are classed as game fish, because 
they play tag with the bait before pouncing 
upon it like a small boy on the cat. A 
three-foct pickerel will swallow a cigar box, 
and lick his chops for more. When hooked, 
the pickerel suddenly recalls a pressing en- 
gagement back home and unless you are 
awake you will be shy your tackle. 

Never reach out and grab a large blond 
pickerel by the eyes to drag him into tho 
boat. If you save your fingers you will be 
lucky. A pickerel will lie for hours with his 
face open about six to ten inches waiting 
for some fool to run a hand into him. Neve 
accommodate him in this respect. A pick- 
erel is never safe until he is in chunks on 
the table, 
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Bullheads were made simply to expire 
along the shore where a fellow can step on 
their horns. Trout are the most athletic 
fish known. A trout without any chronic 
disease of long standing will hurdle a ten- 
foot dam with ease. 

Most of the successful fishing is done 
down in front of the town livery stable. 
Some is done around the grocery stove. 
The biggest fish are the ones that are 
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dragged half-way into the boat before the 
line broke. 

A man, after a supper of prunes and 
cheese, has been known to remember of 
catching a thirty-two pound pike down back 
of Jagg’s feed mill, and of hooking another 
that pulled so hard it hurt him internall) 
and he has never been able to do a stroke 
of hard work since. This calls to mind that 
once, etc., etc., till midnight. 


An Angler’s Paradise. 
By Ciark Wright. 


You can stand on the bluff near the head 
of the great Missouri River and look into 
the waters of three of the best trout 
streams in Montana, the Gallatin, Madison 
and Jefferson Rivers. From this point 
these rivers spread out into a great fan cov- 
ering the entire southwestern portion of 
the state. 

The angler could select any one of the 
three rivers and have several varieties of 
fishing, beginning near the mouth of the 
stream he will find the white fish in count- 
less numbers which will take either the fly 
or bait, and a two-pound white fish will give 
the angler a good fight and a good meal, 
but does not measure up to the trout in any 
test. 

As you approach the mountains and swift 
water it will be necessary to change your 
tackle and method of fishing, because here 
you will find the trout, and in the Madison 
River both trout and grayling. 

The Gallatin River and its tributaries are 
ideal trout streams, that have been well 
stocked by the Bozeman and Belgrade an- 


glers clubs. The government fish hatch- 
ery is located on Bridger Creek about five 
miles from Bozeman, and a great work is 
being done by the officials in charge, sev- 
eral million trout and grayling eggs are 
hatched each year, and the small fish 
planted by the department or sent to the 
clubs in the state for that purpose. The 
Bozeman club gets all their stock from the 
government hatchery, while the Belgrade 
club gets theirs from the government hatch- 
ery and the state hatchery at Anaconda. 
The state hatchery is very actively engaged 
in the propa ation of fish in all the streams 
of the state, and the abundance of fish that 
now inhabit a great number of our streams 
and lakes is due to the efforts of the state 
hatchery officials. 

The Jefferson River and its tributaries 
are the largest of the “Big Three,” and have 
all been stocked by the sportsmen and clubs 
of that part of the state. Good fishing is to 
be had in every one of these streams. 

The Madison River is the peer of them 
all for big fish and lots of them. There is 
good fishing in the river from early spring 





Madison River below the dam. 


Photograph by A. Schlechten, 




















Three Forks of the Missouri River. 


to late in the fall, and during the winter 
months some big catches have been made 
thru the ice on Madison Lake. Trout weigh- 
ing ten and twelve pounds have been taken 
in this manner, 

Two large dams have been erected by the 
Montana Power Company in the Madison 
River, one near Norris, Montana, and one at 
Hebgen, Montana. These dams have cre- 
ated large lakes that are alive with large 
rainbow and steelhead trout, and the Madi- 
son or lower lake is the home of the gray- 
ling, which also appear in the river above 
and below the lake. While the grayling is 


Photograph by A. Schlechten. 


not such a scrapper as the trout they will 
give the angler a good fight, and certainly 
rank second to the trout for table use. 

The big trout are traveling down the 
Madison River in great numbers to where 
that river joins the Gallatin and Jefferson 
Rivers, or the Three Forks of the Great Mis- 
souri River. It will be only a short time if 
they are allowed to multiply until they wi'l 
appear in all of the streams accessible to 
the Madison River, and without transporta- 
tion by man, because they can cravel di- 
rectly from the Madison River to the other 
streams and all their tributaries. 





Steelhead trout taken from Meadow Creek, Mont, 


Photograph by J. R. Parker, 














Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
y 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediate 


communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
such information from the game department channels, 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor 


mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





More Sidelights On Bruin’s Annual Sleep. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December, 
1916, number of Outdoor Life there ap- 
peared, under the caption of “Some Side- 
lights on Bruin’s Annual Sleep,” an article 
by the editor on a subject about which far 
too little is known. In reading that article 
I was especially interested by Mr. McGuire's 
suggestion that the emptiness of the aili- 
mentary canals of bears at the end of their 
winter’s sleep may be due to their having 
ingested some plant of a cathartic nature 
before denning up in the fall: This sugges- 
tion struck me somewhat forcibly because 
of my own experience with regard to the 
matter. 

In that great jumble of mountains extend- 
ing from the Bitter Root range of the Rock- 
ies to and beyond the north fork of the 
Clearwater River in Idaho, there are a good 
many bears, and in the same region moun- 
tain ash berries are plentiful in the fall. 
Those berries are eaten in great quantities 
by the bears at that time with, as the drop- 
pings show, a cathartic or at any rate a 
decidedly laxative effect. Along the higher 
ridges there, late in September and as far 
into October as it has been safe to remain 
with horses in that region of early and ex- 
tremely heavy snowfalls, I have seen hun- 
dreds of bear droppings, some of them large 
enough to fill a hat to overflowing, and 
all of them composed almost entirely of 
unbroken mountain ash berries. A notable 
characteristic of these droppings was that 
the berries composing them showed but lit- 
tle change of color and bore no evidence of 
having been subjected to any digestive ac- 
tion whatever. Evidently the bears swal- 
lowed them, or most of them, whole, and 
passed them very cuickly thru the aliment- 
tary canal. Clearly the berries were not 
eaten for the taste or for food, because 


they were neither masticated nor digested. 
The lower animals are not generally given 
to the habit of swallowing substances that 
neither gratify the taste nor serve any use- 
ful purpose in the animal economy. 

I have talked with trappers and hunters 
who have long been conversant with this 
and other habits of the bears of this region, 
and, while most of those with whom I have 
talked were quick to agree to the sugges- 
tion that perhaps these animals instinctive- 
ly gorge themselves with mountain ash ber- 
ries for their cathartic or laxative effect as 
a preliminary to hibernation, no one has 
offered any other explanation of this pe- 
culiar habit. It is certain that late in the 
fall bears in this particular region get a 
most thoro “cleaning out” thru eating 
mountain ash berries. Evidence to that ef- 
fect is widespread on the higher ridges, at 
and above the 5,000-foot level, where the 
animals are most likely to den up. Similar 
evidence ig sometimes to be found at lower 
levels also. On my last trip into this re- 
gion my hunting companion and I started 
our climb into the mountains from a cabin 
of his at the relatively low level of the 
north fork of the Clearwater’ On our re- 
turn several weeks later we found that 
during our absence a bear had broken into 
the cabin, but, finding nothing within reacii 
to interest him, had departed without do 
ing any material damage, leaving his com- 
pliments, however, in the shape of a hatful 
of undigested mountain ash berries in the 
center of the cabin floor. 

Undoubtedly other berries, roots or herbs 
may have the same effect on bears as that 
of mountain ash berries and may be eaten 
by those animals for that effect, before hi- 
bernation, in localities where the ash ber- 
ries are not found or, if found, are not eat 
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en. However, I have never seen nor heard 
of any evidence of such a habit on the part 
of bears anywhere except in the Clearwater 
Mountains, And, more important than this, 
1 have never found anyone having personal 
knowledge of the condition of the alimen- 
tary canal of a bear killed during the period 
of hibernation. Of course the prevalence of 
this habit in the limited section in which I 
have found what seems to me to be con- 
clusive evidence of its existence there is 
by no means proof that it is prevalent else- 
where and still less that it is universal. The 
subject is of much interest to the biologist 
and the naturalist as well as to those of us 
of lesser degree who frequent the wilder 
ness with inquiring minds and open eyes 
and ears. The facts with regard to it are 
well worth ascertaining, but they can only 
be established with certainty and accuracy 
by obtaining testimony from widely-separ- 
ated localities and from reliable observers 
who can speak from their own actual 
knowledge. The principal questions that re- 
quire answers are these: 

What evidence is there of bears having 
habitually eaten any substance that pro- 
duced a purgative or laxative effect upon 
them as the time of their hibernation ap- 
proached? What was that substance, if 
any? What kind of bears ate it? How 
widely spread was the habit? Has exami- 
nation of dens or other hibernation places 
shown whether or not bears, other than 
newly-born cubs, have had discharges from 
the bowels during the period of hiberna- 
tion, except, perhaps, at the beginning 
thereof in continuance of the cathartic ef- 
fect of a substance previously eaten? Have 
the stomach and intestines of any bear 
killed during the hibernation period been 
found to be entirely empty or otherwise, 
and at what time in that period was the ex- 
amination, if any, made? Have the stom- 
ach and intestines of any bear killed at the 
end of hibernation and before feeding com- 
menced been examined, and if so, what was 
their condition as to contents or lack there- 
of? What are the average dates of the com- 
mencement and ending of the hibernation 
period of bears in the locality in which any 
of the observations hereinbefore suggested 
were made? 

That looks like a rather formidable list 
of questions to propound for the ascertain- 
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ment of a fact that many may regard as 
trivial. But to the thoughtful inquirer noth- 
ing is trivial if it will throw even a little 
light on that singular state called hiberna- 
tion, about which so little is actually known. 
It is certain that definite answers to these 
or similar questions are essential to a cor- 
rect understanding of the subject broached 
by Mr. McGuire in the December, 1916, num- 
ber of Outdoor Life and considered by my- 
self in this article, 

Surely there are many readers of this 
widely-circulated magazine who are in po- 
sition themselves to make observations with 
regard to this interesting subject, or to en- 
courage others to make them, This article is 
written in the hope that it may lead to the 
making of such observations, and that the 
results thereof, as well as of any similar 
investigations heretofore made, may be re- 
ported to Outdoor Life for the benefit of 
all of us who are seeking for more light on 
the processes and mysteries of animal life. 
If anyone thinks that there is not much to 
learn about the annually recurring sleep of 
certain of the lower animals, hidden from 
observation as they are in their free and 
natural state during the continuance of that 
sleep, let him ask any well-informed physi- 
cian how much the medical profession actu- 
ally knows, and how much more it would 
like to know, about the daily recurring 
sleep of the highest of the animals, man, 
who is always subject to observation and 
experiment and is himself an intelligent aid 
thereto. To my mind, there is only one 
greater mystery than that recurring sleep 
of man, and that one is also a sleep—the 
final one. SENEX. 

Washington, D. C. . 


Note.—The above commendable sugges- 
tions (written, after conference with one of 
our greatest naturalists, by a major general 
in the United States Army), are referred to 
our readers with the sincere request that 
the subject be given’ deep consideration by 
all who can shed further light on the mat- 
ter. We believe that too little is known re- 
garding not only the annual sleep, but the 
general habits of bears by even some natu- 
ralists, and therefore every atom of knowl- 
edge that we can add to the small store we 
already possess on this subject will be most 
valuable.—Editor. 


Pheasant Shooting in Massachusetts. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a result of ef- 
ficient game protection and conservation 
in Western Massachusetts, we now have a 
very fair pheasant shooting for the gun 
that is up to following a good dog thru the 
tough covers, in morasses, bogs of every 


description with the “nigger head” hum- 
mocks and rank grass, much muck and wa- 
ter to wade thru and more or less severe 
briar scratches. If the cock pheasant pre- 
sents a good target when he pleases to 
flush, he comes very near to offsetting that 
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attractive advantage by making the dog 
work his gizzard out, and incidentally put 
the hunter very much out of breath, in the 
effort to find him and force the flush. The 
last one bagged this season was first point- 
ed in a thick bunch of alders with much 
grass, at the edge of a thick cover. The 
dog was out of sight and hearing for five 
or ten minutes (he is an _ exceptionally 
staunch young Irish setter with a fine nose). 
I felt confident that a point had been made 
and walked in the direction that I had last 
seen my companion, and happened to walk 
near enough to the cock to make him flush. 
Instead of going off in the opposite direc- 
tion he came rushing by me to the left, mak- 
ing a very difficult crossing shot as I was 
in thick cover where getting an aim was 
too much guesswork; hence I saw my 
charge from an Ithaca No. 4, 28 gauge, pass 
to the rear of my flying target. The old 
chap flew only a short distance and resort- 
ed to the running tactics and then flushed 
wild. However, I succeeded in marking 
him correctly the last time. The final hid- 
ing place was a dense growth of marsh 
grass with briars uncomfortably in evidence, 
and more or less boggy ooze to wallow 
around in. After much hunting over a 
small area, where I was quite sure the bird 
was in hiding, a staunch point was made in 
the tall grass, From the position of my 
dog, it might have been easily imagined 
that he was pointing a rabbit or even a 
field mouse. As I closed in on _ the 
dog he began to push vigorously into 
the grass, and finally the old cock decided 
to flush directly under the dog’s nose, an‘ 
there the old chap bad been badly cornerei, 
for he rushed straight up to the tops of the 
alder bushes, giving me a clear straight- 
away shot—and lost his life. 

To a sportsman who is enthusiastic in the 
game of wing shooting and not afraid of 
hard-going pheasant hunting is real, true 
sport. Personally, I would not give a cop- 
per for that class of hunting where the cov- 
er is carefully selected. On one occasion, 
last season, I invited a real “tin soldier” 
sportsman to join me for a grouse hunt. The 
afternoon happened to be just a trifle warm 
for mid-October; however, as we traveled 
most of the distance in an automobile, | 
thought that the sport would not object to 
climbing around a few hillsides. In order 
to save him unnecessary exertion I fol- 
lowed the dog thru the thickets and sug- 
gested to the sport to guard the edges of 
the small covers; but alas! whenever a 
grouse flushed out of the thicket at a cer 
tain point the sport happened to be some- 
where else. A little later when I came out 
to the open country, I found my companion 
resting comfortably upon a large gray boul- 
der; and he was quite interested in his 
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talk about rabbit hunting. As I did not care 
for that kind of sport we compromised by 
coming home. 

The first pheasant flushed on the last 
hunt, also a cock, but a youngster, was 
pointed very prettily in an open field, at 
about 8 a. m. After making half a dozen 
steps toward the dog, the bird flushed for 
a quartering cross shot from right to left. 
The shot was made from the left or fullchoke 
barrel of the Ithaca No. 4,28 gauge. From 
where I stood, and from where the bird 
flushed, to where he fell formed quite a 
complete triangle. The distance paced to 
the apex was 35 paces. With 14 grains of 
Infallible DuPont powder behind % of an 
ounce of chilled shot No. 7, the bird was 
killed dead with a head shot. 

If the advocates of the larger bore guns 
can go one better, as a fair test at wing 
shooting, I will let the pheasant fly a few 
yards further the next time, as this one was 
clearly a fair test shot for the small gun. 
The bird was going at top speed over a 
flight of at least 100 yards, from flush to 
the nearest cover. The second bird on tho 
last pheasant hunt happened to be a ruffed 
grouse and the shot indicated quite clearly 
the immense advantage in carrying a light 
gun. Having tramped around over a trouble- 
some bog, looking very close for a pheas- 
ant that had flushed wild, away ahead of the 
dog, we came to the edge of a chestnut 
wood rather out of breath. It just so hap- 
pened that there were two grouse on their 
way out of the woods. One flushed before 
I had gotten fairly out of the bog; the sec- 
ond bird rushed off to my right just as the 
edge of the wood was reached. It required 
exceptionally quick work to get any sort 
of a shot, but as the flusher was making a 
sidestep to get behind a chestnut tree, the 
charge caught it, from the right hand barrel, 
in a distinctly quick snap shot. However, 
the shot seemed to do the business prop- 
erly, for when the dog reached the bird it 
was good and dead. 

Having hunted with many sizes, makes 
and bores of bird guns, and with a natura! 
disposition for quick shooting, I am rather 
disposed to pride myself on snap shooting. 
Much of it is a sort of automatic action of 
the co-ordinating system. I have, during the 
last hunting season and this, found out that 
there is an ease with gun handling that ac- 
complishes the scoring stunt far oftener 
with the little gun. 

Then, having tried and indicated the kind 
of cover selected by our Massachusetts 
pheasants, their shrewd tactics in worrying 
both the hunter and his dog, it would seem 
quite appropriate to urge the suggestion to 
the would-be successful shot, that with 
proper regard for his systemic endurance, 
the ready ability of his nerves to respond 
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for scoring in a pinch, I would select the 
light gun every time. I have personally 
tested this one with both pheasant, quail 
and grouse, If there is a question in the 
mind of any sportsman, who perchance may 
read this as to the battery I should have no 
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hesitation in recommending conscientiously, 
the Ithaca No. 4, 28 gauge. It has proven 
very effective for walloping the cock pheas- 
ants thus far and I have every reason to 
contemplate a good hunting season. 

Mass. R. H. McNAIR, M. D. 


‘‘Nature’s Balance’’ Discussed. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read Mr. Harlin’s 
letter in your excelient November number 
with great interest, for it is written with 
the honest convictions of a man who voices 
the old-time views on the game question 
which have resulted in the practical extinc- 
tion of game, at least, as far as the aver- 
age hunter is concerned. In Pennsylvania 
we have had several instances of deer per- 
ishing a dozen at a time, in winters when 
the weather was severe, and being devoured 
(after dying of cold and starvation) by 
wolves and panthers. Some hunters say 
that panthers will not eat dead flesh, but 
in winter they will eat anything when hard- 
pressed, I agree with Mr. Harlin when he 
says that by cutting out hunting, game 
would increase, yet without the predatory 
beasts and birds, Nature’s balance, it would 
just as surely deteriorate. Here in Penn- 
sylvania, with wolves and panthers gone, 
and the deer season’s allowance cut to one 
buck for each hunter and lasting only two 
weeks, deer have increased in numbers, but 
good heads are gone. The deer now killed 
are hardly game animals, but are sluggish 
(compared to the old days) and have mean 
little horns hardly worth keeping as tro- 
phies. Once in a while good heads have 
been taken, but these were “tagged” deer 
from Michigan (a wolf country) released 
here by Dr. Kalbfus, the state game com- 
missioner, on several occasions. I believe, 
however, that with careful feeding good 
heads can be bred in parks. Colonel Harry 
Trexler of Allentown, this state, has ac- 
complished this at his preserve, but this 
letter refers to wild deer. I believe that in 
a wild state, without predatory animals, deer 
are certain to deteriorate in size and ant- 
lers—at least they surely have here in 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Harlin states that more deer were ° 


killed in his locality last year than the 
year previously; that is because every year 
there are more hunters out and they are 
killing out the reserve stock. If he will ex- 
amine into this fact he will meet with the 
same state of affairs that existed in Penn 
sylvania eighteen years ago. Hunters were 
killing more deer annually until that year 
it was found that the deer were almost ex- 
tinct in the state. The short season had 
to be instituted and the “one buck per hunt- 
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er”; result, a very gratifying increase in 


deer, but not in size or antlers, and Dr. 
Kalbfus (formerly of your state, where he 
was known as “Antelope Joe”) has been 
bringing in fresh, vigorous breeding stock 
annually. There have been no predatory ani- 
mals to bother game in this state for forty 
years. <A few stray panthers and wolves 
have been killed in the last thirty years, but 
too few to mention, yet all game is scarcer 
than it was in 1870, for instance, when the 
state had an abundance of deer, a few elk, 
heath-cocks (a few), vast numbers of ruffed 
grouse, quails, squirrels, hares, rabbits, etc., 
and every hunter came back satisfied. Now 
no power can stop the steady decrease of 
the grouse; the quail are on the verge of 
extinction, as are the hares; the heath-cocks 
have been gone for years—all due, in my 
opinion, to the loss of foxes, wildcats, 
hawks, etc., which destroy the rats and mice 
which eat the eggs of the game birds. Mr. 
Harlin will live to see the day when I am 
right, and he will wish for the harmony of 
forest life, put there by Wise Providence, 
and expressed in panthers, wolves, elk, deer, 
eagles, hawks, owls, grouse, partridges, etc., 
all existing as needed, for as the game de- 
creases, the predatory creatures will die out 
with them, in exact ratio. 
Penn. HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 


To which we replied: 

‘Dear Mr. Shoemaker:—lIt is always re- 
freshing to get a letter from you, as you 
usually have something novel and interest- 
ing to write about. Also your letters bear 
the stamp of experience, and that is one 
thing that the writer admires greatly in all 
who write of the outdoors. While we can- 
not agree with all you say regarding this 
maintenance of Nature’s balance,  etc., 
among predatory and other game animals. 
yet we wouldn’t say you are wrong in ev- 
ery contention. However, we are wondering 
how you would explain the great amount 
of game, for instance, that there is in the 
Cassiar District of British Columbia—prob- 
ably the greatest wild game preserve on this 
continent today. Up to a few years ago 


there were no coyotes in this country at 
all, and as you may know no lions, and 
bobcats are an unknown quantity there; 
therefore the only even alleged predatory 
animal in that district is the bear and he 
is only found in certain sections, apart from 
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the big game. Of course you know that 
bears do not prey upon wild game such as 
deer, elk, antelope, etc. They wouldn’t stand 
any show if they tried to kill a deer unless 
the deer happened to be sick.” 

To the above Mr. Shoemaker replied, his 
letter appearing below. We can only add 
that, like the woman who, “convinced 
against her will, was of the same opinion 
still,” we see no reason to change our mind 
on this subject. 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—Your kind favor with 
regard to game conditions in the Cassiar Dis- 
trict has been received. In a region where 
there have never been any predatory ani- 
mals nature’s balance would be maintained 
thru the food supply. The prevalence or 
lack of food determining the number and 
excellence of the game. This of course 
would refer solely to elk and deer, and even 
they would be preyed upon by eagles, as in 
the case of the wild deer of the Scottish 
Highlands, where very fine heads were pro- 
duced until about’sixty years ago, when the 
improved firearms and increased number of 
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gunners reduced the eagles to a minimum. 
Since then there has been a steady deteri- 
oration. Food and birds of prey maintained 
Nature’s balance from 1710 (when the last 
Scotch wolf was killed by MacQueen) until 
about 1860, when the lack of predatory birds 
was seriously felt. Fine heads on deer and 
elk can be produced by feeding in parks and 
corrals, but not fine game animals, for loose 
those pampered creatures and note how 
soon they will die of exposure. In conclu- 
sion, where there have never been preda- 
tory animals, conditions are very different 
from a region where game has thrived (and 
increased) with them as safety valves, and 
then have these checks suddenly removed. 
Game without the predatory adjunct wheth- 
er in the sky or on land, will surely deteri- 
orate and die out as game, i.e., become like 
stall-fed cattle, incapable of shifting for 
themselves, In birds it is the same. Take, 
for instance, the so-called “English pheas- 
ants” raised by hand and turned loose in 
the fields to be shot: if let alone few sur- 
vive in a wild state from year to year. 
Penn. H. W. SHOEMAKER. 


Montana’s Hunting Sage Writes of Bear Denning. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your December 
issue, page 578, I read an article entitled, 
“Sidelights on Bruin’s Annual Sleep,” which 
refers to the length of time he is asleep 
every year. 

Now, I have been in the ‘bear business” 
since 1873, and since that time I have been 
in at the death of 472 bears. I have still- 
hunted, “dogged” ‘and trapped them. 

Here in Montana along the Continental 
Divide, all along the range, the bears for 
the last twenty years at or near Ovando 
also on the Madison River, have gone to 
their dens on the night of October 27th— 
at least they all disappear between the 27th 
and 28th. 

Repeatedly I have been out after bears, 
and on the 27th there would be plenty of 
fresh sign, but the 28th or after, there 
would be none. 

There have been bears seen here in No- 


vember, but only one track in a season and 
that a one or two-year-old, 

In the twenty years that I have been 
at Ovando there have been two bears killed 
in November and two killed in April, and 
once on the 10th of June on the Madison 
River I followed the back track of a black 
bear that I killed at the snow line, and 1 
found his den that he had left that morn 
ing. 

Both the bears that were killed in April 
were silver-tips and old males. From five 
to six months is their time for sleeping. 
As fat a bear as I ever killed was taken in 
May, 1893. 

The longer a man hunts bears or any 
other kind of game the more he learns 
about them, as no man gets too old to learn. 
If he does he had better go off and play 
dead for a while. M. P. DUNHAM. 

Montana. 


Regarding Bruin’s Spring Diet. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with much 
interest your article, “Some Sidelights on 
Mr. Bruin.” There is just one point I think 
you have missed. 1! realize that it is gen- 
erally believed that bears are ravenously 
hungry and therefore more dangerous im- 
mediately after coming out of their long 
“sleep.” Your conclusion that they are not 
more prone at that time to attack living 
animals and that their excrement in the 
spring shows that they live mostly on 


grass is in accordance with my observation. 

The point that I think you have missed 
is that in the spring the stomach is not in 
condition to eat great quantites of meat, 
and guided by animal instinct they feed 
upon the young and juicy buds and grass 
which are easily digested. Later on when 
their organs begin to function normally, 
they are more inclined to a strong diet. In 
other words, the reason they are not rav- 
enous meat eaters in the spring is because 
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Nature teaches them that it is a dangerous 
thing to gorge their stomachs until the sys- 
tem is tuned up by eating simple foods, 

I do not want you to assume that [ put 
my knowledge of the bear in the class with 
Hillis, Elkins, Frost, Mills or yourself, but 
I thought possibly the above thought might 
be of interest to you. 

New York. POWHATAN ROBINSON. 
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Note.—Mr. Robinson’s reflections seem to 
be along the line of mighty good reasoning. 
We have known from experience that bears 
do not necessarily go chasing after the near- 
est cow, calf or sheep in the country imme- 
diately upon emerging from their dens in the 
spring, but why they choose the simple grass 
and vegetable diet we had not figured out. 
Old Mother Nature certainly exercises a vast 
contro] over the animal kingdom, and more 
oe ogi the bear family than any other. 
— tor. 


A Splendid Deer Head of Arizona. 

















Mr. Bryan’s 28-in. deer head, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
today a photograph of.my black-tail deer 
head, I shot this deer a year ago last Sep- 
tember (1915) in the foothills of the Tucson 


Mountains, about fifteen miles from my 
home. There is a small strip of country 
there that is especially good black-tail 
ground, consisting of low, rocky ridges cov- 
ered with the mesquite and Palo Verde 
brush upon which the deer feed. Altho this 
spot is scarcely half a mile from one of 
our main highways, it is little hunted and 
is often visited by these splendid animals. 

I was very fortunate in securing this 
head, as I jumped the deer in dense brush 
and did not get sight of him until he ap- 
peared on the skyline, just topping a ridge 
about 150 yards distant. It was then or 
never, so I blazed away thru tne brush, and 
by the merest chance took him squarely in 
the heart. The carcass without head and 
neck dressed 235 pounds, 

The head is, I believe, a record for this 
part of the country. [I have seen some 
heads with wide spreads—this being only a 
trifle over 28 inches in width—but I have 
yet to see one with the combination of 
width, height and symmetry that this head 
has. It measures 24 inches from the tip ot 
the longest point to the base of the skull 
and is almost perfectly symmetrical. 

I saw another buck almost the equal of 
this one, day before yesterday. Ran onto 
him while driving my car, but before 1 
could stop the car and get my old Spring- 
field into action he was out of sight in the 
brush. I am going back after him today— 
so I may send you another picture later on. 
Quien sabe? 


Arizona, WM. JENNINGS BRYAN, JR. 


A Remedy Suggested for the Yellowstone Park Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the October Out- 
door Life there is an account of Messrs. 
Frost and Jones being badly chewed up by 
a grizzly bear, written by Mr. Frost him- 
self. There is also a statement to the ef- 
fect that the same grizzly did the same 
thing to two others—this in the November 
number, That it was the same grizzly that 
chewed the men at different times, it 
seems to me is only an assumption, I pre- 
sume, to protect other grizzlies. 

Since I was the senior member of the 
tourist party that Mr. Frost spoke about 
taking him and Mr. Jones to the hotel after 


their laceration by the bear, I thought it 
might be of interest to your readers to 


‘tell what I know about the bear that did 


the chewing, and also suggest a remedy. 

In Mr. Frost’s account of his being 
chewed up, he speaks of a camp of tourists 
a mile away that took him to the Lake Ho- 
tel. He is mistaken in the distance. We 
were at his camp several times, the next 
morning and it was not more than sixty or 
eighty rods from where we camped. But 
I expect, suffering as he was, he thought 
the party from our camp had time to come 
a mile. 
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The night Messrs. Frost and Jones were 
chewed up by the bear was our first night 
in the park, an experience [ expect our 
party will remember for several months. 
In fact it is so vividly impressed upon the 
minds of the women of our party that } 
doubt if you could hire them to go thru the 
park again and camp out unless there is 
something done about the bears, especially 
the grizzlies. My wife and I were touring 
the park with our son and his wife—Judge 
Tidball of Laramie, Wyo.—his court re- 
porter and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Patterson. 

As I stated, it was our first night in the 
park. We came in by the Cody entrance, 
and camped off the main road near the Yel- 
lowstone Lake, but close to a spring. Our 
camp was in the open. Mr. Frost’s was 
nearer the lake, but in the timber. 

About dusk Mr. Frost came to our camp— 
we did not know him either—and stayed a 
short time, Then about 8 o’clock he kind- 
ly came back to inform us, knewing we 
had had no experience with bears in the 
park, that about 4 o’clock he saw two 
brown bears and a grizzly in a grove a 
short distance from where we had camped. 
He told us how long he had been in the 
park, but, almost positively assured us that 
they were harmless, except that they would 
steal our provisions if we did not take good 
care of them. 

We went to bed, after securing our pro- 
visions with the utmost care, for had not 
one of the most prominent guides in the 
park, who had been going thru there for 
years, almost guaranteed the harmlessnes: 
of the bears, including the grizzly; and to 
add to it all the the guide books, and | 
think some official in the Interior Depart. 
ment, said the same thing, and we believed 
it implicitly. 

Wife and I slept in the auto. But son and 
his wife slept in a tent a few feet away, 
and beyond them was the other auto wher: 
the other parties slept. 

I was not feeling well that night. Between 
12 and 1 o'clock I got up and walked 
around the camp. I had just gotten into 
our auto and before lying down I heard 
something nosing in the cooking vessels 
lying on the ground not over three feet 
from our auto. I looked out of the front 
of our auto, which was all open, and saw a 
grizzly bear nosing in the pans. He, or 
she, seemed to me to be as big as a gray 
horse. I was perfectly calm, for I believea 
all the dope I had heard and read about 
their harmlessness. I spoke to my wife, 
and she looked at him. I then began to 
make a whistling noise and he started oft 
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towards Mr. Frost’s camp. After running 
about thirty or forty feet he stopped and 
turned his head around as if coming back. 
1 remarked to my wife, “He is coming back; 
I’ll have to get out and run him off with a 
club”—something I certainly would have 
done for I believed him harmless. But ! 
made a whistling noise again and he lopea 
away towards Mr. Frost’s camp, I had just 
gotten comfortably under cover, about time 
enough for Mr. Grizzly to get to Mr 
Frost’s camp, when wife and |] heard the 
most awful yelling imaginable. This noise 
woke up the other members of our camp. 
I remarked, ““They are having a time keep 
ing the bear away from their provision,” 
but wife insisted that somebody was being 
hurt. In just a few minutes the horse 
wrangler from Mr, Frost’s camp came rid 
ing widly excited to get an auto to take 
the wounded man to the Lake Hotel, about 
five miles away. Mr. Patterson and his 
wife, as quickly as possible in their auto 
got to the wounded men, and took them to 
the hotel, returning with two soldiers, who 
stood guard the balance of the night. 

If this bear that wife and I saw was the 
same one that chewed up all the men men 
tioned, doing so because he had eaten a man 
that no one knows about—developing the 
man eating habit as some one suggested— 
I wonder why he did not attack me, for he 
undoubtedly saw me, or my son in the tent, 
for he had his nose close by it. 

Whatever the theories, about the griz 
zlies, that may be advanced in their favor, 
the facts are they are dangerous to 
campers in the Yellowstone Park. If our 
parks are to become the play grounds ol 
the people—not for a few rich who can af 
ford to stop at the hotels—they must camp 
out while touring the parks. One of two 
things will have tobe done about the 
grizzly bears. One is to kill them all off 
The other is to let them alone so they can 
multiply so rapidly that they will wander 
into the surrounding forest reserves, for 
the pleasure of hunters of big game. Th« 
latter plan will prevail, Then the tourists 
who camp must be protected from them. 

If the grizzly can not climb, then let the 
government build bear-tight fences around 
its numerous camping grounds that it has 
provided for the campers and notify all tha’ 
there is danger on the outside of thes« 
corrals after night. I heard this plan 
urged by numerous people. The slaughter 
house beyond the Mammoth Hot Springs is 
protected by a fence of poles and barbed 
wire from the intrusion of the bears. 

;Washington. L. C, TIDBALL. 


Quail Shooting, Over Dogs, in Arizona. 


quail in west Texas. My experience with a 
fox terrier in central Arizona might be of 
interest to western quail enthusiasts. This 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noted two arti- 
cles in November issue, Outdoor Life, re- 
garding poor success with dogs on Mexican 
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dog was owned and trained by a rancher 
with whom I hunted many times. “Spottie” 
never seemed to mind the brush, rocks, nor 
hard going, and would hunt for hours with- 
out water. He would point and hold a bird 
for a limited time, but was, of course, nerv- 
ous at that work and required steadying. 
But for retrieving dead and wounded quail 
he was wonderful, In the rough, hilly sec- 
tion where many birds fall out of sight and 
the winged ones would run for rat nests 
and squirrel holes, he saved us many 
wounded ones. 

Spottie worked best with Brownie, our 
Irish setter, Brownie steadying the little 
dog. I might add, the cactus and many va- 
rieties of thorny brush bothered the setter 
but little. However, he was raised in that 
country and trained on those quail by a 
master at the game, Mr. R. R. Willard. He 
is the best shotgun snap shot I have ever 
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seen. For one season’s shooting on quail 
—probably 1,500 shells—I have known him 
to average seventy-five per cent. of kills. 
That means for all kinds of shooting—side 
hill, rocks, brush, etc., and only occasional 
level valley work. I once knew him to kill 
23 quail out of 25 shots, with Spottie to 
retrieve the winged birds—three or four. 
The valley quail of Arizona are great 
runners and one has to have good wind. On 
sighting a bunch I found that by running 
after them, sometimes heading them off 
from going up hill, and generally confusing 
them, cause them to “lay.” Not till then is 
the dog of value. A slow, deliberate hunter 
who has not good wind and legs, simply 
can’t get in range. Have known good trap- 
shooters from the cities to only average 
fifteen per cent, kills, because they were 
not used to the game and couldn’t keep up. 
Calif. C. M. KREIDER. 


Anent the Charging Traits of Bear. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—An Alaska bear 
hunter by the name of Charles Roxenberg 
was out bear hunting at Marzovia Bay, 
going up a mountain torrent bed, June Ist, 
after the snow had melted. The creek car- 
ried only about three inches of water. It 
had banks formed by the freshets, these 
having pretty long grass. He walked in the 
creek bottom with the gun across his back; 
picking his way over foul ground, when un: 
aware he received a nasty blow in the back, 
and on the gun. He staggered and fell flat 
in the creek. He was helplessly knocked 
out, A very large cinnamon jumped on top 
of him, the man fainted. The bear, think- 
ing the man’s life was gone, walked away. 
After a while the chilly water revived the 
man and he got up dazed and made a bee- 
line for camp. 

Along the Bering Sea shore of Western 
Alaska are many sand dunes—some more 
than a hundred feet high, in all sorts of 


fantastic shapes, partly grass covered, som<« 
deep holes, gouged out by the wind, and in 
many places overhanging, ready to topple 
over. It is all pure beach sand, but the 
coarse grass roots are deep and hold the 
ground together. In a spring bear hunt, a 
hunter spied a large cinnamon near the 
brow of a dune, skirting the western side 
and disappeared, going around to the south. 
The hunter north, the wind southeast. He 
tried to then gain the bare top of the 
dune’s brow, 100 feet up. When near the 
top he crawled on hands and knees thrv 
the grass; when all of a sudden he felt him 
self going down on a half a dozen wagor 
loads of grass and sand some thirty feet 
right down on top of the bear. The bear 
never stopped a moment, a ball of oakum 
flying Over the ground down, down the 
hills away. The man was scared, unhurt; 
gun barrel full of sand. ALBERT SOTO. 
Alaska. 


For the Better Protection of Fish and Game. 


We are indebted to Henry C. Campbell, 
assistant editor of the Milwaukee Journal, 
for a clipping of a very able editorial on the 
subject of better game laws for Wisconsin, 
appearing in his publication. Itso nearly har- 
monizes with our own ideas regarding good 
legislation, that we have made an extract 
from it for publication, and hope the law- 
makers of all our states, as well as all 
sportsmen who are attempting to influence 
game legislation this winter, will read and 
digest it: 

“The time has come for long-sighted and 
constructive legislation looking to the bet- 


ter protection and to the conservation of 
the game fish and the game birds and ani- 
mals of Wisconsin. The work of guarding 
fish and game should be done more thoroly 
and effectively than it is done at present, 
and the propagation of game and the provid- 
ing of “cover” for partridges and deer, 
which cannot long survive in the open, 
should be undertaken by the state. 

“The expense of the present system of 
protecting fish and game is borne by those 
who fish and hunt. The fund for this pur 
pose is derived from the sale of hunting and 
fishing licenses to non-residents and of 
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hunting licenses to residents, Every year 
the income exceeds the outlay by a large 
sum, and this surplus, together with the 
proceeds of the sale of confiscated fish and 
game, is turned into the general state fund. 
The state is thus placed in the sorrowful 
position of selling its fish and game for 
profit. Those who pay for the protection 
of fish and game have a right to insist that 
all the money that they pay to the state 
shall be used for better protection and for 
the conservation, in every feasible way, of 
game fish and birds and animals. , 
“There is no doubt that fish and game 
could be far more effectively protected, and 
game birds and animals could be propagat- 
ed in a scientific manner, and that wild land 
not adapted to agriculture, but as suitable 
as any other land for giving “cover” to 
game birds and animals, could be bought 
in different localities and maintained by 
the state without any expense to taxpayers 
in general. In other words, the protection 
conservation and propagation of fish and 
game on a much larger scale than at pres- 
ent could be placed upon a self-paying basis. 
“To carry out this plan it would prob- 
ably be necessary to increase the fee for a 
resident hunting license from $1 to $2, and 
to require residents who wish to catch game 
fish—muskellunge, large bass, pike and 
brook trout—to pay $1 each for licenses. 
Most anglers and hunters, it is safe to say, 
would gladly agree to do this if they felt 
sure the money thus contributed would be 
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wisely expended for the purposes set forth. 
The state would thus be enabled to engage 
experts in the propagation of game birds 
and animals, just as it has for years em- 
ployed an expert in the propagation of fish. 
The supply of game would be maintained, 
and perhaps increased. The state, more- 
over, could have experts study the lakes 
and streams and plant in them the kinds 
of fish fry to which they are best adapted, 
doing this in a way that would insure good 
fishing at all times. 

“If it can be done, the moneys derived 
from fines imposed upon violators of the 
fish and game laws should be turned into 
the same fund. It is no more than right 
that the money exacted from “poachers” by 
way of punishment, should be used to repair 

*the damage done by ‘poachers.’ Moreover, 
in some cases, like the ruthless slaughter of 
deer and the wholesale netting of game fish, 
the fines should be increased. For repeated 
offenses, those committed during the same 
year at any rate, and for other flagrant of- 
fenses, provision for a jail sentence doubt- 
less would be found wholesome, 

“The work of protecting fish and game 
should be taken entirely out of the hands 
of polticians. Only men competent in ev- 
ery way, men who possess practical experi- 
ence, men versed in woodcraft and familiar 
with the wiles and tricks of poachers, 
should be chosen as wardens. Men who can- 
not find their way thru the woods and along 
the lakes and streams, seldom catch violat- 
ors of the law, except by chance.” 


Federal Duck Seasons as Viewed by a Nebraskan. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been very 
much interested in the articles written 
about the federal migratory game law. 

I would like to make a few comments on 
Robert Page Lincoln’s writings on this sub 
ject: Mr. Lincoln seems to think that the 
hunters of the Middle West are not enti- 
tled to an open season in the spring, and 
bases his argument on the idea that as soon 
as an open season is granted to the Middle 
West the Northern sportsmen will launcha 
vigorous protest. Right here I wish to say 
that I don’t believe the Northern sportsmen 
have any “holler” coming. I have hunted 
ducks and geese in the Middle West for 28 
years and during this time have not seen 
any fall shooting that equaled spring shoot- 
ing. The season here (Nebraska) opens 
September ist and at that time of the year 
there is not a bit of game here, with the 
exception of a few native ducks. The North- 
ern ducks do not come in until they are run 
out by a storm and if that storm extends 
to this section, they never stop here at all. 
I have known many a fall that has not 


yielded us a day’s shooting. Now why 
shouldn’t we be entitled to an open season 
in the spring? The Northern hunters live 
in the natural breeding grounds of the 
ducks and geese and can get hunting from 
the time the season opens until the early 
winter storms set in. Then how about the 
South? The Southerner can get shooting 
all winter because he is in the natural win- 
tering grounds of the ducks. If the Middle 
Westerner wants to get any fall shooting he 
must either go north or south to get his 
shooting and this at a considerable ex- 
pense. And yet he is paying his share of 
taxes, as well as those who live in the game 
country. 

Then Mr. Lincoln quotes Dr. Nelson that 
“the Middle Western hunters were offered 
an open season from February 10th to 
March 10th,” and that they refused to ac- 
cept it.” Well, this is certainly a good one! 
We might as well have been offered a 
snowball in the middle of July. I recall 
only a very few seasons when the Missouri 
River “broke up” ice in February. In the 
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spring of 1894 the ice broke in the latter 
part of February; in the spring of 1906 it 
broke on the 21st of February, and in the 
spring of 1916 it broke about the 20th of 
February. 

Almost in each case we had severe storms 
afterwards and ducks and geese were forced 
back to the South. I think Senator Reed 
hit the nail squarely on the head when he 
said that “nine years out of ten every pond 
is frozen to the bottom.’’ Now why should 
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the Northern sportsman kick if the Middle 
Westerner is granted an open season, say 
March 1st to March 31st, or March 10th to 
March 3l1st inclusive? 

Nebr. HENRY JURGENS, Jr. 


Note.—We believe it was not so much a 
question, in Mr. Lincoln’s mind of opening 
the season at a time when the ducks ara 
plentiful as it is one of closing the season at 
the breeding time. If we are mistaken we 
hope Mr. Lincoln will correct us.—Editor. 


‘*Killed by Konkussion.”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few decades 
since there came an interesting German to 
this country to avoid the great militarism of 
the Vaterland, and sought employment on a 
Southern plantation. At that period revolver 
clubs were very much in vogue, and the 
Teuton was an enthusiastic sportsman with 
the one-hand gun. A troublesome depre- 
dator in the shape of a hooting owl made 
frequent forays upon the poultry yard, and 
B—— declared that he could bag the owl 
with his trusty revolver. On a bright Sun 
day morning B hurriedly ate his break- 
fast, pocketed the gun and hiked for owl 
cover. There had been frequent contro- 
versy between the German and myself rela- 
tive to the merits of our respective guns; 
his being a Smith & Wesson and mine a 
Colt. Just before that Sabbath sun set, 
B—— came in, triumphantly displaying a 


large owl. It was noted that there was no 
sign of a bullet having mussed up the old 
chap’s plumage. Then closer inspection re- 
vealed the fact that the bird had not been 
touched by a bullet. Upon close question- 
ing B—— admitted that he had chased the 
owl from early morning until just before the 
sun set. He had allowed the night bird no 
period of rest. 

“Ven I vinally catch up mit dot owl he 
vast not able to make his breath any more.” 
“Did you shoot at the owl?” he was asked. 
“Oh, yes, I many time shoot already”; and 
then the Dutchman indulged in a roaring 
laugh. He was plainly proud of one of the 
greatest sportsman feats of the season, viz., 
having chased an owl all day and having 
killed it with his revolver without marring 
the carcass. “It vas der concussion vrom 
der best gun made!” he said. 

Mass. R. H. MeNAIR, M. D. 


Game Notes. 


A. D. Bremer, an Arizona hunter, writes: 
‘IT am endeavoring to get up a respect- 
able club of subscribers for your magazine 
in this locality as many developments in 
game conservation are likely to mature 
soon, There is a chance also of extending 
areas of the habitat of game birds, as we 
have a vast territory admirably adapted to 
the ruffed grouse; in fact all of our north- 
ern mountain district, which is idea] in 
every respect for this bird, should be con- 
sidered finally by our incoming legislature 
before which body I expect to appear and 
present data to interest the state. I was 
chairman of committee on game laws of the 
Seventeenth Legislature of Arizona and that 
body blazed the way for real conservation 
and prohibited the sale of all game birds 
and animals nearly a quarter of a century 
ago.” 


Five big-game preserves and sixty-seven 
bird reservations are maintained by the 
Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, The mamma] reservations include 
the Montana Bison Range, the Wind Cave 


game preserve in South Dakota, the 
Niobrara reservation in Nebraska, the Elk 
Refuge in Wyoming, and the Sullys Hill 
game preserve in North Dakota, The 
Niobrara reservation was intended as a bird 
reserve, but has been stocked with big 
game and is at present maintained chiefly 
for buffalo and elk, according to the annual 
report of the chief of the Biological Sur 
vey, just issued. In the first three reserva- 
tions mentioned the herds of buffalo have 
shown a notable increase since their estab- 
lishment a few years ago. says the report 
and now include 207 head. or more than a 
third of all the buffalo which now belong 
to the government. The elk number about 
160 and the antelope 40, making a total of 
about 400 head of big game. 


One hundred and twenty-four pairs of 
birds nest and raise their families on the 
average farm of 108 acres in the North- 
eastern States, according to estimates 
based upon the second annual bird count 
conducted by the Biological Survey of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Some Ideas of Evolution Corrected. 


Mr. Chauncey Thomas, Care Outdoor Life. 
Dear Sir:—I have long been a reader and 
admirer of your writings. The “Camp Fire 
Talks” are the first thing I read when I re- 
ceive Outdoor Life and } have come to re- 
gard you as quite a philosopher. Now blush, 
that’s it. Now let us go on. 

I would like to have your views on what 
is known as the “Theory of Evolution.” I 
know this is a big subject but I just ask 
for your views. 

Evolution, as I understand the meaning of 
the word, is gradual development or descent 
of forms of life from simple or low organ- 
ized types consisting of a single cell, They 
have carried the theory so far as to say that 
we, you and I, came from stock which when 
tLe earth cooled (if it ever did cool) crawled 
from the slime in the form of a worm, eye- 
less, earless, noseless, and _. practically 
“every thingless.” Just a_life; where it got 
the life they don’t dare tell us. This low, 


sluggish thing, what ever it was, met others 
of its kind and started breeding, finally from 
generation to generation down thru the 
ages; they got arms, legs, horns, teeth, eyes, 


ears, etc., until now look at them: Man, 
horse, deer, bird, etc. Fine. 
We now have the snake with its poison; 


the skunk with its perfyme (excuse please), 


the llama with its acred., etc., ctc., but 
where do they get these things? A cat or 
coon eats the same food as a skunk, yet 
they have no such secretion, and so it is 
with all the rest. A hen eats corn and lays 
eggs; a sheep eats corn and grows wool and 
a cow gives milk, yet why? Where does 
evolution come in, in regards to these 
things? 

The horse may have been the size of a 
dog once and had all five toes, yet where 
did he get them and why did he discard 
them all but one? Do you suppose walking 
on this one toe more than the others did it? 
Look at your hand, The member you use 
most (in fact for every thing) is not the 
largest, (your thumb I mean); and look at 
your third finger; you use it the least of any 
finger on your hand (at least I do), but it 
is not the smallest. The whole hand is still 
In proportion after all these generations. 

If all the fowls of the air were once rep- 
tiles, we can, by jumping off the barn root 
and flapping our arms, “for a few gencra- 
tions,” grow a nice pair of wings and can 
then fly about at perfect ease without the 


worry of engine trouble and the like. Or 
if a little cold natured, all we have to do is 
to go live with the sheep for a while, eat 
what he eats and, lo and behold, our great 
grand children will be wrapped comfortably 
in a nice woolen overcoat, whieh will never 
go out of style and (here’s the rub) which 
they can’t pawn. By the simple process of 
butting our dome up against the wall before 
and after meals and just before retiring, we 
can soon grow a nice set of horns and will 
then be able to “butt into” everything, even 
other people’s business. And why not? if 
we are all from this original worm. 

Mr. Thomas, I have only studied this 
phase of nature study for about two years, 
so consequently don’t know much about it 
yet, but so far I can’t find the “theory’s”’ an 
swer for such things as: Why the deer has 
such large antlers, the camel his humps, the 
lion his mane, when (in our humble way of 
seeing things) they don’t really need them; 
why some things have feathers where others 
have hair, etc., etc. I could go on for pages 
naming instances in nature which (to my 
mind) the theory of evolution does not an- 
swer. 

If the theory of evolution is right, then 
Mendel is wrong, because he tells us that a 
pig can’t breed itself around until it be- 
comes a goat or partly so, and a horse will 
never be a cow no matter how much we 
milk it. Science is also wrong beeause it 
teaches us that it is an easy matter to te! 
the blood corpuscles of different animals. 

Experiment has taught me that a rat and 
mouse or a dove and pigeon will not mix 
It’s true that by selective breeding we can 
improve (or what we think is improving) 
on all animalsfbut in the end what have 
we? Just what we started with, a dog, 
chicken, pig or whatever it might have been. 
A donkey and a moose will never make a 
“‘moosadonk.” 

Would chickens become ducks if they 
were made to walk around in a few inches 
of water all the time? 

I am not a scientist by a long way, but 
enough of an investigator to try to dig up 
the reasons for these things and I know 
enough about zoélogy to know that some of 
these things “can’t be did.” 

In entomolgy we have a wonderful study. 
It shows us among other things that the 
tubes of a butterfly’s wings are filled with 
a yellowish blood; lungs in the abdomen in- 
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stead of the chest; little breathing valves 
also in the abdomen; long tubular heart, 
which lays where our spine is, the nervous 
cord laying just opposite to our spinal cord. 
All this and much more it teaches us these 
things are radical departures from the com- 
mon order of things, and why? Why doesn’t 
their heart pump red blood and be the same 
shape and occupy the same position as ours? 
Will Mr. Evolution kindly step forward and 
enlighten us? 

Then, too, why did the diplodocus, the 
dimorphodon macronyx, the mastodon, etc., 
vanish from the earth? Why (if the theory 
of evolution is correct) couldn’t they adapt 
themselves to the coming changes? Surely 
man with his “murderous gun” didn’t wipe 
them out at that early stage of the game. 

Then the claim—man and monkey are 
from the same “common stock.” Do you 
suppose if man would live in the trees for 
the next thousand years that he would grow 
a tail and be able to swing by it. It’s true 
that man’s frame and that of the gorilla 
show a remarkable similarity. But so does 
a dog’s and a cat’s, etc. 

When we were boys we used to like to 
climb trees, I know, but did you ever hear 
of a monkey who wanted to go “swimmin’?” 

In my studies so far I have found but one 
animal which looks out of place, or I should 
say, looks like at one time it might have oc- 
cupied some other mode of life; the sea lion, 
i mean. The presence of nails on the flip- 
pers and the fact that they must teach their 
young to swim are the only suggestions. 
But say! When you see them perform in the 
water it just knocks it all in the head. 

Now suppose you give us your idea of this 
thing. I have an idea but still I am not 
radical enough yet to think every one else 
is wrong, I really like to hear the other 
fellow. 

Most all of us who read Outdoor Life are 
interested in nature and as this is nature 
study, and I think it is right in line with 
your writings, would like to read your little 
speech on the matter. I see in the Novem: 
ber number you have cleangd up the “odds 
and ends” in your Heap PI@fity Pow-Wow,” 
so thought maybe you would give a subject 
of this kind consideration. To me it all 
points to but one thing—a creator. 

Indiana, RICHARD A. ADDISON. 


Answer by Chauncey Thomas. 

Mr. Addison’s interesting letter is a fair 
sample, perhaps, of the mistaken ideas hela 
about evolution today by the public at large. 
Needless to say, with wrong data, any man, 
no matter how good his reasoning, must ar- 
rive at wrong conclusions, just as does Mr. 
Addison. The subject is too large and too 
complicated for me to even attempt to 
handle as a whole here, but I will point out 
a few fundamental mistakes in Mr. Addi- 
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son’s assumptions, and it is from these mis- 
takes that he gets into such a mental mix- 
up about evolution. 

To begin with, he speaks of “they.” Who 
are “they?” Certainly not the men of sci- 
ence, Scientific men suffer from the views 
slapped onto them like sticking plasters by 
others who try to quote scientific thought 
and writings. “Men came from monkeys” 
is an example, possibly the best known one. 
No scientific man in his mental vigor ever 
made such a statement, nor any remark any- 
where near it. Such ideas are saddled on 
them by others, and most unjustly. 

And the same is true of the commonly- 
held idea that evolution means that we can 
turn one form of life into another form by 
some process or other, such as growing 
horns on our own heads, as he mentions. 
Mendel follows all the laws of evolution, for 
instance, as of course does Burbank in fol- 
lowing Mendel, 

The evolutionists make no claim that all 
living things came from the same stock. 
What is called parallel development often 
takes place, such as the evolution of two 
forms of life practically alike from the same 
sources, but in widely separated places, 

Many things take place all around us of 
which we are reasonably sure but for which 
we so far can give no satisfactory reason. 
Such as sleep, or that sugar dissolves in a 
cup of tea. These things happen so and so 
that we know, but we cannot explain them. 
But because we so far cannot explain why 
we sleep is of course no reason for saying 
that therefore we do not sleep. 

Much the same is true in evolution. That 
things so evolve we know, but just how and 
why such things happen we are not yet all 
agreed. Natural selection was Darwin’s 
idea, but today we know that while that 
seems to have great weight, that natural se- 
lection is not the whole and one reason. But 
special creation has been dropped for half a 
century by all who have looked into the 
matter, even by the strictest church people. 
There may or may not be a Creator, but if 
He did create things He certainly did not 
create them each separate and complete, but 
via evolution, On this there is now no in- 
telligent dispute between scientists, nor 
even between scientists and educated 
church folks. 

Nor, as Mr. Addison reasons, wrongly but 
sincerely, is food alone the great deter- 
mining factor in the alteration of forms 
It is part of the cause, no doubt, like na- 
ural selection, but not the sole cause. |Wé« 
know that a top spins, but what governs its 
spinning we do not yet know, and it is much 
the same in such things. 

Mr. Addison has somehow got started on 
the wrong track in studying evolution. Let 
him go to the original sources, such as Hux- 
ley, for instance, or Spencer. Reading 
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boiled over extracts from such men is dan- 
gerous always, and usually results in wrong 
data, as in Mr. Addison’s case, hence his 
confusion, 

From Spencer, for example, he will find 
that evolution is broader than mere animal 
and plant life, and is a law of matter and 
energy that applies as widely as does gravi- 
tation. And it is just as sound. That every 
thing, living and non-living, evolves from 
and into other forms constantly we know 
just as surely as we do that a stone falls 


to the earth. But so far we cannot give a 
{ull and satisfactory answer about the “why” 
in either case. 

If Mr. Addison will study the right books 
and men he will soon be able to answer his 
own letter along the very lines I am work- 
ing on here, and answer it much better than 
I can, for lack of space. 

I want to thank him, however, for all his 
kindly good wishes and for the general fair 
and sincere tone of his letter, The same to 
him. Cos. 


A Handy End Knot. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a method 
for fastening a rope end. This is a neat, 
symmetrical knot. It is easier to tie than 


it looks. Here is the way I do it: First 
make the bend with strand 1 as illustrated. 
Then bring strand 2 as shown. Then bring 
strand 3 as shown and the knot is made. 

The common mistake of learners is at 
X. Strand 3 should go over, around and 
under strand 2—NOT under around and 
over. 

Also care should be taken to use right 
strands at Y. I use the middle strand for 
No. 1. If the outside strand on right was 
used for No. 1 the twist of rope near knot 
would not be good. The whole thing de- 
pends on the way strand 3 goes around 
strand 2 in making loop. 

There are other ways for tying loose rope 
ends, but this is the best of all. If the end 
is to be made extra secure another knot 
may be tied at end of first one. 

This knot is one all hunters, packers and 
campers ought to know and half an hour’s 
practice with an old rope in learning it will 
be time profitably spent. ¥. 

Montana. 


Frontier Habitations. 


Far out upon the wild frontier, 
In cheerless, isolation stands 

The rustic cot of the pioneer— 
Oasis in wide desert lands. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Owing to the al- 
most total absence of timber on the great 
plains of Kansas and Nebraska, the original 
denizens were forced to erect their abodes 
from the pristine sod. While a few of these 
exhibited marks of attractiveness, a very 
great majority were rudely constructed and 
presented a decidedly forbidding aspect. 

The construction of these habitations was 
speedy and comparatively simple. A thick, 
heavy sod was plowed and cut in lengths 
from two to three feet, which were laid in 
the wall from three to four feet in breadth, 
care being taken to build vertically and to 
“break joints” as in the laying of brick. 
Occasional cross layers of sod were intro- 
duced by way of binders in the wall. 
Spaces for a limited number of doors and 
windows were left in the walls, into which 


illy-constructed door and window frames 
were set. 

Massive, forked posts were set at each 
gable of the inclosure and one in the cen- 
ter to support the ridge pole that held up 
the conglomerate and weighty covering. 
Substantial poles were laid at near inter- 
vals, from ridge pole to the top sides of the 
outer walls as rafters, Upon these a thick 
breadth of willow brush and grass was laid 
and two or three thicknesses of sod, ven- 
eered with a coat of sand and gravel. 

In localities, rugged and undulating, a 
favorite dwelling place was what was 
known as the “dug-out,” a kind of shiftless 
combination of sod and cellar. Here an 
excavation was made into the side of the 
hill to an extent desired, and the roof con- 
structed much as in the case of the sod 
house. In both examples, the chimney con- 
sisted of one or two joints of stove pipe 
extending a little above the comb of the 
domicile, 
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Few primeval sod houses or “dug outs” 
were accommodated with wooden floors; 
and the beaten, compact soil soon became 
as firm and impervious as cement. A na- 
tive lime in the hills of many sections made 
a very good substitute for plaster for in- 
door work, and when applied on the sod in 
the interior gave quite a neat and attractive 
appearance, 

These homely structures had many re- 
deeming features, They were exceptionally 
cool in summer and warm in winter, and 
well adapted to withstand the severe visi- 
tations of the fierce storms so prevalent in 
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those regions. The exceeding dryness and 
sunny climate. of the plains render them 
healthful, and the non-combustible material 
of which they are composed reduced the 
fire insurance to the minimum. 

But the sod house and “dug out” of the 
Far West, like the blanket Indian and 
roaming bison, have faded before the irre- 
sistible advance of wire tences and cozy 
residences. Only here and there in remote, 
isolated sections, do these frowning monu- 
ments of early days remain—footprints of a 
hardy, persevering race that shared the 
vicissitudes and trials of pioneer life. 

California. FRANK M. VANCIL. 


Foot Bandages Used By European Belligerents. 


First Line Trench, France, Oct. 7th, 1916, 

Editor Outdoor Life:—My “partner” in 
Panama recently sent me a bunch of Out- 
door Lifes and in the June number I notice 
a letter about foot-bandages and a note by 
Chauncey Thomas asking for iniormation 
(Page 594). Suppose I’m too late to do any 
good, but anyway I'll tell you what I know. 

This bandage is well known in this man’s 
army and particularly in the Foreign Legion, 
where I am serving until the end of the war 
(or of the writer). It is called the “Chaus- 
sette Russe” (Russian Lock) and is exten- 
sively worn by the Russians, I am told. Per- 
sonally I never happened to be in a sector 
with Russian troops, so am not sure. It is 
as described in your exchange, and tho 1 
know of no case in which the cloth was 
oiled, many old soldiers grease their feet 
lightly before starting on a long march, This 
is equally good with either bandages or ordi- 
nary socks, as I know from experience. A 


large number of the older “Legionnaires” 
who have seen service in Africa swear by 
the “Chaussette Russe,” and they’ve made 
many converts among those enlisted since 
August, 1914, like myself. They say it is as 
good in winter here as it was in equatorial 
Africa. I’ve tried it and find it very good, 
tho personally I do not find it: sufficiently 
superior to a woolen sock to overcome the 
convenience of being able to get the latter 
more easily. The “Chaussette” is undoubt- 
edly cleaner than the sock, and this is worth 
something here, where we get a bath once 
in six weeks or so, perhaps. But I carry 
seven or eight pairs of socks, so that doesn’t 
worry me. The “Chaussette” seems to be 
a great help to men whose feet have a ten- 
dency to chafe and develop raw spots, if 
applied carefully as per directions in your 
exchange. 

I hope this may help you and some others 
of my fellow citizens in God’s country. 

France, IVAN F. NOCK. 


Robert Page Lincoln Is Right. 


Chauncey Thomas. 


In the December (1916) issue of Outdoor 
Life Robert Page Lincoln has an article, 
“Spring Shooting vs. Market Shooting” that 
I for one would like to see published and 
republished in every magazine and news- 
paper in America that cares anything what- 
ever about preserving our game. In that ar- 
ticle he mentions me, and says rightly thai 
in a recent article of mine that I did not 
even mention market shooting when I said 
that most of the game of this country is 
today killed either by the rich man for 
amusement or by the rural population for 
food. He said I was mistaken, and I was. 
I had no idea till I read Mr. Lincoln’s article 
hat market shooting was legal any more 
in the United States. And I do not believe 
that I was alone in this belief. 

I have been writing for almost every is- 


sue of Outdoor Life for over ten years, and 
for the past three or four years I have read 
practically every month most of the leading 
sporting magazines that come to the office, 
and occasionally books by such men as Enos 
Mills, Thompson-Seton, Kephart, Miller and 
Emerson Hough. 

I may be mistaken, but from such asso- 
ciations I believe I am better informed than 
the average man, or even the average 
sportsman, concerning outdoor affairs. 

Yet Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable article 
comes to me as a complete surprise. In 
neither the daily papers nor in the weekly 
and monthly magazines has such a condi- 
tion ever been set forth, at least that 1 
have ever seen, as Mr, Lincoln so strongly 
and clearly, and evidently so truly, pictures 
{n short, I believe that the hunters and 
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shooters and lawmakers of America today 
are just as ignorant of the true condition of 
affairs as I was, or as [ still am, for that 
matter, One thing is sure, however, I in no 
way approve of such conditions as Mr. Lin- 
coln discribes, and I back him to the limit 
in all that can be done to correct this evil 
of the whole United States and Canada, ex- 
cept some few places in the South, saving 
game so that those few Southern places may 
kill them for personal profit. That will not 
do, 

But what can be done about it? That is 
the real question. So far all our game laws 
have been more or less failures, Frankly, 
I for one do not know how to go to work to 
preserve the game, In an article I wrote 
for Outdoor Life several years ago I said 
in substance that each man, or association. 
or even large localities, all seem to have 
some patent cure, but that none of them so 
far have worked out satisfactorily. The one 
result of all our game laws so far is that 
the game is going. 

In another more recent article I said that 
in some cases at least that selling game on 
the open market might be the key to pre- 
serving it. This system is actually working 
out well in England. 

But that applies of course only to certain 
kinds of game. What will apply to bears 
will not apply with equal success to ducks 
or to quail. So I don't know. But this thing 
of killing wholesale by hired hunters, as des- 
cribed by Mr. Lincoln, killing for market 
from what is practically public property, 
that will not do. It cannot be defended in 
any reasonable way. But cancer is also bad. 
Now to cure such things I do not know, nor 
does any other man seem to know any more 
about it than I do. 

So far I know but two things concerning 
our wild life—all our attempt by law to save 
it have failed, and the game is going. Per- 
sonally, I think that the game is gone, if 
not now, then in the near future. We may 
preserve some of it, mostly as a sort of big 
z00, but not for hunting purposes. The rest, 
the game to be shot I mean, seems doomed 
to extermination, except possibly some few 
kinds, such as quail. Look to the game of 
Europe and one will, to my mind, see the 
game of the United States one hundred 
years hence. 

Our faulty form of government is unable 
to correct national evils a thousand times 
greater than all the game extermination of 
America put together—such as child labor, 
drink, prostitution, gambling, billionaires, 
slums, trusts, tramps, and a score of other 
things—and if these evil things exist, and 
not only exist but actually increase, then 
how can we hope to save a few million 
ducks? 

So far as getting the people united 
against intrenched wealth to save the game, 
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that is hopeless. The dear people care 
nothing about game—except baseball—and 
will unite on nothing. In all history I have 
noted but one thing that will unite a people, 
and that one thing is war, war from the 
outside, war for national or even for racial 
existence. My article from which Mr, Lin- 
coln quotes “The Emasculation of Ameri- 
ca,” covers this subject better than I can 
attempt to do here, That article applied to 
more than ducks. With three million child- 
ren toiling in these glorious free (?) United 
States of America, what show is there for 
ducks? As mr. Lincoln says—and [| will 
close with his own words, “What’s the use?” 
Swat the dreamers and you will save the 
ducks—and possibly the nation, As it is 
now, not only concerning ducks but all other 
things—‘‘What’s the use?” What will be, 
will be—So be it. The fault rests with the 
American people themselves. They don’t 
care—so what’s the use? 








A BIG TEXAS RATTLER, 


W. C. Kiplinger, of the Indiana Artillery, 
and a 6 ft. 3 in. (10% in. girth) diamond- 
back rattler killed by a member of his com- 
pany, which has been camped at Llano 
Grande, Texas. A member of the infantry 
brought in one measuring 7 ft. 6 in. previous 
to the capture of this one. 
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A Practice Rifle. 
L. A. Danse. 


The first thought to enter the average 
person’s mind on mention of an air rifle is: 
“Toy; kid’s plaything; incapable of prac- 
tical use.” All right. At least, in so far 
as our domestically-produced blow guns are 
concerned. But the principle is capable of 
more serious application than said average 
person thinks at first. We, who live in 
closely settled communities, all have wished 
for a gun for use without risk of damage 
to our own or neighbor’s property and that 
could be shot without much noise and at 
low cost. There are too many rats or spar- 
rows; or old Tom’s midnight back fence 


serenade needs a bit of leaden applause— 


there is some such reason for the desire. 
We can’t shoot even the .22 about the place 
without risking a visitation of the law. 

John Bull had that wish. His right little 
tight little isle is more thickly settled than 
our average community. The chippies and 
the rooks are more bothersome to his 
fields than we realize, and then there’s a 
hare or some other game, perchance, So 
John, finding himself in the fix of stringent 
laws against firearms and marauding feath- 
ered visitors goes ahead in his unruffled 
way to provide other means of disposal for 
the sparrows and crows and the rabbit or 
so. Stumped? Not John. Slow, maybe, but 
look you, he’s that sure. 

Next thing we know is Neighbor John 
coming out with a_ business-like looking 
gun. He sees the feathered thief, aims— 
and there is a jar in the gun, a spurt of 
feathers and the rook is no more. No noise. 
no fuss, no danger, no smoke, no wrath of 
the “bobbies,’’ nothing but effectiveness. 
What is it? It looks big and strong, but— 
watch him now, he’s going to load. Why, 
it’s an air gun; he’s pumping it, the de- 
spised toy. But no, look at the bullets it 
shoots and the way it shoots them! Well, 
all right. Seeing is believing and there are 
a dozen sparrows and some crows, all dead, 
with a single shot apiece. Some gun. 

Why can’t we have one? We do, And 
we feel as tho we could never get along 
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FIG. 1.—SOME SPORT. 


There are 46 sparrows and one blackbird 
in this string. This is the record and was 
shot in two hours, inside 500 feet distant 
from the house, using 52 pellets. Ranges 
from 5 to 35 yards, in trees and on ground. 
Can you beat this sport? 
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without it. It is more fun and more use 
than all the rest of the guns we have, from 
the 12-gauge pump to the Ross or the sev- 
eral .22s. The folks across the street not 
only don’t object, but ask us to come over 
and shoot in their yard. So does the next- 
door neighbor. Also, the rats are gone; the 
sparrows never even hesitate in our do- 
mains; prowling, yowling, nocturnal Tom or 
Molly don’t stop this side of next street; 
we have practiced all summer for a dollar 
and can drive tacks at 20 steps. 

Thanks to friend John Bull. We'll have 
to hand it to him; he showed us. He makes 
it in Birmingham, in one of the factories 
where he builds fine target rifles, govern- 
ment service rifles and various other arms 
of quality. Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
The ammunition, he calls “pellets” and 
they look like a small collar button, being 
necked in the middle. They are of two di- 
ameters, to suit the two sizes of the rifles. 
.17 and .22 caliber; bore, he says. We have 
the latter, nominally No. 2 bore, for which 
the pellet weighs 16 grains. It has a near- 
ly flat nose, its diameter is reduced at the 
middle, making a front and rear bearing 
land to grip the rifling and a grooved 
waist. The rear is hollowed deeply, so that 
the sudden pressure of air expands the 





FIG. 2.—COCKING THE RIFLE. 


Showing method of compressing spring 
and easy way to hold rifle, for quick work. 
This requires a pull of about 45 pounds on 
lever to compress spring to cock notch. 
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FIG, 3.—COCKING WITH LEAST EFFORT. 


This way is easier, albeit slower than that 
shown in Fig. 2. 


base so it takes the rifling firmly. It is 
light and frail-looking, but it cleanly pene- 
trates a %-inch poplar or white pine board 
and shoots clear thru a rabbit. 

The rifle itself is odd looking, to us, ac- 
customed to the conventional rifle design. 
The stock has a pistol grip. By that is 
meant a grip shaped fully and exactly like 
that on a target pistol. The stock comes in 
lengths from 134 inches to 14% inches and 
has a steel shotgun butt plate. 

The body of the rifle, where the receiver 
should be, is the spring housing. In the rear 
end of which is fitted the trigger mechan- 
ism. The trigger is deeply grooved, very 
well bent to shape and set in a good-sized 
guard, just the right distance and angle 
from the grip to pull comfortably. In the 
front of the trigger guard is a set screw 
and lock nut, to adjust the pull. It may be 
set anywhere from 4 to 12 pounds, by 
means of a small wrench, furnished with 
the rifle. 

The front end of the body forms the cyl- 
inder, in which the plunger or piston is ° 
nice fit. The plunger has a central rod or 
stem extending to the rear, inside the 
spring, at the end of which is the cocking 
notch, which engages the sear on “pump- 
ing up” or compressing the spring—cock- 
ing. In the bottom of the plunger is a 
notch, into which the lever connector fits. 
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FIG. 4.—RETURNING LEVER TO POSITION. 


Cocking lever should be swung back to 
place under barrel by holding hand out flat, 
with lever laying across fingers loosely. 
This keeps fingers out of danger from 
pinching. Note also that fingers should be 
kept out of trigger guard when cocking. 


The lever connector is hinged to the lever 
in such manner as to give very great in- 
crease of leverage to compress the stiff 
spring. 

Forward of the cylinder is the loading 
gate, in what would be, on this arm, the 
receiver, This loading gate is a plug valve, 
so made that when the handle is turned up, 
one can drop a pellet into the plug thru a 
hole in top of the gun. When the handle 
is turned down, the hole in the plug lines 
up with the barrel and cylinder. 

Under the loading gate, the cocking lever 
is pivoted in a heavy lug. The barrel, 
which is 19 inches long, has formed at its 
rear end, the lug for cocking lever and the 
receiver, in which is the loading gate. The 
barrel is fastened to the cylinder by a 
strong and leak-proof joint. It is well fin- 
ished and carefully rifled. 

Both sights are fastened to the barrel. 
The rear sight is thus set quite a distance 
from the eye, but the short sighting radius 
thus made is balanced by the freedom from 
blur and better definition of the rear sight. 
Rear sight is adjustable for elevation by 
means of a milled headed thumb screw. It 
is graduated for 10, 15, 25 and 50 yards. 

Sighting notch is a medium V. Front 
sight is a steel bead and has.a detachable 
hood for target work. 


The cocking lever lies under the barrel, to 
which it hooks by a thumb latch, which 
snaps into place. Quite a bit of strength is 
required to cock the arm, owing to the 
stiff spring used. Quick work is easier 
when cocking like Fig. 2, but for a woman, 
it is easier to handle like Fig. 3. Care 
must be taken to avoid getting the fingers 
caught under the cocking lever, should the 
trigger be accidentally pulled while return- 
ing cocking lever to place under barrel. 
Best way to do this is shown in Fig. 4. If 
the spring snaps the lever back, the fingers 
may be badly pinched between lever and 
barrel. However, no fear need be felt if 
cocking is done as in cuts. 

The grip is nicely checkered and makes 
a dandy handhold. The weight of arm 
is 7% pounds and the hang and balance are 
good. The steel butt plate should be 
checked or corrugated, tho, as it slips on 
the shoulder. This can be easily done by 
anyone who is handy with a file. 

A safety is not built into the gun for the 
reason that when the loading gate is turned 
up, all communication from cylinder to bar- 
rel is cut off, besides pellet being held in 








FIG. 5.—LOADING. 


Shows how pellet is dropped into loading 
gate hole after cocking and opening gate. 
Gate then left open, or partly open, acts as 
positive safety on rifle, 
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gate. Thus, a most positive safety is simp- 
ly to turn loading gate up, or half way up, 
if it is feared that pellet might drop out. 
Handy, too. Easily applied or disengaged. 

The only bad feature of the rifle is the 
jolty slam of the plunger going forward. 
This makes it necessary to grip the gun 
tighter than is usually needed with a pow- 
der shooting arm, The jar of the plunger 
jumps the gun away from the shoulder in- 
stead of back against it as in powder pro- 
pelled arms, Becoming accustomed to grip- 
ping tightly, one can make close groups 
with the rifle. But it is its handiness for 
use against small game that most com- 
mends it. Sparrows are easy marks to 35 
yards or so. And it will kill a rabbit or 
crow at 40 yards and better. The makers 
claim it effective at 50, but this is a little 
strong, altho at 40 it is beautifully certain 
to drop small game, 
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sights to be applied in place of the regular 
ones. This will suit the writer and perhaps 
some of the readers better than the stock 
sights, good as they are. 

Sport: Pocket full of pellets cost 10c, 
carfare to city limits 10c round trip, B. S. A. 
air rifle in hand, afternoon to while away. 
Total cost for best half day’s fun to be had, 
20c; profit, $100 worth of good time and 
wholesome recreation. 

The rifles sell for a rather stiff price, but 
considering the extremely low cost of am- 
munition, it is not bad, especially in view of 
the material and work on the arm, Cost, 
$18. A complete line of sights is offered for 
these rifles at various figures for different 
types, ranging from delicate peep rear 
sights, to be attached to stock or body, to 
different types of open sights for change. 
Front sights of every style and shape may 
be had. 














FIG. 6.—LEFT 


SIDE OF 








RIFLE. 


This shows to good advantage the well-shaped full pistol grip, checked, with odd, but 


excellent, thumb support on top. Notice, 


cocking lever and latch; 
portions of the whole arm. 


This morning the writer accounted for 31 
sparrows by walking around in the back 
yard, picking them out of the fruit trees. 
This in an hour and a quarter—what is 
more sport? To the writer’s mind, there is 
more fun with the little blow gun at small 
game and target than can be had for the 
money with any other arm, at any kind of 
shooting. The pellets come for $1.00 per 
thousand in New York. So one can shoot 
all day without feeling the cost much. And 
the danger of arms using a powder pro- 
pellant is absent. 

Pit your skill with this rifle against the 
pests of town and country and you will find 
real enjoyment, never palling. 

The writer has cut a pocket in the bottom 
of the grip, in which to stow the trigger ad- 
justing wrench for convenience. This 
makes it nicer and always at hand. It is 
held by a split pin, from falling out. At 
present date there is in construction a set 
of receiver peep rear and aperture front 


too, 
the loading gate, shown in ready position; 


the 
pro- 


trigger pull; 
and the fine 


the: set screw to adjust 


The agents in United States for B. S. A. 
products are Henry Smail, 82 Duane Street, 
New York, and Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
302 Broadway, New York. They can supply 
all fittings and extras for the air rifles at 
reasonable figures, such as steel targets and 
pellet catchers, sling straps and swivels, 
sights, cases, cleaning apparatus and tools, 
repairs; in fact, a complete line, so that 
there need be no trouble apprehended re- 
garding procurement of parts, such as might 
be with imported arms. 

The standard models, made in .22 and .177 
bores are dealt with in tables appended. 
The B. S. A. Co. also put out a lighter model 
for ladies’ use, in .177 bore, and a Junior 
model in .177 in very small, light size, for 
boys. These weigh 61%, and 5% Ibs., respec- 
tively, and are capable of work over ranges 
of thirty and twenty yards. 

As there are no erosive gases and no re- 
siduum present as in powder arms, the accu- 
racy life is indefinite. Cleaning is a joy 
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when compared with firearms. Turn up the 
loading gate, fill pellet hole with oil, turn 
gate down, work lever two or three times, 
then pull the trigger to shoot the oil thru 
the barrel. Lay the rifle away and it will 
come up smiling in a day or a week. Once 
in, say, 500 shots, the bore should be 
scrubbed out with a brush or rags. Ordi- 
narily, a few drops of oil and you can rest 
easy. Pretty soft, eh? 

If the shooter is of a military turn, he 
can procure the B. S. A. Military model air 
rifle in .22 bore, either short or long type. 
The weights, sights, lengths and other gen- 
eral specifications of these models follow 
those of the British service Lee-Enfield long 
rifle and Mark short rifle, the cost being 
slightly higher, for the additional work nec- 
essary to conform to military patterns. 

B. S. A. air rifle, standard patterns. 
Caliber, No. 1, .177 in.; No. 2, .22 in.; 
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weight pellets, No. 1, 9 grs.; No. 2, 16 
grs.; cost pellets, No. 1, 60c; No. 2, 
$1 per M; weight rifle, No. 1, 7% Ibs.; 
No. 2, 7% Ibs.; length rifle, No. 1, 
43% ins.; No. 2, 45% ins. (with 14%-in. 
stock); length barrel, 191%, ins.; length 
stock, 1344 ins. to 14% ins.; drop at comb, 
1% ins.; drop at heel, 3 ins.; sight radius, 
17 ins., with open sights; sight radius, up 
to 31 ins. with peep sights; trigger pull, 
adjustable from 4 lbs. up; spring compres- 
sion, about 150 lbs.; pellet velocity, about 
600 ft. sec.; accuracy, 10 yds. %4-in. circle, 
25 yds. %-in. circle; stocks, regularly with 
a very fine, full pistol grip, walnut, checked 
grip, steel butt-plate. Can also be had with 
straight checked grip. Sights, regular 
3-32-in. bead front and wide V rear adjust- 
able for elevation. Can be had in any size, 
shape or model on special order. Price, $18 
for regular model, 
Indiana. 


A Suitable Smokeless Powder for the .45 Colt. 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


Just who was responsible for making the 
first complaint concerning the underloading 
of the .45 Colt revolver cartridge with 
smokeless powder I do not remember, but 
unless I am very much mistaken, Mr. De- 
Angelis was one of the first, if not the first, 
to bring this matter to the attention of Out- 
door Life’s many readers, while the writer, 
and a few others, broke into print and be- 
wailed the fact at about the same time, that 
the shooters who were expecting as power- 
ful a smokeless load as the old 40-grains 
black powder one of thirty years ago or 
more were certain to be disappointed. This 
all happened many years ago—probably 
eight to ten years ago. In more recent years 
others have discovered that they were not 
getting old-time results with the .45 Colt 
revolver when using the more modern am- 
munition, and prominently among these 
might be mentioned Mr, Chauncey Thomas. 

As I happen to know, the matter has been 
taken up with some of the ammunition mak- 
ers, and when accused of underloading this 
cartridge, they have usually expressed not 
a little surprise that any should think that 
such a condition prevailed. And yet just 
such a condition has confronted the shooter 
who has desired a factory smokeless load 
for the .45 Colt of equal power to the 40 
grains loading originally calculated for the 
.45 Colt—the gun that equalled, if not ex- 
ceeded, all others for power. In underload- 
ing this cartridge, however, as the factories 
for unknown reasons have persisted in do- 
ing, with smokeless powder, the impression 
is gaining ground that this cartridge is about 
on a par with the .44 Russian, while in some 
instances; this underloading of this cartridge 
has caused some to class it with the .4% 


Long! And this of a cartridge that, as 
originally loaded, never, to my knowledge, 
failed to send its then standard bullet of 260 
grains thru solid £x&8 white pine timbers, and 
often tearing up the ground beyond! 

The underloading of this cartridge with 
smokeless powder, and also the 28 and 35 
and 88 grains black powder loads, has al! 
tended to give the .45 Colt cartridge and 
revolver the black eye, while the fact that 
the .38-40 and .44-40 Winchester rifle cart 
ridges have been kept up to their original 
loading (except the 28 grains black powder 
.44-40 U. M. C. load seldom heard of) has 
been responsible, no doubt, for the impres- 
sion prevailing that the last two cartridges, 
when used in revolvers, produce decidedly 
more powerful revolvers than is to be found 
in the .45 Colt. But it all depends on the 
loading of the various cartridges. I don’t 
care to enter into a controversy with any- 
one as to the comparative power or killing 
qualities with any of the three mentioned; 
but have, and always have had, an opinion 
that when all three cartridges were loaded 
with powder charges equal to 40 grains good, 
black powder—well, when so loaded, the .45 
would not be far from ranking with th=2 
most powerful of revolvers. When under- 
loaded, as it has been for years, it ranked 
only with the revolvers of moderate power. 

Whether the many protests that have 
been made thru Outdoor Life, or to the am- 
munition or powder factories, have had any- 
thing to do with it or not, I do not know 
but I do know that the underloading of this 
cartridge with smokeless powder need no‘ 
continue, for the DuPont Company has a 
smokeless powder ready, that when used with 
charges recommended by them, places this 
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famous .45 Colt revolver and _ cartridges 
back where it belongs, and where prac- 
tically all of the shooters want it, and have 
wanted it for years—back in the .45-40 
black powder loading for power, and with 
the modern smokeless loading for cleanli- 
ness and smokelessness. And this powder is 
the Dupont No. 3 Pistol powder. 

The charge specified on the cannister la- 
bel for the .45 Colt is but 7 grains, which 
gives but a muzzle velocity of 776 f. s., 
which has been about the load dished out to 
us for several years, with a pressure of 7, 
220 lbs. The charge the DuPont people in- 
tended and prefer to recommend is 8.5 
grains of this powder, which gives a muzzle 
velocity of 900 ft., secs. with a pressure of 
11,400 lbs. “This,” to quote the DuPont peo- 
ple, “puts the smokeless loaded Colt cart- 
ridge where all the shooters want it; in a 
class with the old black powder 40-grain 
cartridge.”’ 

This powder—DuPont No. 3 Pistol—was 
especially designed for the .38 Smith & 
Wesson Special, the .44-40 and .45 Colt re- 
volvers, but is also suitable for other re- 
volver sizes as well as for many automatic 
pistols. Ballistics for the more powerful 
revolvers when used with the recommended 
loads of this powder should prove of espe- 
cial interest, and therefore I submit them. 

.08 Smith & Wesson cartridge, 158 grains 
lead bullet. Five grains weight No. 3 Du- 
Pont Pistol powder gives muzzle velocity of 
896 f. s. with pressure of 11,400 Ibs. 

.44-40 Colt revolver, 200 grains lead bullet. 
Powder charge, 8.8 grains DuPont Pistol 
powder No. 8 gives velocity of 923 f. s. with 
pressure of 12,000 lbs. 

The DuPont people say that the highest 
velocity they have ever obtained with the 
.44-40 factory black powder cartridge has 
been with 37.5 grains FFG, which gave a 
muzzle velocity of 927 f. s. and pressure of 
12,030 Ibs. The highest velocity they have 
ever obtained with the factory .45 Colt 
black powder cartridge was with a charge 
of 37.6 grains FFG, which gave a velocity 
of £75 f. s. with pressure of 10,150 Ibs. 

I have heard of a certain individual who, 
after his first big game hunt, was prepared 
to give old hunters of the Boone and Crock- 
ett type pointers on big game hunting be- 
ginning just a little before A and continu- 
ing long after passing Z. I trust that none 
will class me with any of this type, tho, 
possibly, they might be excused in a meas- 
ure for doing so, as previous to my Novem- 
ber, 1915, Outdoor Life article I had had no 
experience in shooting revolvers from rest. 
In that article the subject was discussed 
‘o a considerable length. Strange, but still 
true, the next November, another article 
dealing with the same subject appeared in 
Outdoor Life by the writer, and the end is 
not in sight as he has further experiments 
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along the line of rest shooting with various 
revolvers in mind, and after they are fin- 
ished he hopes to report results in this mag- 
azine. These experiments will be with vari- 
ous Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, 
most of them of the larger calibers and witn 
the longer barrels, and all with the most 
powerful charges of DuPont No. 3 Pistol 
powder that are recommended by the mak- 
ers. ‘The three calibers that will interest 
the average reader the most, I think, will be 
the .38 S. & W. Special, the .44-40 Winches- 
ter and the .45 Colt. I know that I am espe 
cially interested in them and the results 
that may be obtained with the powder the 
DuPont Company have produced and in 
which all revolver shooters are sure to take 
the keenest interest. 

I hope to have cartridges for the .44-40 
and .45 Colt loaded with this powder, so as 
to test out and report in the March num- 
ber of Outdoor Life, but the other sizes are 
not likely to be tested out until a later date 
as it is all speculation as to when the pow- 
der will be received, which at best moves 
very slowly by freight, and doubly slow with 
a Customs House between one and the Du- 
Pont factory. When the powder is received, 
however, I shall make it a special point to 
get busy with the short guns and the read- 
ers will have the report in Outdoor Life 
soon after the smoke settles. (That’s one 
on A, A. H.! Won't be any smoke with Du- 
Pont No. 3 as it is smokeless, Wonder I 
didn’t think of that!) 

A few more remarks concerning rest 
shooting with revolvers by one practically 
new at the game and we will throw on the 
brakes and bring this little typewriter to a 
full stop. As I wrote a correspondent re- 
cently, there is almost certain to be at least 
two surprises for the one who takes up this 
form of revolver shooting for the first time 
One surprise will be when he gets groups 
around two inches at fifty yards, and the 
other will be when the group of five and six 
inches comes his way. Some way I am in- 
clined to think that one real expert at this 
style of shooting should never get as large 
as six-inch groups, but I notice that I have 
a few such groups to my credit. Also a few 
of two inches and under. It may be impos- 
sible to prove, but I imagine that groups of 
three inches and under more nearly repre- 
sent the actual accuracy of the revolvers 
than do the larger ones. 

There are two things connected with 
shooting a revolver from rest that I have 
discovered, either of which may at least 
partly account for the large groups we dis- 
like to report. One is, no matter how 
snugly you may be settled in the rest you 
have rigged up which affords a firm sup- 
port for body, arms and hands, there is al- 
ways the possibility of a slight but uncon- 
trollable movement when one is applying 
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the last quarter-ounce pressure to the trig- 
ger that may increase a five-shot group of 
say two inches up to one of say six when 
the sixth shot is fired. The other is the 
tendency to flinch for several shots after 
getting burned from a flying spark follow- 
ing a shot. In all. or at least nearly all, 
powders so far tried I have had this experi- 
ence when rest shooting; and the revolver, 
remember, always held at arm’s length. 

These flying sparks probably fly back 
from the padded gunny sack on which the 
revolver is rested. Certainly the face is 
never scorched in off-hand revolver wor« 
when the revolver is held properly. 

Some of the smaller groups that have 
come my way, I am especially pleased with, 
and particularly with those made with the 
heavily charged Colt and Smith & Wesson 
big guns. Now a word for the man who 
thinks it necessary to hold any one-hand 
one-hand arm very firm in order to get 
small groups: In all the shooting I have 
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turned out with revolvers from rest or off- 
hand, either, for that matter, the revolver 
has never been gripped more firmly than 
was necessary to secure steadiness. Cer- 
tainly no effort has ever been made to pre- 
vent the arm recoiling, 

Rest shooting with a revolver in order tu 
determine as nearly as possible the best 
that can be expected of the weapon, is a 
subject that, so far as I know, has received 
but little attention ky revolver shooters gen- 
erally. Gould briefly mentions it in his 
“Modern American Pistols and Revolvers,” 
and Himmelwright also touches on the sub- 
ject. Neither, however, treat the matter as 
fully as it should be treated. Surely there 
are revolver shooters who are readers of 
Outdoor Life who can be persuaded to come 
forward with their experiences—if they 
have had no experience at this form of re- 
volver shooting, then try it out and report. 
Being new at the game, I don’t want to find 
myself the only one writing on the subject 
even if it is extremely interesting. 


McGivern Replies to McCutchen’s $1,000 Offer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article in Sep- 
tember Outdoor Life, in which Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen called me to duplicate my series of 
stunts mentioned in June issue, came to me 
thru the mail. I immediately telegraphed 
Friend McCutchen that I could not accept 
at that time on account of a necessary sur- 
gical operation coming up. Dr. Keenan’s 
written statement covers this fully, I believe. 

As to duplicating a series of shots or 
equalling any set percentage, I would not 
attempt it at this time for any great num- 
ber of shots. However, I can arrange to 
have posted at a later date $2,500 to cover 
stunts we claim we can do, straight runs 
or averages not included in these wagers. 
It will be May or June of 1917 before I take 
up this shooting again. I will then fire 
about 10,000 shots from .33 Officers Model 
Colt revolvers in a series of experiments in- 
cluding similar stunts to those mentioned in 
June issue, I will then supply you with full 
details regarding ammunition used, results 
of different experiments in rapid fire at 
moving and stationary targets, shooting 
from automobiles, etc. Will have same 
properly witnessed and timed with stop 
watches in the hands of reliable people and 
make every effort to have reports beyond 
dispute. I will use targets from %, inch in 
diameter up to 3 inches as flying targets, or 
correctly speaking, have them tossed in the 
air by assistants, the larger ones at dis- 
tances up to 25 feet, average of hits careful- 
ly scored and reported to you as a means of 
telling just what can be done in this line of 
shooting with revolvers, while in our hands, 


at least. I will then arrange to have cov- 
ered all wagers up to $8,000 that may be of- 
fered by anyone doubting the genuiness of 
these reports. This money will be obtain- 
able in cash, as backing, furnished by my 
friends voluntarily, in real Uncle Sam’s 
money. The targets to be used will be the 
Morrill Midgett Clay pigeon, in every way 
like the regulation clay bird, excepting it is 
only three inches in diameter and is better 
every way for exhibition purposes than the 
composition balls usually used. These 
miniature clay pigeons and traps for throw- 
ing them can be had from Morrill Target 
Co., 1117 N. 22nd St., Omaha, Neb., and will 
be appreciated by exhibition shots generally 
as they are superior every way to any thing 
else in the target line, yet devised for this 
particular purpose, being easily carried on 
account of their compactness when nested 
together in packages of ten like their big 
brothers. The cartridges I am figuring on 
using at this time will very likely be Rem 
ington, U. M. C. .38 Special target, smoke 
less, bullet weighing 130 grains, or Peters 
Mid Range smokeless wad cutter bullet 

weighing 150 grains, or Winchester Mi 

Range, very likely the latter. Will also us‘ 
New Service target model Colt and .44 spe 
cial. cartridge, and Colt New Service with 
full smokeless loads, .44-40 metal-cased bu! 
lets, to show what can be done with these 
guns on this kind of shooting in our hands 
I will also wager a little coin that I ca! 
shoot 1,000 shots from my .38 Officers Mode! 
Colt without any cleaning whatever and sti!! 
have the gun function perfectly. Have just 
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had this test performed, so know very well 
I can do it. Will extend this test during 
the experiments as far as possible for the 
penefit of those interested. If the boys want 
this matter published, it is up to them tc 
let you know and I will do the rest. 

We will see next spring just how many 
we can really hit. However, few of us ever 
duplicate our really good scores. For ex- 
ample, trap shooting. The conditions are 
always as near uniform as possible in this 
game, yet Tom Marshall is the only man 
who ever won the grand American twice. 
Chas. G. Spencer of St. Louis broke 565 clay 
pigeons straight without a miss, which is 
still a world’s record never equalled by him 
self or any one else. Wolfolk Henderson 
won the handicap, the single and double 
championship and high average for the year. 
This has never been duplicated by any one. 
T. K. Lee with rifle piles up perfect score 
after perfect score, but finally slips one oc: 
casionally while still leading the world at 
that. Mrs. Ad Topperwein on November 11, 
1916, at Montgomery, Ala., broke 1,952 clay 
pigeons out of 2,000 shot at, regulation birds 
too; time 5 hours and 20 minutes, using one 
gun only, and scored a_ straight run of 
280 without a miss. Who can duplicate 
this shooting when called on? How often is 
it possible to accomplish this feat? The 
fact that it has never been done before by 
any body in the world does not in any way 
lessen the truth of the statement. 

Mr. Topperwein shot at 50,000 wood 
blocks 2% inches in diameter, tossed in 
the air at distance of 25 feet, using rifle. 
He missed only 4, and out of 72,500 missed 
9. In the 10 days he worked at this he 
had straight runs of 14,540, 13,599 and 13,- 
292. He loaded his own guns. 

Captain Hardy makes a run of 321 straight 
hits on %-inch marbles tossed in the air 
using .22 rifle. This is not often duplicated. 
He scored 992 out of 1,000 of the marbles. 
He also broke 1,000 without a miss, 2%4-inch 
balls tossed in the air at 25 feet distance, 
without cleaning the gun for the 1,000 shots, 
using .22 rifle and semi-smokeless cart- 
ridges—and so it goes. 

We all do some good stunts at times. We 
can sometimes but cannot always repeat 
the performance no matter how much we 
may desire to do so, or what inducements 
may be offered. If things go as we have 
them planned at the present time I will 
pull off the experiments spoken of about 
the time stated and the results will decide 
whether we can or cannot do these things we 
claim we can do, At least we will try very 
hard to make good our claims. 

Regretting that for reasons stated, we wi! 
be unable to go ahead with the experiments 
until about the time figured on, I would 
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like to call attention to a few facts, in these 
tests: This shooting is done at distances 
of from about 9 to 25 feet on an average, at 
objects pretty large for these distances, 
compared with the bullseyes on the tar- 
gets used at 20, 50 and 75 yards. A bulle! 
that would hit the edge or end of a tomato 
can at 25 feet if fired on a line continued 
to the 20, 50 or 75-yard target at the same 
angle from center line as this would be 
from the center of can would hit about 6 
inches from center at 20 yards, 15 inches 
from center at 50 yards, and about 22% 
inches at 75 yards—thus it will be seen that 
the shots could all be on the can while they 
would practically miss the entire target at 
the different distances. 

As you lessen the distance between the 
shooter and can the angle is still greater 
and the bullets that could hit the can eas- 
ily enough would miss the targets with a 
very wide margin outside of the body of the 
target itself. 

The average tomato can is about 4x5 
inches and including time it stops in the 
air at turning point, drops 14 feet in aver- 
age of 1 1-5 seconds. Each hit slows the 
can up, and at the closer ranges practically 
stopping it, giving 1 3-5 to 1 4-5 seconds for 
the shooting, showing Mr. Thomas’ guess to 
be correct. He estimated 1 to 2 seconds. 
This time varies a great deal under differ- 
ent conditions, but allows plenty of time for 
a man like McCutchen to shoot six shots 
with plenty of time to spare. His recent 
tests show this plainly. 

Mr. McCutchen is without doubt the fast- 
est man with a six-gun the world has yet 
produced. He gives us five shots in 3-5 sec- 
ond, and I believe he can give us the six in 
4-5 second easily, which would give him 
prectically 4-5 to 1 second to spare on the 
can stunt. I firmly believe if he has the 
time to spare for practice that he can do 
this stunt himself and have time to spare. 
Capt. Hardy or Ad Topperwein can do it 
with little effort, I believe, and perhaps sev- 
eral more will show that it can be done by 
them before spring. I have seen Chas. 
Flannigan, the Peters representative of this 
city, take six clay pigeons in one hand anJ 
a Marlin pump gun in the other, throw the 
six clay pigeons in the air and break them 
all before reaching the ground. With the 
six shots, breaking one bird with each shot, 
this stunt strikes me as better than the can 
shooting stunt on account of the heavy re- 
coil of the shotgun and the disturbing ac- 
tion caused by pumping the gun and having 
to repoint it each shot. I have never mas- 
tered the stunt. I saw Mr. Flannigan be- 
fore witnesses break seven out of eleven 
clay pigeons thrown from a regulation trap 
using a .22 rifle and .22 short semi-smoke 
less cartridges. All of the eleven shots 
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would easily have hit the end of a tomato 

can, I believe. All of the stunts mentioned 

.are ahead of the can-shooting stunt, I think. 
Montana. ED McGIVERN. 


Note.—As an explanation of our failure 
to publish this letter before, we might say 
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that the communication was sent to Chaun- 
cey Thomas on October 9, 1916, but was not 
handed to us until December 9, Mr. Thom- 
as evidently wishing to hold it until the 
receipt of other papers before handing it in. 
—Editor. 


The Battle Sight in Service. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—“Yours truly” has 
heretofore refrained from “horning in’ this 
controversy on sights at present furnished 
on the United States Springfield Army rifle, 
for the simple reason that it is a subject 
on which I am fairly rabid, and never know 
when to stop when once I do get started. 
With all due respect to the opinion of Mr. 
Arthur D. Caswell in the December issue of 
Outdoor Life, I simply must take exception 
to some of the statements he makes, par- 
ticularly relating to the so-called ‘‘battle- 
sight.” 

First and foremost, Mr. Caswell makes 
the statement that the battle sight is set 
for 530 yards. If we are being accurate 
let’s be accurate. The battle sight is actu- 
ally set for 547 yards instead of 530 yards. 
(Mr. Caswell can confirm this by means of 
a letter addressed to the Chief of Ordnance.) 
Then again he says “the sights of our rifle 
are pretty well adapted to man hunting.” 
Perhaps they are, but I do not believe they 
are pretty well adapted to MAN HITTING, 
and that is the fundamental purpose of the 
infantry rifle. Shooting at an object rep- 
resenting a man in the standing position 
with our present battle sight at a distance 
of 300 yards it is necessary to sight at about 
the height of his knees in order to bring a 
hit in his body. All right; now let’s get 
down to field conditions: 

Let’s assume, for instance, that Mr. Cas- 
well is on outpost duty at a point approxi- 
mately 300 yards from an advanced artillery 
observer’s station. We will assume that Mr. 
Caswell can see the observer from his post. 

The observer, say, is sheltered from view 
of the enemy by virtue of slightly undulat- 
ing terrain. There is a shallow, dried-up 
watercourse leading nearly to the observ- 
er’s station from a point near the enemy’s 
lines, in which a man might crawl with but 
slight fear of detection. Here then is our 
stage. Mr. Caswell is doing his duty and 
keeping a sharp lookout, but takes his eyes 
from the front long enough to roll a cigar. 
ette, or tie his leggin lace, or some such 
trivial operation, and, on looking up again, 
beholds an armed man crawling on his 
stomach up this aforesaid watercourse 
toward the artillery observer’s station. If 
he is not stopped he will certainly get the 
the A, O., who can not see down this water- 


course without betraying his own position. 
In ten seconds more this sniper will again 
be out of sight behind a knoll. What would 
Mr. Caswell do? There is not time to set 
his peep sight, and he wants to hit a mark 
not over ten inches high at a distance of 
300 yards with his battle sight. Now just 
what part of the surrounding scenery should 
draw his aim to enable him to score a hit 
on this horizontal figure, when he knows 
that if he were firing at the same figure in 
a vertical position he would have to hold at 
his knees? 

I certainly do dislike leaving our artillery 
observer in this dangerous position for 
such a long time, but I am going to leave 
Mr. Caswell the pleasure of writing the 
concluding chapter of our little blood-and- 
thunder story, with but one proviso, and 
that is, he must put the sniper out of com- 
mission while he is crossing that little open 
space, for otherwise we sacrifice our poor 
A.O., and as he is entirely innocent of abet- 
ting either willingly or unwillingly, this 
crime of a sight wished on us I certainly 
insist that he be saved. 

Here’s another tack. It is my _ under- 
standing that the battle sight was designed 
to enable the soldier to cover without 
change of sight any range of from aroun 
700 yards down to where the bayonet is 
necessary. This distance was supposed to 
be average battle range. According to the 
Ordnance Department’s figures the point 
blank danger space is 718.6 yards from a 
rifle fired by a man in the standing position 
As a matter of practice the battle sight is 
of more use from 500 yards to 700 yards 
than it is at any shorter range, and thes: 
are just the ranges where the soldier is 
most likely to have an opportunity to use 
his peep sight. 

A great deal has been said and written 
in the past few months regarding the prob 
able value of the trapshooter under present 
war conditions, a large part of which I per 
sonally consider as “bunk,” but there is a 
certain phase of this question which com 
mands our respect, and it is just this: Give 
the experienced trapshooter a rifle an 
school him in the mechanism and use of the 
arm and turn him loose in a charge or pu! 
him in a trench with the enemy charging 
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him and he will certainly make someone sit 
up and take notice, and will certainly make 
his share and more of his adversaries “go 
down for the count,’ and why? Simply 
because he has learned to swing with and 
make his arm point automatically to the 
point on which his eyes rest, and that point 
is not 28 or 30 inches below the object he 
wants to hit. So that it is my earnest opin- 
ion that a company of trapshooters who 
have learned the mechanism of the rifle can 
give the average company of riflemen cards 
and spades and win the pot in a short-range 
scrimmage. Beyond 150 or 200 yards it 
would be a different matter altogether, but 
in any case requiring the quickest possible 
sighting and pulling at short range, give me 
the trapshooter. 

Now let’s consider another type of citizen, 
who, in former years and former wars, has 
made the best soldier of all after he has 
had the necessary training in discipline; in 
other words, our every-day rifle shooter, 
hunter and trapper. And there are thous- 
sands of them, particularly in the more 
sparsely settled communities, as can be 
proven by referring to the records of hunt- 
ing licenses sold in each state; deducting, 
say, fifty per cent. to cover the shotgun 
enthusiasts who do not use a rifle. It is 
true they all think their own particular 
type of rifle is undoubtedly the best made 
for any kind of shooting, but there is one 
thing they will all agree on and that is to 
have their sights set so as to hold on the 
object they wish to kill, and not at its knees 
or feet. 

Now what would a company of these men 
do in battle, under battle sight conditions? 
Would the training of six months or a year 
hold good or would the training of many 
years’ time prevail? Would they hold at the 
charging enemy’s knees or at his belt? If 
they remembered their mobilization or bar- 
racks training they would probably stop 
the charge, but if they remembered the 
training they had received from boyhood on, 
the reserves a mile or so in the rear would 
have more casualties than the charging 
troops, unless the machine guns helped 
them out. As bends the twig so the tree 
will grow, and I believe, under the excite- 
ment of battle, the hunter would overshoot 
seventy-five per cent. of the time with our 
present battle sight. 

Here’s another argument on this sighting 
question: Given a rifle with a point blank 
sighting of 300 yards. The enemy is mak- 
ing an advance from a sector 500 yards 
away. Our troops get excited and forget to 
aim high (as they usually don’t). What 
happens? Just this: their bullets strike the 
eround anywhere from 200 to 400 yards 
away, ricochet, and go merrily on their way 
with a new danger space and with very lit- 
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tle decreased effectiveness. Personally if I 
were to have my choice of being struck at 
400 yards distance with either ricochet bul- 
let or one flying point on, I would unhesi- 
tatingly choose the latter, for I think my 
chances for recovery would be greater. A 
bullet leaving the United States Springfield 
rifle barrel at 2,700 feet per second velocity 
is revolving on its longitudinal axis at the 
rate of 194,400 times per minute. After it 
strikes the ground its spin is of course 
greatly reduced, but there is still plenty 
there to give a close imitation of a minia- 
ture buzz-saw, and I[ don’t care to intercept 
one, 

While we are on this battle sight propo- 
sition let’s just take one more comparison: 
Just how far up the ladder of fame would a 
prizefighter get if he held his eyes at his 
opponent’s knees every time he aimed for a 
solar-plexus blow? 

Mr. Caswell makes quite a point of the 
triangular sight on the Springfield drift 
slide. This triangular opening is %4-inch 
wide at the bottom. Given a peep sight 
close to the eye with an opening of %-inch 
and your shooter will have a better view 
of the surrounding country, having a much 
greater angle of vision, than he would with 
a triangular sight opening of twice the pres- 
ent width, and will have a greatly-increased 
chance of scoring a hit on account ofthe su 
perior optical effect in using a peep open- 
ing. Make the peep opening square and you 
still further increase the light. lam willing 
to wager Mr. Caswell the price of a new 
hat that with a peep sight such as I have 
on my sporting Springfield located on the 
cocking piece or firing pin rod and with the 
phosphor bronze bead I use in front I can 
see to shoot accurately in light that Mr. 
Caswell could not distinguish his blade 
front sight at all, even when disregarding 
entirely his rear sight. I mean accurately 
enough to shoot deer at 100 yards against 
a natural background. I admit the present 
forms of peep sights suitable for use on the 
firing pin on cocking piece of the Spring- 
field are not strong enough for army use, 
but there is no question but that one might 
be designed that would be just as strong as 
the present 1905 sight, and infinitely less 
complex. In fact the cuts of the sight de- 
signed for the new Newton rifles promise 
to overcome to a large extent the weak- 
nesses of the past forms. 

Some objectors claim a peep sight would 
get filled up with mud or snow in field or 
trench warfare. So it would, and so would 
the entire mechanism of the rifle, and so 
would the present type of sight. And if they 
did get filled up it is casting very grave re- 
flections on the intelligence of our brave 
defenders if we do not give them credit 
enough to be able to figure out a method 
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of punching said snow or mud out of the— 


peep. What say? Thousands of hunters 
have tried this type of sight out in the 
woods, and few go back to the open sight. 

Mr. Caswell presents a hypothetical situ- 
ation of his own, which I will endeavor to 
dispose of. He states it would be difficult 
to distinguish a greenish-clad soldier off at 
a few hundred yards against a green back- 
ground thru a peep sight. I agree with Mr. 
C, that a man clothed in O. D. for example, 
against our brown hills and rocksisa very 
difficult proposition at 500 yards when the 
sun is nearly overhead, thus casting very 
little or no shadow. If that man is sitting 
or lying down it is out of the question, that 
is, without the use of field glasses. With 
the present type of peep sight it would be 
doubly difficult. But here we come right 
back to the form of peep I am advocating, 
that is, one on the elevated bridge or on 
the cocking piece, either of which are a very 
different matter. Mr. C, states here is 
where the triangle sight comes in handy, in 
that it has a larger field and the man can 
be placed. His next sentence is every word 
correct, viz.: “The rest remains with the 
shooter” Amen! I agree with that; but, 
can he hit a man at 500 yards by shooting 
thru the triangle sight with its 4%4-inch 
width which is equal to about 8 points on 
the wind gauge? Yea! Verily the rest re- 
mains with the shooter! 

This statement is right along on a par 
with his next paragraph, in which he asks 
if the Lyman peep sight automatically cor- 
rects for drift of the bullet up to 600 yards 
No, Mr. C., it does not, Neither does the 
Springfield sight. The latter does automat- 
ically correct up to 500 yards, but beyond 
that range the drift is on the right hand 
side, and, as he states, is only partially 
taken care of. But, by again referring to 
the Ordnance figures we find that the great- 
est uncorrected drift when shooting at 500 
yards occurs around the 300-yard mark, and 
at this point it is all of .45-inch to the left 
of the line of sight; less than %-inch. Pret- 
ty close work for 500 yards. Again, no, the 
Lyman sight does not correct for this drift; 
life is too short. 

So far, I haven’t even attempted to point 
out any of the good points of the Lyman 
sights, merely contenting myself with tak- 
ing exception to Mr. Caswell’s statements. 
This matter has been pretty’ thoroly 
threshed out by E. C. Crossman, Lieutenant 
Whelen, Charles Newton, and other much 
more able writers than myself, and I am 
satisfied to leave it in their hands, 
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The balance of Mr. Caswell’s letter deals 
largely with the stock of the Springfield 
Again I cannot agree with him, for I think 
myself it is “clubby,” but I will not discuss 
this matter for lack of space. He aiso 
states that pistol grips usually weaken the 
stock to some extent. I don’t know why 
they should, as it puts more wood at one 
of the weakest portions of the stock. | 
should like to ask him if he considers the 
pistol grip on the Ross military rifle as 
weakening to the stock? As to the 
length of the stock, I would be pleased 
to have anyone who knows explain just why 


the Springfield stock is about one inch 
shorter than the Krag-Jorgensen stock. The 
recoil is not much greater from the Spring- 
field than the Krag, but it certainly seems 
greater, largely on account of its short 
stock. I know I never got my face pounded 
black and blue from shooting the Krag, nor 
from my sporting Springfield, which is 
about one inch longer than the regulation, 
but I certainly have when shooting the 
Springfield “as issued.” It would help a 
great deal if they had a slightly higher 
comb, which I do not believe would inter- 
fere with even a short-necked and short 
armed soldier. 

One more fling, and I will feel better 
from having gotten it out of my system: 
Mr. Caswell states the hunting rifle does 
not have to stand such rough handling and 
hard knocks in “hunting romps around the 
country” as does the military rifle in ser 
vice. Wow! That settles it for me! No 
soldiering in mine for anyone! I note Mr. 
Caswell hails from Minnesota, Come out to 
Idaho next fall, Mr. Caswell, and go hunt 
ing with me, in our Idaho mountains, Bring 
plenty of old clothes, tough ones that will 
stand lots of rough use, and we will argue 
that matter out when we come back to civ- 
ilization. The only thing I draw the line 
on with my rifle is using it for a tent-pole 
for a “pup-tent,” otherwise we will see 
which one comes out in the best condition. 

There, Mr. Editor, I have “busted into 
print” on a military subject forninst a mili 
tary man, and will probably have a hornet's 
nest about my ears before I can “dig myseli 
in,’ but I will merely state that had I not 
been slightly under weight, and a husband 
and father when the mobilization orde: 
came last June I would probably have been 
an Arizona neighbor of Mr. Caswell’s right 
now, as that is where the company witli 
which I was affiliated is holding down their 
share of the border. R. E. HERRICK. 

Idaho, 
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_ Any Weather Is Billiard 


Weather! 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating 
sport, and nowadays the Brunswick Home Table 
is the family playground. When school lets 
out tt quickens home-bound footsteps. 

Soon then the clicking balls proclaim that 
eager eyes are training to debate dad’s mastery 
when he arrives from work. 

This manly love of skillful achievement is 
built right into these scientific Brunswicks. They 
are packed full of health, they are wrapped with 
tense moments, aud 
they’ re brimming over 
with ratilery and 
laughter! 


Used By Experts 
Many professionals 
use Brunswick Home i 
Tables. Accurate an- i 
gles, fast ever-level beds hicago, 
and quick-acting Mon- I 
arch cushions give them [| 
expert playing qualities. ] 
Fine oak and hand- 
somely figured mahog- i 
any, richly inlaid and | 
built to last a lifetime. 4 





BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


ee ee ee i ee i 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept. 45H, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., 


Without incurring any obligation I would 
like to receive a copy of your color-catalog 


** Billiards The Home Magnet” 


And Any Home Has Room 
For a BRUNSWICK Table 


All reproduced in actual colors in our de luxe 
catalog. Write for free copy today. 


Low Prices—Free Trial 


Test any Brunswick 30 days at home and pay 
while you play, if you keep the table. Prices 
are low because we are selling to thousands. 

Balls, Cues, Expert Book of 33 games, etc., 


given free with each table. 
Mail This 
Coupon Today 


Learn how our 
**Quick Demountables”’ 
can be set up anywhere 
and put ina closet when 
not in use. See the 
**Grand’’and celebrated 
**Baby Grand.”’ 

Get full information 
and color-pictures of ta- 
bles in our latest catalog 
—Billiards—‘‘The Home 
Magnet.’” The coupon 
brings a copy free by 
return mail. Send today. 
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The Work of Remodeling Guns Past the Experimental Stage. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having seen some 
pictures in your magazine of different made- 
over military rifles, I thought it might not 
be out of place for me to also hand you one 
of a restocked Krag made to order in my 
shop for J. A. Spain of Dallas, Texas, for 
whom [I also remodeled a new Springfield 


the work as well as of your magazine. 
Colorado. A. W. PETERSON: 
Mr. Spain’s Letter. EK 
A. W. Peterson, Denver, Colo.: « 
Dear Sir:—Yours of recent date received, 
also my Krag rifle. To say that I am pleased 

















A beautiful 


in a similar manner. To order these butt 
stocks are about 1% in. longer than usual. 

i also enclose a letter from.the owner 
of rifles showing what he thinks of 


remodeled gun. 


with the work does not begin to express my 

appreciation. I am a subscriber of Outdoor 

Life, one of the best magazines of its class. 
J. A. SPAIN. 


A Functioning Trouble in the .22 Auto Explained. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the November 
issue of Outdoor Life I note an inquiry 
from A. Hadlick of Equinunk, Pa., regard- 
ing your experience with the .22 Colt auto. 
In your reply you state that you have had 
considerable trouble with empties jamming 
and failing to eject properly. About six 
months ago I was fortunate enough to ac- 
quire one of these .22 pistols, and was very 
much disappointed to find that I had the 
same trouble you describe. Was using Pe- 
ters semi-smokeless hollow-point cartridges 
at the time, and often they would jam in 
the carriage when being carried from clip 
into barrel. Point of bullet would en- 
ter chamber before rim was free of clip, 
then bolt coming forward would strike cart- 
ridge about middle, badly denting it and at 
same time denting the next two or three in 


clip, making them hard to eject. I began 
using Winchester Lesmok cartridges, and 
have fired 1,050 since then, without jam or 
misfire. 

I attribute this trouble to the fact that 
the hollow-point bullets, being the same 
weight as solid bullets, must be a little 
longer, therefore not fitted to be handled 
by the mechanism. 

In .22 caliber rifle the Peters hollow- 
points worked perfectly, so I’m sure it was 
thru no fault of manufacture that they 
jammed so consistently in the pistol, but, as 
I say, I presume that in order to get the 
required weight, the bullets are made 
slightly longer. I trust that my experience 
will be of some benefit to some of your 
many readers. J. S. SHERRARD. 

Ohio, 


Complaint Against a Gunmaker. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have just returned 
from a camp hunt and yours of Nov. 13th 
received. Regarding the rifle I sent Mr. 
Pachmayr to be remodeled would say that 
my order was placed after reading an article 
by Mr. Danse published in Outdoor Life of 
a year ago last March, if I remember right. 
My gun was of 6mm, caliber, He agreed 
to remodel it to .25-caliber, according to 
Mr. Danse’s article, for something like $18. 
I bought this gun from Bannerman of New 
York and had it shipped direct to him. He 
agreed to do this work in thirty days, but 
after about three months’ time I received a 


letter from him stating that the gun was in 
such bad condition, etc., that his charges 
would be something like $30. He also said 
that he had the gun finished and would ship 
in a few days. I agreed to pay him his ex- 
tra charge, but he failed to ship and has 
also refused to answer my letter. I took the 
matter up with Mr. Danse and he in turn 
wrote Mr. Pachmayr but says that he can 
not get a reply from him; so I have given 
up all hopes of ever getting anything out of 
him; and furthermore I would not accept 
the gun now if he should agree to deliver it, 
as I have purchased a .250 Savage and a 
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Ali thehigh stan- “Pp C’ 
dards of Cutter a 
quality worked into a moccasin boot. 
Extreme comfort, extreme wear, extreme 
satisfaction. Made only from centers of 
extra select hides, cut to measure and 
hand-sewed by workmen who would drop 
their‘*‘ wax ends” and ‘‘walk out’’ if asked 
to work on a machine sewed boot. 








These moccasin “‘pacs’? shed water, 
wear like iron, and never can hurt your 
feet. Light, yet wear-resisting, and wa- 

ter-proof as long as 
properly cared for. 


Learn about them 
today. Write for our 
handsome description of 
Cutter Sporting Boots 


and get your Sporting Ps roe > 
Goods dealer interested When Winter 
in supplying you. 
A. A. Cutter Co., Calls You 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. HEN you want to set 
every nerve and mus- 
cle tingling; when you want 
to be glad you’re alive—get 
out and drink deep of the 
BUY THE BEST breath of the winter woods. 
And whatan appetite! Appetite 
that only the most nourishing, hun- 
ger-filling ‘“snack’’ can satisfy. 
That’s why Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter, spread on fresh white bread, 
calls for a place in your pack. It is 
not only satisfying and nourishing, 
but it has favor that makes you 


call for more. 
That skillful perfection of flavor 


The WEISS ALPINE which characterizes every food prod- 
beari he Beech-Nut label, 

BINOCULARS veakile, Reach Nut ir ae en 
different from any other peanut 


butter made. 
Ask your dealer or outfitter. 








Optically and Mechanically. 





made in 21 and 26 mm. objectives 
6 and 8 power. 


Send for booklet with Special Offer, telling 


how to compare our glasses with other 
oe eecihvNut 


PAUL WEISS, tici : 
PAUL WEISS, Optician |/ Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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.256 Newton. I would rather lose the $9.85 
than to fool with him any more, and had in 
a way forgotten all about it until I received 
your letter. I believe in dealing fair with 
every one, but when I find some one who 
will do as he has done me I believe in tell- 
ing the public about it. Mr. Danse said 
that my complaint was not the first one he 
had about the way Mr. Pachmayr has acted. 
Arkansas. P, C. HOOKER. 
Note.—Several months ago we received a 
complaint from the author of the above let- 
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ter in a similar vein to the above. We im- 
mediately wrote to Mr. Pachmayr about it, 
but failed to receive a response. So we 
asked Mr. Hooper to give Pachmayr a little 
more time and see if he would fill the order. 
Recently, not having heard from Mr. Hoop- 
er, we wrote him asking if his order had 
been taken care of, and the above letter is 
his reply. His is not the first complaint of 
a similar nature we have received against 
Mr. Pachmayr, and we believe, in justice to 
our other readers, we should publish the 
above communicaticn.—Hditor, 


A Device for Those Who Must Change Their Sighting Eye. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of 28th 
received, and am glad to render any assist- 
ance possible to make good reading about 
the little device I have perfected that 
brought me back in the shooting game when 
I was completely out of it, on account of 
losing my right eye, which was my shoot- 
ing eye. 

On April 16, of this year, while abort to 
enter the trap house on our grounds here 
in Decatur, the trap boy released the tar 
get which hit me squarely in the right eye, 
putting it out forever, and laid me up for 














Sighting. 


, gets. 


ninety days. When able to take the road 
again for my company, shooting was out 
of the question unless I shot from the right 
shoulder, which I did for three months, and 
improved from 40 per cent to 82 per cent. 
This was as good as I could get, being dis- 
couraged by being the low man at every 
tournament, besides getting kicked to death, 
as the recoil is tremendous from that shoul- 
der. I decided that unless I could arrange 
some device by which I could shoot right 
handed, I would quit the shooting end of 
the game, 

I made a trip to Chicago and consulted 
my friend, the gunsmith at Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co., a Mr. Surkamer, and 


‘~had him make me a castoff stock, which 


I thought I could do the business with. But 
one trial convinced me that this was the 
poorest substitute possible, and I discarded 
it at once, for the reason that the gun 
would not hit within two feet of where it 
was aimed twice out of ten times, at a 
range of 35 yards, which is about the dis- 
tance most shooters connect with a flying 
target. 

Then I began to make other experiments, 
and thought that if I could get some de- 
vice out to the left of the muzzle of the 
gun to line my left eye with, the same dis- 
tance as my left eye*would be when shoot- 
ing and aiming with the right eye over the 
stock, that I should be able to hit some tar- 
At first I had a stud screwed into 
the rib of my Ithaca single barrel gun at 
the muzzle that was just two inches from 
the center of the gun rib, to the center of 
the aiming device. With this attachment 
I did splendid, but could not get the range 
up and down. Then I mounted a rib the 
length of the barrel, on a level with the rib 
on the gun, which did not help a bit, as 1 
was in the same prediciment as before, not 
being able to line my left eye to this rib. 
I discovered that in shooting with the right 
eye the left eye is about one-half inch high- 
er than the right when in shooting position. 
Then I called my good friend, Mr. C. M. 
Powers, into consultation to properly line 
my right eye with the gun, and raised the 
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Russell’s Famous 34 


Never: Leak: 


et 
ti to stand the 


gaff of heavy ser- 

vice t ithout tiring the feet. 

4 Soft and light—and as water- 

proof as leather boots can be 

made. Water can’t possibly sneak 

in through our special never-rip 

“‘watershed”’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and vamp. 

Made of black, chrome, flexible 

cowhide. Worn by experienced 

campers, fishermen, hunters, 

hikers and all outdoor men 

& who know feal boots 

“tg, when they see 

them. You’ll 


be me swear by 
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“ ? 
RUSSELL'S “*Never-Leak’’ Boots & a Feee 
are built for business and guaranteed 
to give complete satisfaction—they make good, or Sey 
back comes your money. . Price $6 to S15 per pair. te. 
In any height. Soles hobnailed or smooth. Made io a 
your measure. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., fircchsia a 
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ON TAP 


The minute you strike 


p 
FULL MEAL 
“It hits the spot’’ 


Easy to carryand easierto eat. Choice 
beef and vegetables ready cooked in 
sealed can. All food and no waste. 


Makes sandwiches to carry in your 
pocket or game bag. Heat in boiling 
water and serve as stew. 
Add water and you have 
good, rich, thick soup. 

If your Grocer can’t sup- 
ply you, send us his name 
and address, enclosing 20c 
for full-sized sample can, 
sent Parcel Post Prepaid. 








The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Dept. P Cleveland, Ohio 
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JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Atitaing the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in extent, and 
its resources if developed would support an Empire. In 8 broad sense it 


noted for its unparalleled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal 
life; it raf said 125 different kinds of binds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the summer season. 
It is the venue of the Sportsman, Fly Fisherman, Wild Nature Lover, 
and Camera Hunter. 


The LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of tke mountains on a noted trout stream. 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are os tap and com- 
modious, the purest of spring water is piped to the house for domestic 
and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, milk, eggs and garden stuff. 
No one connected with the ranch uses intoxicants or tobacco in any 
form. Guests who wish will be bara ag by experts, the use of the camera, 
fly-rod, horse-back riding, Saddle horses on 
call, daily mail service, and =~ gg Terms for board — room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips, and’trips th 
Park, reasonable as dada with nage 


S. N. LEEK, ae Reaiaem,: Wyoming 























Save Your Old Tires 
Get 5,000 Miles More Service tiem wien stcct 


Studded Treads the same as European Motorists have 
been doing for over three years. 30,000 American Mo- 
tdrists have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


5,000 Miles Without Puncture fusrancee yon 


get with every Durable Steel Studded Tread. 
without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free express and allow you to judge. 
M4 e offered to motorists in Dew ter- 
Special Discount ritory on first shipment direct 
fromthe factory. Mail the coupon below for details 
Be sure and put in your tire sizes. 


o MAIL TODAY- SAVE THE DISCOUNT = 
Colorado Tire & Leather 
Ee... Bidg.,Denver,Colo. 8-36 Dd en ne Bldg., techs, 
il, 720-362 Weolwerth Bidg., New York City 
Without obligation send me free catalog, copy of guarantee, 


sample and booklet ‘‘10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires."’ 
Address. 


My Tire Sizes are 
(— 7 — §- F— 7 — 9 — 5 — 5 — § — 5 — FF — 7) 
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Not such a bad looking attachment. 


rear end of the auxiliary rib up in line with 
my left eye. Then after testing it out at a 
piece of paper at 40 yards and making sev- 
eral changes, I finally made the gun hit ex- 
actly where I was aiming with my left eye. 
I then knew I was on the road to get back 
in the game as my scores immediately 
jumped to better than 90 per cent. 

Yet there was something wrong, and | 
finally decided that the rib was too long, 
and that it attracted too much attention, 
which had the effect of slowing me up, and 
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was slow in pointing. So I reduced the 
length of the rib six inches, which was bet- 
ter, and every time I shortened the rib 
there was a marked improvement, and 
finally I reduced the rib to sixteen inches 
over all, and then I shot as good as I used 
to, with the same old speed, and had no 
trouble at all in finding the targets quick. 
In fact, I was too fast as Mr. Powers told 
me he never saw anyone hit them quicker 
or harder. 

Now in description will say that the rib 
is made from %-inch steel, %-inch thick, 
16 inches long, mounted on two studs. The 
front one is just 2 inches from center of 
gun rib to center of sighting rib; the rear 
one is 2% inches long, which gives the 
proper focus for 35-yard shooting. 

At first I made these studs out of solid 
material, little thinking the recoil was so 
severe, and found that at about every fifty 
shots one of these studs was broken, and 
then it was necessary to overcome this trou- 
ble. Another trip to my good friend, Mr. 
Surkamer of Chicago, and we overcame 
this trouble completely, by putting a hinge 
in the center of the muzzle stud, and mak- 
ing the rear stud out of spring steel tapered, 
which absorbs all the recoil. So I have had 
po more breaks out of the last 1,000 shots. 

On the front stud I placed a ferrule % 
inch high and on the rear a ferrule %-inch 
high, and riveted the rib to the studs with a 
14-inch tool steel rivet, and placed two 
sights on the auxiliary rib, and was ready 
for business. 

Shooting at several tournaments of 150 
each my scores were as follows: 143, 144 
145, and 146 with runs of 54, 64, 100 and 
the last one 68, when the registered shoots 
in Illinois came to a close. 

I believe that any person so afflicted can 
come back and while he may not be as gooc 
as ever, he can shoot up in f company 
(if he ever did), and still enjoy his favorite 
sport. 

If there is any fellow shooter who desires 
device I will gladly assist him in putting it 
on his gun, and give him all information 
perfectly free. H. W. CADWALLADER. 

Illinois. 


Regarding an Ideal All-Around Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In re the subject in 
your magazine, which combination will 
come nearest to making the all-around rifle 
—I would like to say that my ideal would 
he the Remington pump action rifle No. 14 
or 141%, chambered to handle the .351 Win- 
chester automatic cartridge, and a cartridge 
of the same diameter with a %-inch longer 
shell to handle more powder so the velocity 
will be about 2,300 foot-seconds, with a 
small, flat point to protect the primers in 
shells in magazine, The longer proposed 


.3851 cartridge could be called the .351 EX 
long so they wouldn’t confuse the clerks or 
buyers. 

The .351 cartridge has a velocity of 1,861 
foot-seconds. 

The .35 Remington has a velocity of 2,000 
foot-seconds. 

The .351 bullet, 180 grains. 

The .35 Remington, 200 grains. 

The energy, .351, 1,385 foot-pounds. 

The Remington, 1,776 foot-pounds, 

The range, .351, 500 yards. 
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You sportsmen and men who live in the open 
You need 


FOREST AND STREAM 


The Pioneer of them ail. 
The Magazine with the real stuff in it. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, President, Duck Shooter 


and Fisherman said: 
‘Always Instructive and entertaining.” 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON, Actor and Fisherman, said: 
““My favorite journal for many years.”’ 


EMERSON HOUGH, Author and Explorer, said: 
“The squarest sportsman’s magazine ever published.” 


You are invited to join the FOREST AND STREAM 
family, spend the winter evenings with us around 
Nessmuk’s camp-fire, read the paper that for forty- 
three years has been the recognized sportsman’s 
authority, and enjoy the experiences and profit by 
the advice of Osceola, Seneca, Pious Jeems, Jr., and 
other veterans of camp and trail who write exclusively 
for FOREST AND STREAM. 


YOU ALSO NEED— 


THE NESSMUK EMERGENCY KIT 


It will protect you against cuts, bruises, rheumatic and neuralgic aches, sprains, cramps, 
headaches, sudden colds, diarrhea, indigestion and many other ailments. Make this handy 
little kit a part mo orl outfit. In camp, on the trail or even at home you never know 


when you will need it and when you do you will ‘‘need it bad’’. 


The case is dark green leather. The contents are time tried, always reliable and always 
ready to relieve pain and prevent serious illness. 


The regular price of the Kit is Two Dollars. The subscription price of FOREST AND 
STREAM is One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


If you will send us Two Dollars with the coupon below, we will send post paid FOREST AND STREAM twelve 

monthsand the Emergency Kit. And Listen! you may use this Kit in your home, carry it with you on the trail, 

keep it a week or a month or a year, test it thoroughly and if it does not prove to be the best investment you 

have ever made, return the empty case and we will return your money. 

Here is something else—FOREST AND STREAM for 12 months and any one of the following well-known and 

authentic books for $1.50, or FOREST AND STREAM for six months and any one of the books for $1.00. 

1. THE AIREDALE: The latest and best book on the history, points of judging, breeding and training of these 
useful dogs. Cartridge boardcovers—196 pages—30 illustrations. Publishers price $1.00. 

2. GUNCRAFT: A standard work on guns, wing and trap shooting, gun fitting, defects in vision, American 
Game Birds—212 pages—60 illustrations. Publishers price $1.00. 

3. MODER’d BREAKING: A practical treatise on the raising and training of setters and pointers, illustrated 
with photographs of the various lessons in training. 196 pages—20 illustrations. Publishers price $1.00. 

4. CAMP LIFE AND TRICKS OF TRAPPING: The com- Mail this coupon today 
plete Hunters, Trappers and Campers Library of 
Valuable information. Contains 300 pages—143 il- 
lustrations. A complete Encyclopedia of woodcraft. 

Publishers price $1.75. 118 East 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
Now is the time to subscribe. Weare the oldest and largest 
American publishers of books on Hunting, Fishing, Wood- 
craftand Dogs. 


Send for Catalog 


FOREST AND STREAM 


118 East 28th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cross out Kit if you want book.) 
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FOREST AND STREAM O. L.—2-17 


Enclosed find $............ Please send ForEsT 
AND STREAM for --mos, and Emergency Kit or 
(Cross out book if you want 
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The Remington, 700 yards. 

The .351 cartridges, per 100, $4.09, mak- 
ing the .851 $1.26 cheaper per 100 cart- 
ridges. 

The Remington, per 100, $5.37. 

The .851 extra long, as stated above, 
would cost even less than the Remington, 
and outclass it in ballistics, and would be 
a much easier cartridge to reload on ac- 
count of the straight shell. The No. 14 
Remington with 24-inch barrel, full maga- 
zine, would contain about twelve cartridges 
in magazine of .3851. The .351 extra long 


Reminiscent Chat on 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With a great deal 
of pleasure I have read the different articles 
and letters on one-hand weapons. Mr. 
Haines speaks of the old 1891 model S. & 
W. They were hard to beat as an accurate 
gun for ordinary use, but there was one so 
far ahead of the S. & W. or Colt that nei- 
ther was in the running. I refer to the 
Merwin & Hulbert revolver. 

The first one I ever owned had two bar- 
rels, a 314-in. and a 6-in., .32-caliber, 7 shots. 
With both barrels I have killed more rab- 
bits and grouse than a team could pull. Of 
course, cottontails and jacks and all species 
of grouse were more plentiful then than 
now. I also killed five deer and one ante- 
lope with the same weapon. Afterwards I 
had a 38. This was a five-shot. I lent it to 
a fellow in Lewiston, Idaho, in 1906 and 
never got it back. 

This revolver was made so that by press- 
ing a thumb latch and then turning the bar 
re] 14, then pulling forward, all the empties 
fell out. Reversing the motion closed it 
and it was ready for reloading. With the 
interchangeable barrels a person had a 
pocket and belt pistol. 

There was a .44-caliber W. C. F. also. This 
had a 314-in. and 7-in. barrel. I carried one 
with the short barrel while serving as dep- 
uty sheriff. It was extremely accurate. 

Why this gun was taken off the 
market I never found out, but I do 
know I prefer it to any of the modern (7) 


1000-Yard Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There are just a 
few comments I would like to make con- 
cerning some of the articles in your Octo- 
ber number. First of all I am inclined to. 
agree with Chauncey Thomas when he 
says that the .45 Colt cartridge as put on 
the market today is underloaded. The other 
day I tried some of the .45 Colt smokeless 
in a Colt New Service revolver and couldn’t 
help thinking what a gentle and ladylike 
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about 10 cartridges. All other big game ri- 
fles have four, five, six or seven cartridges. 
The above extra three or six cartridges wili 
come in mighty handy in case you don’t 
stop him with six or seven; and you can 
get in the added shots quicker with more 
accuracy than you can with any other rifle 
outside of the automatics. The above rifle 
if chambered for the .351 can also use the 
.35 Winchester automatic cartridge or the 
.88 Colt automatic cartridge for partridges 
or small game. In case the clerk hasn’t one 
you can get the other and still have some fun 
Illinois. WM. J. MOLLOY. 


Rifles and Revolvers. 


swing-out Colt or S. & W. makes of today. 

On reading the last issue I notice that oth- 
ers appreciate the old M. & H., and the muz 
zle-loading hand weapons. Some one, a few 
issues ago, stated that the muzzle-loader 
Was not an accurate weapon, “that he had 
seen them shot, knew what he was talking 
about, etc.” 

As a boy I hunted with a man using a 
M. L. rifle. It had a %4-length stock and was 
probably 30 inches long on the barrel. The 
bullet was the size of a pea, and the powder 
charge very small. On this little hunt he 
killed eleven squirrels, twenty-three rabbits, 
and all were shot in the head. When near 
home, and when it was getting dusk, he 
fired at a knot in the fence and that hit was 
almost center. I don’t say all M. L. rifles 
were accurate, but the majority were as 
much so as the average of today. Some 
M, Ls. in every community were famous and 
so much so that at the beef and turkey 
shoots they were barred. 

During the fighting before Richmond, the 
sharpshooters did some fine work. In speak- 
ing of it some of the Southern officers re- 
marked that “they had the best shot on 
either side.” To settle the matter they had 
“Anderson” the next morning in the trench- 
es. He shot a man a minute for several 
minutes until General Lee ordered him to 
“Cease! It is too much like murder.” An- 
derson was armed with a M. L. 

Montana, E. F. CONYNGHAM. 


and Other Comments. 


cartridge it was, compared to the old black 
powder load, especially that of some Ger- 
man ammunition which I tried when in 
South America seventeen years ago. It was 
made by Braun & Bloem and gave a report 
and recoil which were something terrific— 
worse than that from any of American 
make, 

As to hitting a dinner plate with a rifle 
at 1,000 yards: It is very doubtful whether 
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The Rifle Does the Work 


.22 Savage Automatic Rifle, Model 1912 


WHY should you have to disturb your hold— 
move your arm—take your eye and your mind 
off your sights—between shots? 


You have to with the ordinary repeater to work 
the action. 


But the .22 Savage Automatic Rifle reloads itself. 
The recoil does it. You keep on aiming—just pull 
the trigger again for each shot—that’s all! 


Don’t you see how this rifle would have saved you 
lots of game you've lost? 


Don’t you think you'd better use one after this? 


It shoots the best and most accurate cartridge that 


SAVAGE 


any .22 rifle, repeater or single shot, uses—the .22 
Long Rifle LESMOK or SEMI-SMOKELESS only~. 


And it will not work with the less accurate, inferior, 
smokeless or black powder Long Rifles, or with 
Longs or Shorts or B. B. caps. 


It is hammerless with solid breech, solid top and 
shotgun safety on tang. Two /7-shot detachable box 
magazines with each rifle. 20-inch round barrel, 
shotgun butt, weight only 4% Ibs. 


It only costs $12.00—less than most repeaters—and if 
your dealer can’t supply you, we'll senda rifle and 100 
correct cartridges, express paid in the U 5S. for $12.50. 


And anyway, write us for more particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
282 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre 
Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 




















ARE YOU RELOADING? 


SEND US 
THE NAME AND CALIBER 
OF YOUR RIFLE. 











Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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any rifle has ever been made which, fired 
from a machine rest on a calm day, would 
be capable of putting ten shots into a ten- 
inch circle at 1,000 yards. At the same 
time there is no doubt that a good .shot 
would have no difficulty in putting at least 
one shot out of say, fifteen shots, into a 
circle of that size. Some years ago a man 
at Bisley made and won a bet that he would, 
with a match rifle, break a dinner plate 
hung in the middle of the target at 1,000 
yards in fifteen shots or less. 

I am pleased to see in the letter from Al- 
phonso F, Raynes that he gets such good 
shooting from his .44 cap-and-ball Colt and 
hope that he will try the round ball with a 
greased felt wad between powder and bul- 
let and as much powder as the chamber will 
hold with this load. I think he will find the 
round ball more accurate than the conical 
and that he will be able to shoot from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same without being troubled by any fouling 
in the barrel. I have just succeeded in de- 
vising a perfectly clean shooting black pow- 
der load for the .38 S. & W. Special cart- 
ridge in the Colt Officers’ Model revolver. 
It consists of 18 grains Curtis & Harvey’s 
Diamond Grain No. 2 powder, a thin card 
wad, a greased felt wad about %-inch thick 
and Ideal .38 S. & W. bullet No. 35864, one 
part tin to twenty-five parts lead; lubricant 
paraffin was softened down with vaseline. 
With this load I fired fifty shots one after- 
noon and except for a few black streaks 


i 
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near the muzzle the barrel was perfectly 
clean and shining. I tried dry bullets and 
lubricating wad first, but found that the 
barrel leaded a good deal. Curious, as with 
my muzzle-loading revolvers I always use 
dry bullets and am never troubled with fou!- 
ing. In using bullet No. 35864 I have to cut 
about 1/16-inch off the nose or otherwise 
the cartridge would be too long for the 
chamber. As regards accuracy I put ten 
shots out of eighteen into a two-inch bull 
at 25 yards, firing from rest, 

I quite agree with Mr. Pollard in what he 
says about the relative merits of the doub- 
ble action of the Webley and Colt revolvers. 
Anyone who has ever handied any of the 
big Webley pistols must have been struck 
with the short, easy and smooth working of 
their double action pull when compared 
with the long, heavy drag of the double ac- 
tion of any other make of revolver, though, 
as he says, for. single - action work, 
there is nothing to choose between the 
pistols of any of the three great 
makes. Personally I think it is a pity that 
tariff conditions do not allow of foreign 
arms and ammunition being more widely- 
known and used in the United States. Amer- 
ican arms are as good as any in the world 
but they are not perfect by any means and 
with all of us there is something that we 
can learn from other people. Besides there 
is nothing like a little healthy competition 
for the discovery and elimination of imper- 
fections. HENRY WALTER FRY. 

Australia, 











Read R. W. Everett’s big story, 


“In the Wyoming 





Moose Fields’’ 


In our March number. 





Mr. Everett’s moose, killed fall 1916. 





parts of the United States and Canada, including four trips to Wyom- 
ing, on the last two of which he secured moose. 
the Wyoming moose is of deep interest from a scientific standpoint, as it 
is of a different species than those found in either Alaska or New Bruns- 
wick. On Mr. Everett’s trip last fall in Wyoming (which is covered 
graphically in the story above referred to) he and his partner brought 
down two magnificent specimens of moose and four beautiful bull elk. 
Many interesting photographs will be used to embellish the story. 


Mr. Everett has hunted big 
game for many years in several 


The classification of 
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Another Delightful 
Surprise Package 
for February 


15c at All News-Stands 


UTER’S BOOK for January brought a storm 

of compliments from sportsmen the country 
over. The new size, with its bigger pages, its 
artistic arrangement of illustrations, its interesting 
stories and helpful articles, proved wonderfully 
pleasing. The February issue, now ready, is 
another bundle of delightful surprises for men 
who love the sports of the open. We can’t tell 
you here about all the good things it contains, 
but take just a single tip: 


If You Like Dogs 


or if you ever went camping, read “The Vindica- 
tion of Nuis,” by Kirk Muir, in this month’s 
OuTer’s. It’s the story of a dog that went on a 
canoe trip, and carries a chuckle in every line for 
the “been there” fellows. 


Are You A Patriot? 


Every good sportsman loves his country and wants 
to know what it is doing in the w: ay of national 
defense. That’s why you will be so intensely 
interested in Paul B. Jenkins’ article, “Battle 
Tactics at Plattsburg.” It is the report of a man 
who oe shouldered a musket at the training 
camp, and, like its author, absolutely genuine. 


Whether your hobby is shooting, fishing, camping, 
hunting, motoring, do gs or photograp hy, you'll find 
the February Outer’s a big 15 cents’ worth. 


12 Months’ Subscription, $1.50 


Outer’s Book Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


fits the pocket—as easy tocarry asa 
knife—always handy, always ready. 
Is flat and compact —no loose parts. 
Handle is steel — strong and rigid — hand- 
somely nickel plated— gives an excellent 
grip. Has three good long blades that lock 
open separately. Made of special screwdriver 
steel— perfectly tem pered—guaranteed. Itisa 
great thing for everybody, especially hunters, 
anglers, motorists, machinists, carpenters, lock- 
smiths, storekeepers, farmers, salesmen and 
repairers of typewriters, adding machines, sewing machines, 
guns or any mechanical devices. 
2Q Price 50c, by Mail, postpaid, i not at your deal- 
ers. Ask for Marble's Pocket Screwdriver and other specialties. 
Write for catalog. Sample Nitro-Solvent Oil free if you mention dealer’s name. 


‘Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 delta ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
Gao 











( the only ) 
| Guaranteed 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 








im Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. 

Army 7 shot carbine $3.50; etges. 14 each 

U. 8. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 

Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvers,$1.65 

' Remington Army Revolver, $4.85; eiges. le each 

Mauser High Power rifle with 200 etges. $19.85 

/15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargains 

illustrated and described in 428 large page whole- 

sale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 


PRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 














H Sm for butterflies, insects. 

H Some $1 to$7each. Easy work. 

Even two boys earned good money 

with mother’s help and my pictures, descriptions, 

price list, and simple instructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











THIS TENT ROLLS 4x16 IN.— 
WEIGHS 334 LBS.; SLEEPS TWO 


Guaranteed waterproof meh proof and bugproof. Light but right. That's 
the Sportsman's Style Compac Tent, shown below. Sportsman's Tent is 
only one of many camping accessories included in our line of 


COMPAC CAMP EQUIPMENT. 


for Hunting, Touring, Fishing and Hiking And our prices have’ not 
: advanced. Carries in roll 4x16 
inches. Pitches without poles 
Weighs only 3% lbs. Plenty of 
room for two persons. Floor 
cloth sewed: in as part of tent 
Four adjustable ventilators 
Lasts for years. Write for full 
details and free illustrated 
catalog. 


COMPAC TENT CO. 
310 W. Tenth St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 


swers are desired by mail, 


ABOUT THAT .22-32 SMITH & WESSON 
REVOLVER, 


In a recent number we answered a question 
in the query department regarding a .22-32 
Smith & Wesson target revolver, stating 
there was no such caliber. We are now re- 
ferred to a circular issued by the company 
in which the .22-caliber Bekeart model is 
mentioned as a .22-32. This is the first time 
we have known of this designation, it usual- 
ly being called the Bekeart model. The des- 
ignation is peculiar to the firm of Smith & 
Wesson, and follows their practice when 
they brought out what they termed their 
.82-44 and .38-44 revolvers, being revolvers 
in .382 and .38 caliber, on a .44-caliber revol- 
ver frame, The revolver mentioned is of 
.22-caliber, rimfire, taking the different 
cartridges in that caliber.—Editor. 


Iam going to order a Colt New Service re- 
volver and would like you to advise what 
caliber, of .44-40, .45, .455 and .44 S. W. Spe- 
cial to select from. Which is the best all- 
around one to use; also can one use the .44-40 
soft-nose bullets in the Colt. and how many 
could be fired before the barrel would be 
useless.—P. P. Kratohvill, Wahpeton, N. D. 


Answer.—We would recommend the .44 
Smith & Wesson Special for the reason that 
it has less powder room, consequently will 
work better with smokeless powder than the 
other cartridges. Our second choice would be 
the .45 Colt, as this is a thoro revolver cart- 
ridge and can be purchased everywhere, The 
soft-nose bullets would not hurt the barrel 
materially.—Editor. 


Where I can get ammunition reloaded to 
order and with the loads and bullets I want? 
I should like to have some .38 S. & W.s and 
some .38 Specials loaded a little different 
, than they are regularly turned out at the 
factories.—Lloyd F. Brown, Allerton, Iowa. 


Answer.—We know of no one who makes 
a business of reloading ammunition.—BEditor. 


What is your opinion of the oval boring In 


rifles? Do you think it as good as land and 
groove system in barrels?—A. C. Geiger, Va- 
lier, Mont, 


Answer.—We consider the oval boring bet- 
ter than the land and groove system in rifles 
provided the bullets are adapted to it. In 
the extreme high-velocity rifles the core of 
the bullet melts from the heat developed by 
the friction and in this case the bullets re- 
quire heat insulation between the core and 
the jacket.—Editor. 


Do you consider the Remington pump- 
action, .35-caliber, powerful enough for the 
largest game on this continent? And will 
the action always be reliable under all 
weather conditions? Is the rifling in the 
Remington high-power rifles very deep? I 
have used Remington double-barrel shotguns 
years ago when they were on the market, 
and I can honestly say they were “there with 
the goods” for hard shooting and durability. 
— John C. Brown, Tacoma, Wash. 

Answer.—The Remington pump-action .35- 
caliber rifle does well on large game at short 
range, but it is a short-range gun. We think 
the action would be reliable under all 
es ed conditions, We do not think the 


« 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible. 


rifling in these rifles is exceptionally deep.— 
Editor. : 


Can you tell me where I can secure a copy 
of Himmelwright’s work on firearms? I 
also would appreciate it very much if you 
could tell me if it is possible to secure the 
reports of the chief of ordnance, and how to 
go about it in order to get them.—Jas. O. 
Adams, Seattle, Wash. 


The only book of Himmelwright’s that we 
are agents for is his “Pistol and Revolver 
Shooting.” This sells for 85 cents, postpaid, 
and we would be glad to receive your order 
and send you copy upon receipt of the price. 
Write your congressman at Washington and 
he will forward to you the reports of chief of 
ordnance.—Editor, 


I have just bought a new .22 Savage H. P.; 
have shot 68-gr, soft-point bullets in it and 
they seem light. Will the .22 Newton H. P., 
90-gr. bullet work in the Savage, or is it too 
large or powerful? What is the best powder to 
use for light loads and cast bullets, or can 
light loads be used? Can you tell me what 
is the heaviest load that can be safely used 
in .22 H. P.?—R. E. Bales, Entiat, Wash. 

Answer.—The .22 Newton high-power, .90- 
gr. bullet will not give good results in the 
Savage, as the twist will not hold it steady. 
Either shell can be loaded with reduced 
charges. The .22 Savage bullets can be used 
in the Newton rifle with as light loads as 
desired. Cast bullets can also be used in 
either Savage or Newton. The regular fac- 
tory loading of the .22 Savage is as heavy as 
we would care to recommend.—Editor., 


In the November issue of your magazine, 
page 505, you publish the ballistics of cer- 
tain cartridges. You mention the .30 U. S. G. 
150-gr., Special, °06, with 2,925 velocity. 
Where can I buy this cartridge? Is the 170- 
gr. Special mentioned there a .30 U. S._G. 
706, and if so, where can it be obtained?—Dr. 
I. W. Blake, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Answer.—We do not believe you can buy 
this cartridge. The ballistics were published 
in answer to a request from a correspondent 
who desired to know what would be the bal- 
listics of this bullet driven at that speed. 
The DuPont Company advertises that this 
velocity is obtainable with their new No. 15 
progressive burning powder. The ballistics 
of the 170-gr. Special were given in response 
to a request from a correspondent who de- 
sired to know the ballistics of the bullet in 
question fired at that particular velocity. 
Capt. Casey of the DuPont Powder Company 
says that this velocity would be obtained 
with 50,000 pounds per square inch pressure 
from a Springfield shell by using their No. 
15 progressive burning powder. Write the 
DuPont Powder Company in regard to both 
these and they will give you their version of 
it.—Editor. 


I have a Remington, Model 12 rifle, and I 
intend to put a set of good sights on it. 
Which make of peep sight. in your opinion, 
is the best—-Lyman or Marble? What make 
and kind of front sight do you think best? 
I intend to use the rifle for hunting purposes. 
—C. H. Freese, Buffalo, Mont. 

Answer.—The general principles of the 
sights are the same, The Marble has the ad- 
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So don’t decide definitely on the engine for your boat until you 
have read the new L-A Engine Book—new-—just off the press. 


ay 4 bristles with valuable s tions and interesting engine information. This new 
ngine Book describes on depicts in ~~ +h. — complete line of L-A inboard and 
hs motors for launches, row-boats, work-boa tn, ote It provides you with com- 


an Sane Gees = OG OATS’ TRIAL PLAN 
ea allows you the privilege of proving the ormance of L-A 
motors before making your final decision. rite for your copy to-day. 
LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR COMPANY, 1416 Horton Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 








Do You Like Real NORTHLAND 
eee SKIS 


the andy ou have been looking made by experts from the best material obtain- 


for. Sen nd dime for good tullaise able and guaranteed by us to be right. Used 


h “hosts strations of beautiful by the U. S. Government. 

in “‘Bewitching Poses,” ete. 

ou’ll want more after seeing sam- Send for FREE BOOKLET 
ples and catalogue. 


out adans trove, teas, Mf || Northland Ski Mfg. Co., st'Pota!“Min. 














BUY IT FROM BROWNING’S 


1916 CATALOG—JUST OUT 
150 PAGES ILLUSTRATING 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY SPORT 
COLT .45 CALIBER FOR EVERY SEASON 


A 
UTOMATIC SEND POSTAL FOR A COPY 


IT IS FREE 
Adopted by U. S. Government for Army 


and Navy. One of Browning’s Patents. BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah 

















THE BRILLIANT SEARCH “pa 
(A Good Night Companion) 


The Brilliant Search Light 6, 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
cally all foreign countries. 

Style1l. Single es $5.00. Double Lens, $6.00. The reason for their wide popularity 
nt. Lens, $6.50 is satisfactory service, convenience and 

Style2. Adjustable Candie Flame Burner, add.50c, ‘"elisbility. 
Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide lasts 


Write for descriptive Solder. At all dealers. for 8 hours. Comes in single, double and 


interchangeable lens. 


| 5RILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 
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vantage of a spring returning it to the up- 
right position when pushed out of line, while 
the Lyman has the stronger, stiffer stem. 
“You pays your money and you takes your 
choice.’’—Editor. 


I have a Savage .250-3,000 which I like 
better in most points than any gun I ever 
handled. My only objection is the low muz- 
zle energy, or rather, the energy at 500 to 
1,000 yards, due to the light bullet. What I 
want to know is: (1) Would it be practical 
to have shells (regulation) loaded with a 
heavier bullet? (2) Would it be possible and 
safe to have the chamber bored to take the 
Newton .25 or similar cartridge? (3) Please 
give me a table (theoretical, I suppose) with 
the following information: Velocity, energy, 
trajectory and time of flight of the standard 
Savage .250 at muzzle, 100 yards, 200 yards, 
500 yards, 1,000 yards and 1,500 yards; also 
the standard shell but with 100-gr. bullet; 
also 125-gr. bullet and 140-gr. bullet. I wish 
these tables for comparison of the different 
bullets, of course, when used with other con- 
ditions as they are. (4) Why would it not 
be possible for the Savage people to make a 
rifle on the general style of the .250, but to 
handle such a cartridge as the Newton .35 
or even a .38 on the same style for really 
big game.—Wnm, Clifford, Chicago, II1. 

Answer.—The twist of the barrel. would 
not handle a heavier bullet satisfactorily. 
The action would not be strong enough for 
any of the Newton cartridges, nor is it long 
enough to handle them. It is impossible to 
give you the ballistics of the Savage rifle 
with 100 or 125-gr. bullet because “there 
ain’t no such animal.’’ We understand Mr. 
Newton earnestly endeavored to have the 
Savage people bring out a really high-power 
rifle before he attempted the production of 
his own, but they did not wish to make an- 
other action.—Editor. : 


From your advice on guns, ammunition, 
bullets and firearms in general I think you 
can quiet my nerves on a few things per- 
taining to the above. Have just purchased 
a new high-power .22 of Savage make, and 
on trying it out at different ranges from 75 
to 300 yards with 68-gr. S. P. shells of the 
same brand, I find that it is nearly worthless. 
The charges used were factory-loaded with 
26 grs. Sharpshooter No. 20, and at seventy- 
five yards on a rest my friend and I each 
missed a hexagon target 16 in. square. I 
have Lyman rear peep and Sheard gold bead 
front sights accurately sighted, so I will 
thank you to tell me what is wrong. The 
70-gr. Winchester shells do fine and make 
very small groups at 200 and 300 yards. I 
don’t know what kind of powder they are 
loaded with, so will enclose a sample to find 
out. Is the sample well-adapted to this gun 
or is it harsh on the barrel? I have been 
advised that Sharpshooter No. 20 will ruin 
a gun. What powder of nitro composition is 
best adapted to my .22 high-power so that I 
can get good results without burning the 
barrel or causing “hog. wallows” in it? Will 
the Newton .22 high-power, 90-gr. bullets fit 
the Savage? If the shells won’t fit, could I 
get Newton heat-insulated bullets of 80 gers. 
or over to reload? What short-range load 
can be used, and what is the number of the 
reloading tools and moulds? T have a Marlin 
.45-70, 1895 model, and I shoot high-power 
shells in it. What kind of powder is best 
with 450-gr. jacketed bullet? Can. TI get 
Newton heat-insulated .45-70, .350-400 and 
450-gr. bullets?—R. E. Bales, Oregon City, 
Ore. 

Answer.—You must be in error as to the 
cartridges being loaded with Sharpshooter 
powder. as 26 gers. of this would blow the gun 
up. Evidently the trouble is in the ammuni- 


tion. The sample of powder enclosed !ts ap- 
parently DuPont No, 20, formerly known. as 
1909 Military, and being the same as uSeéed 
in the United States army rifle. It gives 
good results in the .22 Savage high-power, 
but not as good as DuPont No. 21, as it is a 
little too coarse in granulation. There is no 
such powder made as Sharpshooter No. 20. 
The powder which you have sent will not in- 
jure your barrels. The No, 21 is the best 
granulation made for this cartridge. The 
Newton .22 high-power, 90-gr. bullets are of 
the same diameter as the Savage, but are too 
long for the Savage twist. The Newton shells 
will not go in the Savage rifle, as they are 
much larger. You can use any number of 
short-range loads using cast bullets or load- 
ing with a less charge of powder and the 
regular Savage 70-gr. bullet. If you reduce 
the powder charge it is well to use Lightning 
powder, as this burns freely at lower veloc- 
ities than the DuPont No. 20 or 21. We 
would recommend Sharpshooter powder for 
your .45-70. You cannot get the Newton 
heat-insulated bullets in calibers larger than 
.35.—Editor. 


Can you give me the Spencer Gun Com- 
peny'e address?—W. B. Simmons, La Junta, 

olo. 

Answer.—Francis Bannerman, Broadway, 
New York city, bought the plant, good will 
and entire effects of the Spencer Gun Com- 
pany, and the same are now for sale by him. 
He will be delighted to hear from you, if 
interested, as he has “been advertising it for 
sale for the last ten years.—Editor. 


I would like to have your opinion on the 
Savage auto. .22 caliber. Do you think that 
a reliable automatic can be made for the 
price of the Savage—$12.—Charlie “Hart, 
New York, N. Y. 

Answer.—Our experience with the Savage 
automatic rifle is that it is a very accurate 
and dependable rifle. We have personally 
used one two or three years and always 
found it to function well.—Editor. 


Can you give me a formula that will really 
re-blue or blue rifle barrels? I have tried 
several without success.—Roy M. Bannister, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 

Answer.—Rifle barrels are not blued, but 
are browned, Bluing is usually performed 
by dipping the part to be blued into salt- 
peter heated up to 900 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The browning, such as the finish put on rifle 
barrels, is a rusting process and consists in 
coating the outside of the barrel with an acid 
preparation and setting it away to rust until 
the desired result is obtained. No one with- 
out proper facilities can successfully brown 
a barrel.—Editor. 


I would like to get a little information 
regarding an old revolver I just bought. It’s 
a Smith & Wesson single-action, .45 caliber, 
breaks open to eject shells, and is six-shot, 
7-in. barrel, marked on one side of barrel: 
“Schofields’ patent, April 22, 1873.” On bot- 
tom of stock, “U. 8S.” Would like to know 
if it shoots the .45-caliber Colt cartridge 
Did the army ever use this gun? How does 
this gun. compare with the .45 Colt Frontier’ 
I never handled a gun that handles better 
than this old-timer, and the sights are 
as good as on a target revolver. Another 
point I like about it is the way the cylinder 
fits—very close to the barrel, and when gun 
is cocked there. isn’t any looseness. The in- 
side of barrel is in perfect condition.—Chas. 
E. Caleb, San Francisco, Cal, ‘ 

Answer.—The revolver is the Schofield 
model and uses the .45-caliber Colt cart- 
ridge. It was used to some extent in the 
army at one time. It is not considered as 
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anning 
Right 
[Et me take those . ch 


valuable fur skins of 
yours and tan them by my own slow, 
painstaking,quality process. They'll come 
back to you thoroughly clean and perfectly 
tanned— soft, sleek and pliable, not hard and oily, 
Nor rotten with acids. All my work is absolutely 
guaranteed —and backed by thirty years experience. 


I Make Fur Coats, Robes, Caps, 
Gloves, Rugs, Ladies’ Furs 


Send me your skins and get acquainted with Martin 
quality in tanning and fur-making. Sportsmen all over 
the country are enthusiastic about my work. Write to- 
day for handsomely illustrated catalog showing the 
difference in quality and wear between Martin 





tanning and the ordinary sort—with prices on tanning. dye- 

ing, taxidermy and making up fur garments, robes, rugs. Z 
£1 
- 


‘TMigutin, 


Milwaukee. 





You are assured the best of service by men- 


tioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writing ad- 
vertisers, 








In Taxidermy is the result of years of experience 
—our natural, life-like mountings remind you of 
the way the specimen looked when you raised 
your gun toshoot. Try our QUALITY work /irst. 


We also have for sale an exceptionally attractive 
BUFFALO HEAD 


Leopard, Coyote, Bobcat, Mountain Lion, African Lion, Grizzly 
Bear and Black Bear Rugs that are simply wonderful in their 
beauty—Buffalo Robes and Buffalo, Elk, Deer, Sheep, Antelope, 
and Mountain Goat heads that represent our very best art and 
which will add the final artistic touch to den, hall, office or 
dining room. Write for our new illustrated catalog, Field Guide 
and Records of North American Big Game—ali Sree. 


JONAS BROS., TAXIDERMISTS 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


( FINE FURS 


AT COST 


Fur Sets, rugs, caps, mit- 
tens, gloves, coats and 
robes, made from your 
fur skins. You can get a 
warm, handsome, durable 





Branch: Livingston, Montana } 
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We are agents for the Angvick Trap Bracket. 
Invented. 
Muskrat and Mink Trappers. 


No commission charged. 


—TRAPPERS ATTENTION— 


The greatest thing on the market for 
Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. We pay top prices for all kinds of furs. 


Just 


All Work 


Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


garment that will last for 
years, ata fraction of the 
price you would pay at 
retail. If you are lookin 

for work of the finest quality you will 
make no mistake in sending us your skins. 


E. N. EDWARDS FUR CO., Madison, Wis. 


, STYLE AND COMFORT 


We make ladies’ furs, coats, caps, vests, 
men’s robes, coats, gloves, mittens, vests, 
caps. We do taxidermist work. Send in 
your furs and have them custom tanned 











and made to order at Factory Prices. We 
do our own Custom Tanning. Dressing 
and Making up in our own plant, by 
skilled workmen. Send for our circular 
on Custom Tanning, Dressing and 
Manufacturing 


W.W.WEAVER, Reading, Michigan 


Write today for catalog giving information. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


2942 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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C.L. McCFADDEN & SON 


TAXIDERMISTS & FURRIERS 
3024 W. 22nd Ave., DENVER, COLO. Phone Gallup 2337 
Every Description of Work in Our Line Done to Order 


Wetan skins forany purpose desired. We mount your 
trophies in any style desired. We make Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Fur Garments, ete. FREE—Send for Our Il- 
lustrated Instructions, How to Save Your Trophies, 
and Order Work Price List Combined. Also Circular 
showing some of Our New Styles of Mounting, FR 


BUFFALO HORNS-—For Sale at a Bargain 
in the rough justas they were picked up off the plains. Worth $2 pair. 
SPECIAL PRICE—Small Horns 50c pair; Medium Size 75c pair; Large 95c pair. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR NATURAL SKULLS of coyote, wildcat, bear, mountain 
lion, ete. We buy rattlesnake skins and extra ratties. 


Sentig tlie 
Rattlesnake Rattler 
STICK PIN 


With small rattler, 
Tbe each. With 
medium or large s1ze 
rattler, 95c each. 

Withextra large size 
rattler, $1.25 each. 


Rattlesnake Skin Watch 
Fob $1.35 Each. Hat 
Band $2.35; Neckties 
$1.50; Belts $2.50. 
Above Sent 
Postpaid 
/hen ordering be sure and 
give size desired. 


BAN VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVZ | 
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durable a gun under war usage as is the 
Colt, altho it was beautifully balanced. Gen- 
eral Schofield was responsible for its intro- 
duction.—Editor. 


Will you please tell me if the .35 Reming- 
ton pump, .401 auto, and the .303 Savage are 
large enough for bears, deer, etc.? Which 
would you consider the best for big game? 
And has the .35 Remington pump a strong 
action?—W. Carson, Wray, Colo. 

Answer.—The cartridges are heavy enough 
for deer and the smaller bear, at short range. 
For the heavier bear or elk we prefer a more 
powerful rifle. We consider the .303 Savage 
decidedly the best, as it has longer range 
than either of the others and is more power- 
ful at the longer ranges.—Editor. 


Will you kindly inform me what is the 
reason we can get no information as to 
when the Newton rifles will be on the mar- 
ket. Sporting goods dealers in California 
have many orders for these rifles and have 
from time to time been promised shipments 
by certain dates, but none have arrived, and 
none of the dealers know when to expect 
them. I am very anxious to see one of these 
rifles, and if they come up to what is claimed 
for them. I want one. Several of my friends 
feel the same way.—H. Cooley, Pacific 
Grove, Cal. 

Answer.—The task of fully equipping a 
factory to manufacture a high-power rifle 
on a large scale is a very large undertaking, 
particularly at the present time when the 
large quantities of war orders placed in this 
country had swept the market clean of ma- 
chinery and material with which to equip 
the factory. Therefore the manufacturers 
were not able to make as great progress as 
they expected, However, we understand these 
rifles are now being delivered. The Savage 
Arms Company first took up the .22 high- 
power in the fall of 1909 and began deliv- 
eries in January, 1912. This required no 
change in the action of the rifle, only the 
boring, rifling and chambering of the barre! 
and manufacture of the cartridge. Likewise 
the Savage Arms Company exhibited the 
.250-3,000 rifle at Camp Perry in August, 
1913, yet no deliveries were made until the 
spring of 1915. There is more involved in 
the manufacture of a new rifle than the 
average man not familiar with that experi- 
ence thinks.—Editor. 


When the Savage .22 high-power came out 
I got one and tried it at a target. I tried 
it with the Savage ammunition with sight 
set as it came from the factory. At sixty 
yards it shot 12 in. at 2 o’clock. I was so 
disgusted with it that I took it back to the 
dealer and got a Remington automatic, and 
had no trouble. It shot closer than I could 
hold. Now what was the trouble with the 
Savage .22 high-power? Do all the extreme 
high-powers drift their bullets to one side? 
Would I be troubled with the Newton .22 
high-power in the same way? What is the 
bore diameter of the Newton .22? and what 
is the grooved diameter of the same? Do 
you think Schuetzen powder would work well 
for medium range in the .22 Newton? And 
do you think the only difference in’ the sight- 
ing would be for elevation, or would the 
bullet fly more to one side? With the Rem- 
ington .32 automatic, in shooting for medium 
range with 165-gr. bullet, metal-patch and 
DuPont No. 1 powder, I find it to be very 
accurate as a medium-range load, and no 
trouble with the sights except in elevation 
given. With the Savage I could get no me- 
dium or low-power load to work the same. 
It shot all around the target with different 
loads. I’m thinking of getting a Newton .22 
high-power, but would have nothing to do 
with it if I thought I would be troubled 
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with bullets drifting to one side. 
you think of the oval-bore 
Black, Corvallis, Ore. 


Answer.—It may be that the sights on 
your Savage rifle had been accidentally 
moved since it was sighted in. In testing a 
rifle the problem is not whether you hit 
where you aim, but whether it groups well. 
With the sights not properly adjusted, the 
more accurate a rifle is the more sure you 
are of not hitting what you aim at. The 
high-power rifles shoot as accurately as any, 
but no rifle should be condemned if it makes 
a small group, regardless of where that 
group is placed, as the sights on any rifle 
are liable to be misplaced after sighting it 
in. The bore diameter of the Newton .22 is 
.223 inch. It is rifled with a five-groove 
segmental system .006 inch deep. Schuetzen 
powder would work well for medium range, 
but we would prefer some of the denser 
powders, The .bullet would not fly to one 
side if the sights were correctly aligned. The 
oval-bore rifling properly used we consider 
to be very efficient. In this connection see 
answer to Mr. Geiger in this issue.—Editor. 


What do 
rifling ?—A. 


In your October issue I read an account 
by B. J. Davis, stating he used a Newton 
protected soft-point, 150-gr. bullet in .303. 
Could you give me information on this? Is 
it a factory-made bullet and perfectly safe 
in a .303 Savage; also if it gives a muzzle 
velocity of 2,500 ft. sec. would it not be good 
for grizzly?—R. J. Beltzner, Pueblo, Colo, 

Answer.—These bullets are made by the 
Newton Arms Company of Buffalo, N. Y. We 
think Mr. Davis over-estimated the velocity 
obtained somewhat. Would suggest that you 
write for their catalog, Their advertisement 
appears in another column.—Editor. 


Will you kindly answer thru your columns 
which is the better moose and bear rifle— 
the Savage .250-3,000 or the Savage .303.— 
Dana Lawrence, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Answer.—We would prefer the .303 because 
of its better penetration.—Editor. 


I have a 7mm. Mauser, made in Obendorf, 
Germany, and which is built on the same 
lines as the Ross .280. Would like to know 
if this rifle could be chambered for the .280 
cartridge. The rifle has a bird’s-eye maple 
stock, hand-carved grip and is a fine shoot- 
ing gun. Could you give me the price of this 
gun, and-.can you also tell me where I can 
get some sights for this gun? The King 
Company doesn’t make anything to fit this 
gun.—Chas. W. Carlisle, Douglas, Arizona. 


Answer.—Your rifle could be chambered 
for a Ross .280, but the magazine is too short 
to handle that cartridge unless you cut away 
the front wall of the magazine and also cut 
away the steel of the receiver above this 
point. It would also be necessary to grind 
out the bolt face and adjust the extractor to 
the larger head of the Ross cartridge. These 
rifles used to sell in two grades—one at $35, 
the other at $50. After the Underwood bill 
raised the tariff on rifles ag sold at $37.50 
and $55, each respectively. he Lyman Gun 
or Corporation furnish sights for them.— 
Editor. 


I have been a reader of your magazine for 
several months and find in it much good ad- 
vice. Now, I come seeking advice myself. I 
have a Marlin, .33-caliber rifle. As you are 
no doubt awaré, this is a very powerful gun. 
Using ordinary soft-nose bullets it is fine for 
elk, bear or large game, but too severe for 


shooting coyotes and other small game, and 
a metal patched bullet is not severe enough. 
Now, what I want to know is, where can I! 
get a bullet which is about half way be- 
tween the soft-nose and metal-patched bullet 
in mushrooming qualities? 


I have been told 
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MORE 


game 

a fish are hooked on 

Dowagiac’’ Minnows 

than on any three other 
makes of lure. In fact the 

Johnson Hockey 


standard recipe for good 
fishing is ‘‘A ‘Dowagiac’ atgams ‘awe 

: us ay by 
Rod, a ‘Dowagiac’ Reel over 16 per 
= a Lary se of stonal skaters 

owagiac” Min- , in tho Unit 
nows; usefreely 4a om of 
on any lake or i @ Send 
for Catalog 


GENUINE NORTH STAR / ! 


Hockey Skates| > 


These Nestor 


50 








are made of 
the finest grade imported Swedish steel and are of 
stream, 
The new Heddon book is a dandy. Write for 


the highest quality of construction. Shoes are 
chrome-tanned leather—soft, pliable and not affected 
copy—free, Remember the Baby Crab. 
James Heddon’s Sons 


by water. Although designed for speed, they are 
being used more and more for pleasvre skating. The 

greatest value ever offered at the price. 
Write today for a pair of these wonderful skates, 
giving length in inches of ordinary shoes, or enclose 
Dowagiac, pencil sketch of stocking feet. Other skates ranging 
from 65c up. Also write for our encyclopedia of 
sporting goods. Gives full information regarding 
our basket ball and bunter outfits, also sweaters, 
home exercisers, etc. (678) 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Dept, 49 , 623-633 8S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


| 
fl!" 
Heddon’s Genuine, 


‘Dowaeiac 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 























Get a Few Subscriptions and 


Win a Nice Bob-Cat Rug 





No. (1) as shown in above 
cut is a large extra fine bob- 
cat skin rug, It is well mount- 
ed and will make a trophy 
which you will be proud to 
have in your home or office. 
You may éarn it by sending in 
16 new one-year subscriptions 
at our regular price of $1.50 
each. 


No. (2) is a bob-cat skin 
rug, equally as good as No. 
(1), except that it is a trifle 
smaller. The skins were all 
photographed on a, flat sur- 
face at one time, so you can 
judge accurately how it com- 
pares with the others; 14 new 
one-year subscriptions at $1.50 
each is all it takes to make it 
yours. 


No. (3) is the smallest of 
the group and still it is 3 feet 
from tip to tip. It is every bit 
as good a skin and as well 
mounted as either of the oth- 
ers. Seen by itself, it is-good- 
looking enough to tempt most 
anyone. It goes for only 11 
new one-year subscriptions at 
$1.50 each. 


If you are going after one of these rugs, it would be best to start now 


(Canadian Postage is 25c a year extra) 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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tat the metal-patched bullet can be filed in 
such a manner as to produce the result I 
want, If this is true, can you tell me how to 
do it —C. S, Meyer, Daniel, Wyo. 


Answer.—Your case calls for a factory- 
made, bullet, and there are but the two types 
obviously you must do what you 
can with these. We would suggest slotting 
the full metal-case bullet across the point 
with jeweler’s hacksaw or a jeweler’s file. 
You could make either one or two slots, the 
latter in.the form of a cross. By varying 
the depth and number of the slots you could 
vary the mushrooming properties.—Editor. 


Is there any process by which a rifle or 
shotgun may be re-blued? How can I clean 
lead out of a rifle barrel?—Clifford Graham, 
Alvadore, Ore, 


Answer.—lIt is impossible to do a satisfac- 
tory job of re-bluing or refinishing a rifle 
or shotgun without sending it to the factory, 
as it is quite a complicated process. To re- 
move lead from a barrel, clean out all grease 
(a strong solution of soda water will do 
this), then insert two or three ounces of 
mercury or quicksilver, corking the ends, and 
roll it back and forth inside the barrel. The 
mercury will amalgamate with or dissolve 
the lead.—EKditor, 


(1) Does A. C. Rowell use high-velocity or 
low-velocity cartridges in his .38-40 Colt? (2) 
Afe the jacketéd, soft-nose bullets in .38-4v 
and .44-40, low-velocity, smokeless, used in 
hard on the barrel; and do the 
jackets ever strip? (3) What velocity has 
the .38-40, low-velocity, smokeless, in a 5%- 
in. barrel CO1t?“\(4) How do the .38-40, .44-40 
and .45 in blatk’-powder used in Colt:single- 

tion revolver comipare as to Yecoil?. ‘¢5) 
How.does semi-smgokeless or Lesmok in. the 
above-Mfemtioned cartridges in revolvers 
compare in power and cleanliness and re- 
coil with black poawder? (6) Noting 
the .45 Colt and .44 S. & W. Special have 
very heavy bullets, is there some good rea- 
son for this? and is the .45 Colt a better re- 
volver cantridge than the .44-40? (7) How do 
the .38-40 and .44-40, low-velocity, smoke- 
less, compare. with the same cartridges in 
black powder sas to power and recoil?— 
C. A. Russell, ‘Dallas, Texas. 


Answer.—We su Mr. Rowell ‘uses. the 
low-velocity cartridges, ) 
rect, will’ he please correct us? The metal- 
jacketed bullets of themselves will not wear 
the riffigg materially. We have never heard 
of the “jackets stripping. The .38-40 load 
mentioned has 983 ft. secs. velocity at fifty 
feet. There would be no very material dif- 
fefence in the recoil of the three cartridges. 
Both semi-smokeless and Lesmok are very 
good cartridges if used in these revolvers. 
They are cleaner than the regular black 
powder and just as powerful. The heavier 
bullets mentioned have better carrying 
power. We consider the .45 Colt a better 
revolver cartridge than the .44-40 because 
latter cartridge will not burn all the 
powder it contains. It is intended for a 
rifle and to burn in a long barrel. The 
black-powder cartridges usually give more 
recoil, more velocity and power than the 
smokeless.—Editor, 

I have a .38 S. & W. Special, square 
handle. I will thank you for a smokeless 
load for this gun and what powder to use; 
also for a black-powder load, and what kind 
of powder to use. What scales shall I buy’ 
And also a load of same kind for the .32 
S. & W. long. I have a .25-35 Savage, Feath- 
erweight take-down rifle, Model 1899, 20-in. 
round barrel, Hi-pressure steel. Is this rifle 
heavy enough for black bear and deer, using 
117-gr. soft-point bullet? Also please inform 


me as to what kind of smokeless powder to 
use and what kind of load for soft-point 


‘powerful. 


thar: 


If we are not cor-} 
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bullet in reloading shells and tools. Also 
what kind of load for short rangé, and if 
solid lead bullet will lead or injure barrel, 
and what kind of loading tools to buy. Can 
the Savage Company furnish a .303 or .30-30 
barre] for this rifle, using the same stock 


and magazine?—F. A. F., Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, 

Answer.—Three and _ four-tenths -grains 
Bullseye makes a good smokeless’ load. 


With black powder the shells should be filled 
so the bullet compresses the powder about 
1-16 in. when seated, Use FFFFG size. Any 
scale which will weight down to 1-10 er. 
will do for powder. Those made by Henry 
Troemner of Philadelphia, sold by the New- 
ton Arms Company, are good. For a smoke- 
less load for the .32 S. & W. long use 2 ers. 
Bullseye and of black powder enough so it 
is compressed about the same as the .38. 
While the .25-35 cartridge will kill deer and 
black bear if the shot be properly placed, 
yet most hunters prefer something more 
In reloading the .25-35 use 20 ers. 
Lightning powder with soft-point bullet. The 
Ideal Manufacturing Company of New Haven, 
Conn., manufacture tools for this cartridge. 
For short-range use the 86-gr. metal-case 
bullets adapted to the .25-20 smokeless carr- 
ridges. They are far more satisfactory than 
cast bullets. We do not know whether or 
not the Savage Company have on hand any 
extra barrels at the present time. They are 
so busy making machine guns they have let 
the sporting end of it languish somewhat.— 
Editor. 


. 


pt 


2 

I have just sold my Luger, which was al- 
ways jamming, and wish to purthase an- 
other, I want a gun that, I ‘can use for hunt- 
ing, target shooting, etc. .It must be one 
that will stand considerable -hard: wsage from 
falls, etc., and not get out of order ‘too easy. 
I have heard and read so many different 
opinions that I hardly know which is which, 
and would appreciate it very much if you 
would advise me which of the following you 
consider the best for my purpose: Single- 
action Colt, New. Service Colt, .45 Colt Gov- 
ernment model automatic, .30 Mauser. The 
revolver calibers .38-40, .44-40 and. .45. 
Which of the above calibers would have the 
most stopping power on game, say a deer 
shot in the shoulder at from wont? f to seventy- 
five yards? What, was the original black- 
powder charge that was designed for the 
single-action .Colt .45 when it was’ first 
brought out?—G. L. Van Auken, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Answer.—The Colt .45 revolver as original- 
ly designed used a black-powder charge of 
40 grs., but this was later cut down to 28 
grs. in deference to the pronounced recoil 
developed by the full charge. Our preference 
for combined convenience, portability and 
stopping power would be the .45 Colt auto- 
matic Government model, which is very pow- 
erful, and only the .44-40 in the revolver 
cartridges equals it in this respect. The pis- 
tol itself is so much lighter, shorter and 
more convenient that we place it at the 
head of the list.—Editor. 


I have in my possession a .577-caliber Sni- 
der rifle, with cartridges shooting bullet of 
420 grs, weight, loaded with 70 grs. of black 
powder. The rifle is very popular in some 
parts of this province for moose hunting, an‘ 
altho a single-shot, proves very effective at 
short range, owing to the terrible wound 

roduced by the big bullet. Will you kindly 
et me know thru your columns what are 
the ballistics of the cartridge as regards ve- 
locity and energy. (2) At what date was the 
Snider first used in the British army, and 
when was it superseded by the Martini? 
(3) What is the cause of Benn og fF of rifle 
shells? In using the .250 Savage have oc- 
casionally found the shells upon extraction 
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pleasure canoe. 4,000 now ready to ship. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 


632 Main St., Old Town, Maine, 
U. S. A. 








A SPORTSMAN’S CHOICE 


Old ch CG 
Buy a canee that will take you everywhere—hunting, fishing, camping or pleasuring. An Indian’s 
canoe that is light, strong, speedy, safe and good-looking. Our free, picture-full catalog will show 


you the “Old Town Canoe” you want, at the price that will suit you. $34 up for guide’s canoe or 
Easy to buy from dealer or factory. 


99 Send for 
Catalog 














oiling your gun with 
S 3-in-One. Far better 
than beavy oils that gum. 


, 3-in-One Oil 


reaches deepest friction point. Never 
gathers dust or dirt. Prevents rust 


”.. All stores in 10c, 25c, and 50c bottles 
Mm and Handy Oil Cans, 25c. Avoid #= 
substitutes, FREE—Sample and 
Dictionary of Uses. 
Thzee-in-One Oil Co. 
153 New St., N.Y. 








\ Colored Mustranioas 


if 
‘Mf ANIMAL GUIDE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
WILD ANIMALS 


Seek Cok $ 1.00) 


There has been a Big |, Ly 
Demand for a good ||! *= “y 
Pocket Guide to the |}; ane 
Animals of North Am- y 








erica. Here it is: 


Ani al G id North American Wild Animals 
Im ul e By CHARLES K. REED 
256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our Native 
Animals in their haunts, from paintings by the great animal 
artist, Harry F. Harvey. The pictures are admirable as 
works of art. It is ACCURATE art, and the animals are 
entertainingly and CORRECTLY described. Both author 
and artist know animals. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed please find 75 cents. Send me the illustrated 
ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this Special Price. 





The publishers’ price of this new and 
wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but for a 
limited period we offer ““Animal Guide”’ 
PREPAID, for 


| BUILD ows" 


| From patternsand instructions, work easy, material furnished. 








2--Gray 2 and 4 cycle Motor Engine Catalogue. 
3--Book of Boat Models for work, fishing, cruising. 
Ask for any (or all) of them if you are interested in 
ows more boats than a motor show. 


FREE!-3 Books on ATS 


boating for pleasure, or profit. Book 1 
Motor Se ) 





- 
NS STEEL BOAT 


SAVE % COST 


Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 
F.H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 Perry St, ALBION, MICH. 





Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 
a ee by Governments of U.S., Canada and 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. Miamisburg, Ohio 





‘BROOKS’ NEW CURE For 


| Brooks’ Appliance. 


New discovery. 
Wonderful. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken parts together as 
you would a brokenlimb. Nosalves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Fullinformation and book on rupture 
FREE. Sent on Trial. 


~ CE. BROOKS, 102 State St, MARSHALL, MICH. 





KING’S RIFLEITE 


AKOPOS 


Already used and 
endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, Ensign 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; 
Navy, Col. Hart Mc- 
Harg, Jno. Hessian, 
Major Paul Wolf, 
and over 30 com- 
missioned officers 
of the Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used the glasses 
at Camp Perry We can actually guarantee the RiFLEITE will improve 
your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once for new circular 
Orders filled in rotation 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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to contain a small dent, usually near the 
neck. I wrote to the Savage Company for 
an explanation, but their experts declined to 
express any opinion, tho they stated that the 
same phenomenon had been known to occur 
in the case of the New Springfield. As the 
point seems an interesting one, I should be 
glad to have your views. Can you explain 
how the recoil of the .280 Ross, which meas- 
ures about 21 ft. lbs., does not seem any 
heavier than that of the .250, which is only 
7 or 8? (4) Into about what size of circle 
will a first-class rifleman group his shots at 
100 yards, shooting off-hand? (5) Is a tele- 
scope sight of any great assistance in off- 
pmo shooting?—-A, D, Fraser, Halifax, Nova 
cotia. 


Answer.—The .577-caliber Snider rifle was 
adopted by the British government in 1867 
as a temporary expedient for the conversion 
of muzzle-loading rifles, of which vast quan- 
tities were on hand, into breech-loaders. It 
was superseded in April, 1871 by the Martini- 
Henry of .45 caliber. Its muzzle velocity 
was 1,240 ft, secs. and its energy 1,632 ft. 
lbs. It used a 480-gr. bullet. The buckling 
of rifle shells is usually due to carelessness 
in reloading. The small dent you have no- 
ticed near the neck is due either to using 
cartridges with grease on the outside, which 
occasionally does it, or a kernal of partly 
burned powder in the neck of the chamber. 
Having shot both the .280 Ross and the 
.250-3,000 Savage, we would consider the ap- 
parent equality of recoil due to Christian 
Science. There was a wide difference when 
we shot them. A good rifleman shooting 
off-hand with the sporting rifle should 
group his shots at about a six-inch circle 
at 100 yards. This is good work. With a 
Schuetzen rifle a four-inch group. The tele- 
scope — is of no assistance in any kind 
of shooting where the eye of the rifleman Is 
not impaired, with the sole exception of in- 
door work, where the lighting facilities are 
not good. However, on outdoor work where 
the -target is dim the telescope sight is an 
advantage.—Editor. 


I want to get a bolt-action rifle. I have 
two makes in mind—the Ross .280 and the 
Newton. Which would you prefer for big 
game? Which the most nearly your ideal 
of a perfect gun? What are the faults of 
the Newton, if any? I have heard that the 
Ross is weak in extracting power. Is this 
true?—Carl Zimmer, Fullerton, Cal. 


_Answer.—The choice between the two 
rifles is one upon which men would differ. 
The Ross .280 has the quicker action of the 
two, but the users sometimes experience dif- 
ficulty in extracting fired shells, and it is 
possible to fire the arm without the bolt 
being fully closed, The Newton rifles work 
slightly more slowly, extract the shells with 
positiveness and cannot be fired unless the 
action is completely closed. The Ross .280 
uses a single cartridge, which is good if its 
power suits, The Newton rifles give quite a 
range in ballistic qualities. The Newton 
rifles are only now coming upon the market. 
The basic principle is that of the Mauser, 
which is the world’s standard at the present 
time. What its faults may be we cannot tell. 
Our ideal of a perfect gun is one which will 
throw a bullet 4,000 ft. secs. velocity and 
maintain it unimpaired for five miles, strike 
a 5,000-pound blow, produce no more recoil 
than a .22 short and weighs five pounds. 
Needless to say, our ideal is far from realiza- 
tion as yet.—Editor. 


Kindly advise me whether the Blake Rifle 
Company is still in business or not. If you 
can answer the above, your kindness will be 
greatly appreciated, as I have written to 
them three times and so far my letters have 
not been answered, nor have they been re- 
turned.—O. B. Millar, Reward, Cal. 

Answer.—We have not known of any Blake 
rifles being on the market for about twenty 
years. Mr. Blake has been advertising dur- 
ing the past year or two, but we have not 
heard of any guns being delivered. We have 
written for catalogs, but have been unable 
to get them? our experience being similar to 
yours.—Editor. 








ERRATUM. 


We regret very much to say that an error crept into our January number that 
gave Ralph Edmunds, our gifted big game contributor, credit for killing four bears 
in the Cassiar District last fall that he did not kill, and which automatically de- 
prived Dr. H. A. Sifton of this credit. It occurred thru the “make-up” in our office 
shifting a line of type from Dr. Sifton’s score to that of Mr, Edmunds, the latter’s 
name appearing directly above Dr. Sifton’s in the:table. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, instead of killing one large and three small grizzlies, as the table read, Dr. 
Sifton actually killed one black bear and four grizzlies. 








Books for the Sportsman. 


Hunting in the Arctic and Alaska, by E. 
Marshall Scull; 304 pages; fully illustrat- 
ed; $2.50 net. The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. 

To adequately describe this book in the 
few lines allotted me is impossible. It is a 
book for the hunter, traveler and nature lov- 
er, In a word, it is the story of a cruise down 
the Yukon River, thru Bering Strait to 
Northeastern Siberia, then by Bering Sea to 
Alaska and the Kenai Peninsulas. The au- 
thor was the first white man, I believe, to 
hunt in this section. The story is good, the 
descriptions fine, and plenty of “action” all 
the way along. It is the record of an un- 
usual big game hunt plus; but in order to 
ceaovet plus what you will have to read the 

ook. 


Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins, by A. 
R. Harding; 285 pages; illustrated; $1.00. 
This new, practical and only book on the 

subject contains 91 illustrations, 34 chapters, 

and offers at a small cost a way for you to 
learn a pleasant and profitable business en- 


abling you to tan, dye, dress and manufac- 
ture not only your own catch but to engage 
in the business if you wish. At the present 
time the manufacture of furs has been high- 
ly developed, and with the aid of machinery 
and specialized workmen it is conducted ona 
scale which compares favorably with any 
business activity. 


Wild Animal Stamp Primer, by E. R. San- 
born; 93 pages; 92 cuts; publisher, H. R. 
Mitchell, New York, 

This little book is full of first-hand in- 
formation about animals, in crisp and breezy 
language, that children can understand and 
enjoy. These pictures are not only beautiful 
but they are also absolutely correct and true 
to life. They have been reproduced from 
what is believed to be the finest collction of 
live-animal photographs in existence. ' 





L. Ramirez Casablanca, of Bayamon, Porto 
Rico, has issued a little paper-covered pam- 
phlet of 16 pages. selling for 30 cents, en- 
titled, “Easy Finding—Real Killing Power.” 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


- > 
i 
4 


SP\RK POINT “GOLD”? BEAD Price $1.25. Made for ALL ARMS. 
Note the braced construction of Base and Blade, also the 
Maited Guard in front of the bead. Blade also extends up in- 
to the gold giving it a steel center-brazed in. Strongest 


construction ever put into a gold bead sight. 


a 22 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 


EIGHT COMBINATION REAR Price $1.25. Made for Rifles and Carbines. 
Has Adjustable, Reversible disc having four sightingnotches. 
Also double elevator preventing blur and making sight rigid. 


Also made with flat 
. EIGHT COMBINATION. 


top. 
Folding Leaf Sights. With 
& white diamond toward the 
eye this sight can be turned 


up and used when so dark a 
peep sight is useless. Made 
for all rifles and Carbines. 
Leaf sight $1. Fiat or Semi- 
Buckhorn top. 


Always give model, Catalogue ‘‘O’’ of over 100 


make and caliber 
when ordering 


sights Modern Arms’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
S ONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


COMMERCIAL ———— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

anything photographic that you want 
one. 


485 Arcade Building, 














SEATTLE, WASH. 


TAXIDERMY 
DE LUXE 


Cut shows Fannini 

: sheep recently mounted 

for Ralph Edmunds the well 

known big game hunter, who 
requires the best work obtain- 
able. Icandoas well for you. The most 
artistically posed, scientifically correct 
game heads, long experience and expert 
skill can produce. Perfected paper system. 


For your convenience am located in a small 
city close to the hunting country. Select your 
Taxidermist for your next hunt now. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD, Idaho Falls, Idaho 











other models of King Sights | 
and ‘“‘Modern Sights for | 


FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns 
also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing. 
A. W. PETERSON, 


successor to 


SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS 
Rear Bidg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. 








M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St, DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the above 

in round, square and hexagon rods; round 

and square tubing, and in sheets of various 

widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts, 

Washers, and Rivets is the largest in the 
West. 

















Practice in the U. 8S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Cases. 

Patents obtained in U. 8S. and Foreign Countries. 

Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 











NO CATALOGS 





PAUL E. STEUCK. ii cia cz Repairing 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 























CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX, 





CANINE SKIN DISEASES. 


Canine skin diseases may be divided into 
two forms, the parasitical and the non-para- 
sitical. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding 
as to the difference between mange proper 
and other forms of skin diseases, and there 
is undoubtedly a large amount of misunder- 
standing as to the difference between the 
various forms of mange itself. The distinc- 
tion between the true mange and other 
forms of skin diseases of the eczematous type 
is that mange, in whatever form, is the re- 
sult of a parasite. Probably a good deal of 
misunderstanding in the public mind is due 
to the fact that the term “mange” has come 
to have a general significance and it is ap- 
plied indiscriminately to any and _ every 
form of skin irritation affecting dogs. The 
majority of cases are undoubtedly some form 
of eczema, and the minority are true mange, 
and not vice versa, as is commonly supposed. 

True mange is known in two different 
forms, the sarcoptic mange and the follicular 
mange. Positive diagnosis can only be made 
by the aid of a microscope, and thereby the 
detection of the parasite, One of the most 


suspicious symptoms to the eye is that the 
dog is covered with pustules. In these tases 
where pustules are noticeable, it is just as 
well to have a_ microscopical examination 
made. Another certain way of ascertaining 
if the dog is suffering from true mange is 
its contagiousness. If the disease is given 
to the other dogs it is fair to presume it is 
true mange. 

Handling: the dogs that are suffering from 
mange without rubber’ gloves should be 
carefully avoided. 

In treating a dog for true mange, ointment 
of green iodide of mercury, made of about 
10% strength by mixing the green iodide 
with hog’s lard,isavery good remedy. An- 
other good formula is creosote % 0z., olive 
oil 7 ozs., liquor of potash %‘oz. First mix 
the creosote and oil and then add the potash, 
mixing them by agitation. This mixture 
should be mixed in a glass container. 

Great patience must be exercised in treat- 
ing mange, and all woodwork and bedding 
which has come in contact with the affected 
dog must be burned up. 

WALTER CECIL COX. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Answering your enclosed letter will state 
that “salmon” is the dreaded word of a dog 
fancier’s life in this country. It is a sort 
of ptomaine poisoning caused by eating 
salmon or trout raw. Why they poison I do 
not know, as in other sections of the country 
it does not affect dogs. Everybody here has 
a “sure cure” and still the same ones lose 
their own dogs, I have cured by using cam- 
phor, or thought I did, so I guess they would 
have gotten wellanyway. My last dog I did 
everything and all to no avail. It takes 
about nine days after eating before it af- 
fects the dog. The first symptoms, the dog 
quits eating and slowly develops a_ fever 
which never leaves till poison runs_ its 
course, which is about nineteen days from 
time of eating. Dog is crazy for water and 
will go and lie down clear under water if 
given a chance. It is very hard to get any- 
thing to stay on stomach. Surely some vet- 
erinary could experiment and find a cure. If 
he could have a guaranteed cure he could 
make a fortune here, as dogs valued from $25 
to $100 are continually getting it. Some say it 
is only a certain part of fish, but I -know 
better,.as I have seen them eat nearly every 
part and they all got it. Any information 
you can give or any stirring up of interest 
in the matter thru your magazine will be 
very greatly appreciated by every dog 
owner here.—E, E. Leas, Oakland, Ore. 

Answer.—A correct diagnosis of the condi- 
tion affecting the dogs in your. vicinity 
which you describe can only be made on the 
ground. Such observations as temperature, 


respiration, pulse, urinalysis, color, consist- 
ency and chemical analysis of fecal evacua- 
tions, appearance of gums, cutaneous dis- 
= if any, can not be made at a dis- 


tance, Why don’t you have an examination 
made of the flesh of the fish, which would 
disclose the primary cause? On the face of 
your letter, the dog begins with a severe 
gastritis, on which supervenes an auto-in- 
toxication. It is self-evident that prevention 
of access to the raw fish is the first pro- 
ceeding to prevent it. Lining the stomach 
with large doses of subnitrate of bismuth, 
30 gr. every 2 hours until four doses have 
been given; enemas at a temperature of 100°; 
rectal feeding with beef extract—are our 
best suggestions at a distance. The old races 
of dogs were scavengers and could eat putre- 
fying toxic flesh and thrive on it; the modi- 
fied domestic dog cannot. It is not the first 
time I have warned against feeding fish t: 
dogs. A chemical microscopical and macro- 
scopical examination of the raw fish would 
prove interesting. But I am bound to sus- 
pect, from past experience, an unreasonable 
way of feeding dogs is at the bottom of the 
trouble, and the local conditions do not dif 
fer from those elsewhere.—Editor, 


I have a valuable, well-trained pointer dog 
who for the past two years has had some 
disease of the ears which I have been una 
ble to cure, altho I have used most of the 
ordinary remedies. It appears on the flap: 
of both ears on both sides, but does not af 
fect the inside of the ear itself. The flap is 
rather thick, with several hard, scabby 
bumps and all along the edges it is hard and 
cracked. The hair seems to be matted to 
gether, but I have never seen anything exud- 
ing from any part of the ear altho I hav: 
watched closely. Washing with warm wate! 
and boracic acid seems to clean it up a bit 
but it comes back again. On careful exami 
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The object ofa fishing trip is to catch fish. To catch fish you ] 

must have the right kind of bait. HILDEBRANDT BAITS are the 

right kind. Made in 3 shapes, 11 sizes and 6 finishes. Reversible 
**Spin so Easy”’ blades, interchangeable flies, makes pos- 
sible any combination of colors for any locality or any 
kind of game fishing. Send for 

FREE---1917 FISHING TACKLE CATALOGUE---FREE 

Shows our entire “‘302 sizes and kinds’’ for all kinds of 
fishing, in actual sizes, also a color sheet of spinners and 
flies. A 2-cent stamp brings it. . 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 442 High St., Logansport, Ind. 








MONEY IN IT 
SHIP 


Fars, Hides, Pelts, Wool 


eeeTOcece 


McMillan Fur & Wool Co, 
Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks- 


a pris p sacs ba ah 
a $s, t att ieee 
Write for Prices, 6 Fe. Gut pnw se be onake with 2 Extrs Loops__-_- 


BR RAPPERS GUIDE to those who ship to us. 9 Ft. Gut Leaders, 10c each; with 2 Extra Loo 
cE TRAPP 9 Ft. Gut Leaders, Tapered, Suitable for Dry Fly 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders for Bass or Salmon - 


30c 
30 Yard Enameled Silk Waterproof Line, Fine. $1.00 


og > Pistols To =a 30 Yard Enameled Double Tapered Line, Medium__ 2.50 
a Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines, Free. 
row, ELL stamps for Katalog 
& CLEMENT CO. WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 


SS viet &‘ Cincinnati, 0. 


I Made $50, 000 Last Year 


| Inthe Magazine Subscription Business 


YOU can begin this business without capital—just as I be- 
gan several years ago—and, no matter who you are or 
where you live, you will find it an interesting, agreeable and im- 
proving occupation, in which you will be your own boss and will es- 
tablish a business of your own, with almost no limit to your 
earning possibilities. I know hundreds of other magazine sub- 
scription men and women who make from $2,500 to $15,000 or 
more a year. You can start the business in spare time and 
gradually build it up until it will pay to devote all your attention 
to it; therefore, you take no risk. There’s no expensive outfit 
needed and no correspondence course to be taken. My monthly 
magazine and my handbook, in which I have written the results of 
eighteen years of experience, will give you full and complete 
information and instructions on every phase of the business. 




















Tear out, fillin and mail this 
opportunity coupon today. 


— ALE ABE IRE EEL EA OS REE LIET BELLE ALT ATEN AITO N BEI EEE 
. Crowley, Room 36 Crowley Building, 3291 Third Ave., New York City. 


»sed find One Dollar for one year’s subscription to Crowley's Magazine and a copy of your 
boc , How To Make Money in the Magazine Subscription Business. 
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nation of the hair on the ear it looks as tho 
some matter exuded slowly from the pores, 
covering the hair with a sort of sheath, some- 
thing like the young feathers on a bird. 
These hairs can easily be pulled out, leaving 
quite a hole behind them. The only reason I 
can think of which might have been the 
cause of it is that on one occasion I hunted 
the dog very hard for two days in thick, 
short scrub, and his ears got rather badly 
scratched and bruised and the trouble seems 
to date from shortly after that occasion. 

The disease does not bother him at all and 
does not appear to get any worse, but it 
looks very bad and where formerly he 
nice, soft ears they are very hard and scab- 
by. I would appreciate it if you could tell 
me what the trouble is and how to cure it; 
also, if it is catching, as I have a boy who is 
getting pretty active just now and the first 
thing he reaches for is the dog’s ears. I en- 
close a few hairs in separate cover, which 
may assist you.—H. B. Lenty, Vancouver, 
a Cc 

Answer.—This is a case which is diffi- 
cult to suggest treatment for without an ex- 
amination. It seems to have begun with a 
traumatic injury followed by wound infec- 
tion, on which an eczematous condition su- 
pervened. He also seems to have an added 
parasitical skin infection of the skin of the 
earflap, but we cannot determine this posi- 
tively from the enclosed hair.. If he continu- 
ally shakes his head, a hood should be made 
to restrain the movement. It would be safer 
to keep anyone from handling the ear. A 
strong solution of acetate of lead water ap- 
plied three times a day, and twice a week 
an application of tincture of iodine, should 
improve the condition, but after the thicken- 
ing of the ears (hyperplasia) this condition 
which is common in sporting dogs, does not 
yield very easily to treatment.—Editor. 


I made a trade for a Chesapeake Bay dog, 
thru an ad I saw in Outdoor Life (the best 
outing magazine published.) I have seen 
very few Chesapeakes and this is the first 
puppy. He is registered, but doesn’t look as 
I expected. He is ten and a half months 
old, is mostly dark tan, but with a light tan 
spot on back; ears are light tan, also tail 
and legs. Will he become more of one color 
as he grows older? He weighs 53 pounds, is 


large-boned, not very large body, and legs 
quite long; has very large head, I had the« 
impression that they looked more like a 
spaniel, but he is more like an Irish setter 
Will he change these points with age, or an 
I mistaken in a Chesapeake’s appearance? | 
have owned setters and pointers, but, as ! 
say, this is my first Chesapeake. So I don’t 
know if I have a well-bred dog or not. He 
carries tail curved high. Is this right? Als« 
he is stubborn and very hard to teach.—W 
E. Ragan, D.D.S., Twin Falls, Ida, 


Answer.—The color of a Chesapeake may 
range from a light liver-color to light colo: 
somewhat resembling wet sedge grass. We 
have seen many different shades, but what- 
ever shade, and we prefer the lighter shade 
it would also be whole-colored, The weight 
of a full-grown dog would be about sixty 
pounds. The texture and length of the coat 
should be short and thick, not anywhere 
over one and one-half inches long. Under 
the outside coat there should be a_ short, 
woolly fur, which can’ be seen by pressing 
aside the outside coat, Your description of 
dark tan color fits a typical Chesapeake and 
we think the “spots” of lighter shade you 
speak of will gradually disappear, The skul! 
and head should be broad, gradually taper 
ing towards the muzzle. The color of thé 
eye should be light.—Editor. 


What is good for worms in a puppy (Aire- 
dale)? We have a fine six-months-old dog 
and have tried “vermifuge” but three doses 
three days apart have seemed to have no 
result.—_L. R. C., Mazatlan, Mex. 


Se eee that you are certain 
that your dog is suffering from worms, ad- 
minister the following in a large veterinary 
capsule: Areca nut, 20 gegrs.; oil of male 
shield fern, 3 drops. Half an hour after the 
medicine has been given give 1 ounce of 
castor oil.—Editor. 


Is it possible to train an Airedale to be a 
bird dog? If so, are they very difficult to 
train?—S. T, Primmer, Santa Paula, Caiif. 

Answer.—aAltho Airedales do not point, 
they can be successfully trained for retriev- 
ing and finding birds. They might be som: 
slower than a setter or pointer to train, One 
of the best duck retrievers we ever saw was 
an Airedale.—Editor. 


Trade Literature. 


One of the most attractive catalogs of the 
year that has come to our desk is that of 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. Hed- 
don’s Dowagiac Wigglers, Heddpn’s Surface 
or Floating Lures, Heddon’s Double Dummy, 
etc., are all] shown in colors, printed on heav- 
iest enamel paper. A full line of reels, rods, 
and other accessories is given attention in 
the book, which is sent gratis to anglers. 


The big 400-page catalog of The Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co., Akron, O., is on our desk. The 
size and weight of this immense book is al- 
most appalling, and the variety of the fish- 
ing tackle and anglers’ implements therein 
illustrated is even more wonderful. The book 


weighs 11/3 Ilbs., and will be sent to all 
anglers or sporting goods dealers gratis wh: 
mention this notice, 

A managing committee has recently bee: 
appointed by the Remington Arms Co., con 
sisting of Samuel F, Pryor, G. M. P. Mur 
phy, James H, Perkins and W. E. S. Gris 
wold. Mr, Pryor, who has been president o 
the company, has been elected chairman o 
the managing committee and Henry S. Kim 
ball, formerly president of the American Zinc 
Lead and Smelting Company, has been elect 
ed president of the company. C. S. Hawley 
formerly president of the Laconia Car Com 
pany, has become associated with the com 
pany in the capacity of treasurer. 


Ideal Tool Business Changes Hands. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are pleased to 
announce that on October 7th we took over 
the Ideal Reloading Tool business formerly 
conducted by John H. Barlow for many 
years, and later by the Marlin Firearms Co., 
and its successor the Marlin Arms Corpora- 
tion. This business will be conducted under 
the name of the Ideal Mfg. Co., at 103 
Meadow St., New~-Haven, Conn., where we 


have installed the entire mechanical equip 
ment of the Ideal department of the Marl! 
Arms Corporation, and have brought with u 
the force of skilled workmen formerly em 
ployed in this business, at the head of whic 
is Mr. Clifton J. Treat, our shop forema: 
who has been connected with the manufac 
turing of Ideal Reloading Tools for mor 
than 20 years. IDEAL MFG. CO. 
Conn. By Phineas M, Talcott. 
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Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Withovt the Whip 
By ED. F. HABERLEI A PRACTIOAL * RAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


9 WHOSE SYSTE!?) IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS om aria 
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subservient to the gun afield. Written especially for the 
Revice, but oumky valuable to the pm t pay be yy By following the instructions plainly given, every shooter possessed of a little 
eommon sense anc patience can train his own d ope So perfection. If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to : [es shot, chases rabbits, is wh pehy 7 sanety, om. ou will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
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t this book is guaranteed to contain the most practi Fay on oi, subject at any pricé. Sent "ST bt on receipt of price-- 
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NEW EDITION! YOU WILL FIND 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES | || HABERLEIN’S FORCE COLLAR 


By R. M. PALMER, A. B. 
Indispensable in Training Your Hunting Dog. 


This collar embodies all the essential ad- 
vantages of a spike-collar and choke-collar 
combined without the objectionable features. 
Never mutilates a dog, nor will it slip over 
the head at a critical juncture. Cannot turn 
and must remain in position. Is not cruel, 
but eminently effective in subduing the most 

save é ore 4 s ssion. 
FIFTH avage brute and forcing it into submission 


and Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
Revised OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Edition Denver, Colo. 














ony vajoas en ied Re IF te ARP 


IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 


Remember 
our rhe tacbepny book are completely sold out and 


ENT'S CONDITION PILLS 


necessary to : A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
t ie valebelt thas bea Mr. Palmer dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
th Edition of py ‘book. It has been revised and BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 
‘endid new Ghecthetinns added. Much valuable in- 


on is given regarding training and hunting Aire- Newburgh, LY.-THS © paint ~ _ 
big game, the care and raising of Lag success- 
ecessary attention to ear placement, diseases and 


Yorn d the best eaomditeaate use, +—~ of id's BOOK ON 
cham) on =e and sires, new and ingresting Aire 


from selected Pogo email th and how to feed. 
heavy paper, $1.10. H. CLAY GLOVER.V. S. 
)OOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, CoLo. B 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 






































Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD P! R in. 


SERTION. 


preceding month. For the protection o 


as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
read enn by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over A 
find this classified advertising the cheapest and moat effective you can buy. 


and you wil 


No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCO: 
ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this de 
Hach number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 10t 
both advertisers and readers, we reaui. hides 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 




















The BLUE-GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and 
deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, English blood 
hounds, bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. Alldogs shipped on thirty days trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Sixty-page highly illustrated, instructive, 
and interesting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin, 7-tf 








SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY—Positively 

guaranteed to expel all worms from dogs in 
60 minutes. Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, $1.00; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., Box 
1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 12-é6t 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—Irish wo! 


English bloodhounds, Russian wo 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, w 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
Purchaser to decide. 
trated catalog, 5c stamp. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Rookwood 


Fifty-page, hig! 





LLEWELLEN ENGLISH IRISH SETT 

Pointers, two to six months, cheat 
proval. Best blood obtainable. Wm. 
Silvana, Wash. 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer 

and trainer. Registered stock. Gen 
coated rat tail strain. Puppies, young 
trained dogs, Percy. K. Swan, Chico, ( 
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OGS FOR SALE 


F\om five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (cz) 
2°19 ForesT STREET, DENVER, COLo. 
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QUALITY AIREDALES. A few big husky Au- 

gust pups, sired by a65-lb. son of Imp. Ch. 
Kindale Crack, out of a 55-lb. bitch by Imp. An- 
huac Vandal. Pedigree shows 20 Ch. in three 
generations, such as Ch. Rebound Oorang, Mid- 
land Royal, Watland’s Marvel, Briar’s Master- 
piece, etc. Pups well marked, big boned, hunt- 
ing, fighting stock. C. P. Brown, Magdalena, N. 
Mex 2-1t 
HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported Eng- 

lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matrons in 
whelp. $25 and up. Eligible. Obo Cocker Ken- 
nels, Box 1703, Denver, Colorado. 2-1t 








WOLF, FOX, ’COON AND RABBIT hounds large 
and small. Game dogs of all kinds. Also 
English Beagles. Send stamp and tell your 
= Yellow Creek Kennels, St. Catharine, 
Mo. 12-6t 





RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND at stud, Champion 
Lorraines Osiris. Fee, $25. Greatest sire in 
the West. Write Dr. Charles Arthur Ellis, Al- 
bany Hotel, Denver, Colo. : 2-1t 


gest in POINTERS | oe | 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 





Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-tf. 


U.R. FISHEL, . Hope, Ind. | 
Box CO. 





PEDIGREED BEAGLES—High breeding, bred 
hunters, broken, started, and puppies, the 
ones making hunting a pleasure. H. J. Kuna, 
1318 Allen Ave., Box C, St. Louis, Mo. 1-3t 


AIREDALE FEMALE PUPS to close, $10 to $15. 
Whelped Oct. 20. From good hunting stock. 
Best of pedigree. Chas. Blair, Graettinger, Ia. 

t 








REGISTERED AIREDAI E PUPPIES of quality 

and breeding rich in champion blood. Guar- 
antee: as represented. Also brood _ bitches. 
Write A. H. Hostvedt, Box 776, Minot, N. D, 2-it 


—_—, 





COUNTRY-RAISED AIREDALE PUPS make 

sensible home dogs and good hunters. Their 
pedigrees show many of the world’s most fam- 
ous champions. All are healthy and vigorous 
and true to type. Males $15.00 and $20.00. Some 
choice females at special prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Three Peaks Kennels, Springville, 
Utah. 2-1t 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are workingin the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


PAIR OF IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, whelped 

Sept. 21, 1916. Sire Imported Champion 
“Cushbawn-Desmond,” dam “Babe-Law.” Severn 
Helgeson, Crookston, Minn, 2-1t 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES. Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal breed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 1—2t 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE—Standard-bred (registered) 
puppies, from the best of big game hunting 
parentage in America, Price $15 each. 


Write (9-6) 
R. M. PALMER, 
Colman Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs. spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for listjs Thoroughbre* Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 4-tf 




















MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cured or 

no charge. Write for particulars, describing 
the trouble. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark. 12-12t 





CLOSING OUT sale of Russian wolfhounds and 
coyote dogs of other breeds, Address Elliott 
Ranch, Strasburg, Colo. 1-tf 





FOR SALE—Walker foxhounds and Russian 
wolfhounds. Extra good young stock, for sale 
now. M. J. Peters, Menlo, Iowa. 1-2t 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 
Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 


TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds; also’coon and 
varmint hounds; on trial. John W. Burks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 4-12t 











YOUNG SETTERS AND 
world’s best breeding. 
Wm. McGirk, Silvana, 


POINTERS of the 
All papers to register. 
Wash. 2-1t 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 
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‘0 advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 





YG BIG GAME in best game section of 
na, Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, lynx 
lf. Grouse, ducks and geese in the fall. 
the winter; also bear and lion hunting 
spring with a well-trained pack of dogs. 
trout and salmon fishing in summer. 
rr particulars to M. P. Dunham, Ovando, 
i. Reference: Outdoor Life, 2-tf 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA and Vancouver Island for moose, caribou, 


| sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and 


brown bear. Best pack of dogs in the North 
west. Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 6-tf 
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I MANUFACTURE THE | <st 

rifle sights, rifle cleaners, gu~ oil, 

fine celluloid covered (Pyr>lin ; 
Ivory) cleaning rods and w  ter- | 


DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 

Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 
deer from September ist to November 15th. Ad- 











dress, Cody, Wyoming. 3-tf proof boot grease made. My « zhts 

cay will improve your shooting. my 

FOR SALE—Summer ranches in the mountains; cleaning rods, oil and cles ning 

hay ranches and cattle ranches, with or with- implements will prolong the accurate life of any gun b: rrel; 

out cattle. James §S, Simpson, Jackson Hole, and my boot grease is WATERPROOF. Catalog free rom 
Jackson, Wyoming. 4-tf your dealer, or -tf) f 
Cc. W. DUBOIS, Box 955, TACOMA, WA4SH. * 





MECHANICS AND GUNMEN—Instructions for 
rebluing or browning guns, rifles, stee: or , 





SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


Camping, Hunting and Fishing in and around Jasper Park, 


















































Alta. Big Horn Sheep, Goat, Caribou and Moose in season. (2-6t) iron at small cost. No tools needed. Same recipe ( 

J. WESTERN WARNER, HINTON, ALTA., CAN. as factories use. Guaranteed. Price 50c money Fu 
order. E. J. Simon, D 38, Dane, Wis. 2-1t 

KLUANE, YUKON TERR. The greatest big os == 

game country in America. Moose, osburn, WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fan- Pi 
caribou, white sheep, goats and grizzly bear, cy, $2; extra fancy, $3. Imported fancy, $3. 

guaranteed. Can give good recommendations Extra fancy, $5. Military stocks a specialty. — 

from big game hunters. Jack Haydon, Kluane, Clarence Harner, 1421 Broadway, Springfield, 0. RO 

Vukon Terr... Canada 8-12t | 1-2t car 

} — exp 

S.& W. REVOLVER—6-inch barrel, .32 rim fire, ple: 

COME TO MONTANA and ee rifle a same seo bien Trade ar 

both for shotgun or 7%-inch revolver. D. T:ass, GIF 

For Grizzly, Black and B Bears. Big Game in season. Book early for . . 

oi pater fehing ae sonar ies in the Rockies. References given. (2-3t) | Madison, Ohio. os ol - 

J. K. STADLER, GUIDE, OVANDO, MONTANA | FOR SALE—One Ross rifle, .280 cal., first class — 

condition, $20. One Mauser sporting rifle, 7 JUS 

WANTED—TO GET INTO TOUCH with party | mm., first class condition, $18. Chas. A. Gianini, pa 

or parties who would help finance a hunting Poland, N. Y. 9-9 Dec: 

and fishing lodge. For particulars write A. P. cams 
Bushey, Plains, Mont. 2-tf | WINCHESTER .22 N. R. A. MUSKET. NEW. 
Sling strap, 28-inch barrel, 8% pounds; $12.50 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS. postpaid. S. H. Scott, R. 6, North Yakima, W hie 7, 

ho 

3,500 ANTIQUE WEAPONS, daggers. Illustrated | SPRINGFIELDS OR “KRAGS” remodeled to dray 

list, 2c. Low prices. Antique Shop, 33x South nice sporting models. Ten dollars. H. Mitch- sam] 

Highteenth St., Philadelphia. 2-1t | ell, Magdalena, New Mex. 2-1t CW 

pepe FOR SALE—New Springfield ’06 rifle. New con- TRA 

e dition, Want $20.00. E. A, Price, Garland, na 

Ark, 2-1t as 1 

—— B) c] 








DO YOU WANT TO TRADE GUNS? BIRDS AND ANIMALS. —- 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and shop- 
worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell us what ODORLESS SKUNKS AND OPOSSUMS for breed- 


you want in first letter. ing. All grades. Write for prices. Howard 




































































H. Moyer, Blooming Glen, Pa. 12-3t 

THE Ws. R. BURKHARD CO. s of pes 

133 EAST Stu ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. WILD MALLARD DUCKS for decoys, breeders 

THE PLACE WHERE GRANDFATHER TRADED (11-tf) and pets. For quick sale, $3.00 per pair. D. 

Trass, Madison, Ohio. 2-1t 

FOR SALE—Private collection of flint-locks, | VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 

Kentucky rifles, pistols, revolvers,etc. All very FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve Elk- 

fine. Description on request. Oriental arms: | ins, Mancos, Colo, 3-tf 

Moorish, Algerine, Egyptian, Arabian, Persian, a 
Turkish, Hindu, Chinese, Japanese firearms. PHEASANTS, MALLARD DUCKS, Buff Cochin a 

Are worth their weightin gold. They are mar- Bantams at right prices. G. D. Shaver, Ta- 

velous. You can get them cheaply. Henry Mor- coma, Wash. 12-3t 
ris, 5647 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2-1t —_——. 
PHEASANTS—H, W. Myers, Olympia, Washing- FOr « 
.22 CAL RIFLES relined with fine grade of cn; hh 2. D. 4: 3-tf rf 
steel. Guarantee as good a group as the new — Over 6 
gun; $3.75 per rifle when 24 inches or under. BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. in ihe 
— 8 oe Send terri gag OF er yf —- aie Very x 
cel post. eturn post prepaid. akely 2 PAMPHLET SHOWING CUTS AND PHOTO; how it is, | 
ler, 24 S. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 2-1t ite disarm skunks without spilling aay om . eg. 
Also how to raise skunks. All for 25c. war e ‘ee! 

FOR SALE—.30 '06 Government reloaded shells -3t sho wv 

: be ot Bebene. oe eee tage 7% | ee mopg =e H. Moyer. Rinoming Gian. Pa. Ln be of 
ets No per 1 55c 3 0 Krag shells, desire , 
metal cased, $1.50 per 100. Soft point, $5.00 per HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. lat a 
100; powder scale, $2.50. C. C. Snavely, Hopkins, — “as - 
Minn. 2-1t HOMESTEADS AND ACREAGE in th» best PAIR 
hunting, fishing and trappingi locations inthe elk, | 
FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. Buy, sell, West. Advance fee $2.00 for prepared m ) and Glass ¢ 
exchange, all sorts. Stephen Van seen = information. Eugene §S. Eaton, Locato’ and Ge* ow 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 1-12t | Guide, Bandon, Oregon, 9-6 Re. din, 


x 








3; HE CRAZY?—The owner of a plantation in 
Mississippi is giving away a few five-acre 
acts. he only condition is that figs be 
anted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
») supply a canning factory. You can secure 
ve acres and an interest in the factory by 
riting Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pitts- 
turgh, Pa. They will plant and care for your 
ees for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
:.000 per year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, but there 
ay be method in’his madness, 2-4t 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; seven acres 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river frontage; 
Ozarks; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1975 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 
1-3t 











PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS. 


ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. Printing post- 
cards, 8c each. 8x10 enlargements 25c. 17 yrs. 
experience. Give me a trial. You will be 
pleased, F. C. Hoyt, Sac City, Ia. 1-3t 








GIRLS everywhere wish to exchange postcards, 
letters. Directory with photos, free. The Ex- 
change, Dept. 1, Kansas City, Mo. 2-1t 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
' paid, Cie landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. Co. 
ecatur, 











RAW FURS—ROOTS—TRAPPING. 


BROTHER TRAPPER—Would you like to know 

how to make the best bait obtainable? It will 
draw any land animal to your trap, Write for 
sample bottle and be convinced. It’s FREE. 
Cc. W. Dunn, Childress, Tex., R. No. 1. 1-2t 








TRAPPERS—A quart of liquid and a trick that 
nakes fox, mink and coyote catching as easy 
; mouse-trapping; $1.00. A. BEichelberger, 
lackfoot, Ida. 2-1t 








STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 








F REE With Collectors’ largest journal, your choice, ten West postcards 
we will send, or, if preferred, five different Cuban or five Aus- 

tra'ian Stamps, or Coin Book of Buying Prices given with three months WEST. 
\) pages, for 10e. THE WEST oldest paper on Coins, Stamps, Curios, Relics, 
-rals, Old Guns, Pistols, Books, Postals. Antiques, Art and Natural 





Se coces. Philatelic West and Collectors’ World, Superior, Neb. Publisher 
Wap ins, Sta ’ 





ARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 








TAXIDERMY. 





. SALE—Exceptionally large bull elk head; 
rfectly mounted; 12 points with spread of 
60 inches, Largest and most massive head 
he Dominion of Canada. I will sell this head 
reasonable, considering the class of head 
Ss, and will ship anywhere in the United 
eS; on approval; duty free. This head must 
en to be appreciated. A cut of the head is 
vn on page 476 of the November, 1916, num- 
of this magazine. Please write me if you 
‘e any further particulars, H. L, Felt, Find- 
", Sask., Canada. 2-3t 





IER MACHE HEAD FORMS for deer, moose, 
k, and bison. All kinds of artificial teeth. 
Ss eyes, Open mouth heads for rug work. 
our catalog. Papier Mache Specialties Co., 
iing, Mich. 2-1t 





FORTY YEARS MANUFACTURER GLASS 

EYES for birds and animals. Save money. 
Send today for my Taxidermists’ Supply Catalog 
No. 7. F. Schumacher, 285 Halladay St., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 2-3t 





THE HOOSIER TAXIDERMIST—I mount game 

heads and animals true to nature. Tan hides 
and furs. Send for price list. L. B. Wallings- 
ford, Muncie, Ind. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime; cheap, iftakenatonce. C. M. Car- 
son, 1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 





WANTED—Extra large black and white tail 
deer, mountain sheep, steer or other horns. 
Chas. Evans, Taxidermist, Chetek, Wis. 2-1t 





WANTED—POSITION IN TAXIDERMY SHOP— 
Have had some experience. Will work cheap. 
Forrest Doner, Cambridge, Nebr. 2-1t 





I DO FIRST CLASS TAXIDERMY WORK’ at 
reasonable prices. E. C. Shabilon, Artist-Tax- 
idermist, Orangeville, Ill. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$9,000 offered for cer- 

tain inventions. Books, “How to Obtain a 
“Patent,” and “What to Invent,” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for pat- 
ents we have obtained. We advertise your pat- 
ent for sale at our expense. Etsablished 20 
years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attorneys, 937 F St., Washington, D. C. 2-1t 





FIELD GLASSES, Prism binoculars, telescopes. 

telescope gun sights, and monoculars. Send 
red stamp for descriptive circular and _ state 
needs. Used sporting goods taken in exchange 
for articles. Give complete details in first let- 
ter and I will make an offer by return mail. La 
Roy Zehrbach, Dept. O-L-1, Leipsic, Ohio. 2-1t 





FORD JOKE BOOK, Big Song Book and Fiji 

Island Newspaper, 10c each or the three for 
25c; Cachoo Joke Sneeze Powder 10c; 18 for $1; 
Automatic BB Pistol 15c; Genuine Hair Mus- 
tache 35c; Van Dyke Full Beard, $1.75; Dress 
and Character wigs $2.50, $3.25 and $6.00. Cat- 
alog free. Ewing Supply House, 12 Thatcher 
Way, Decatur, Ill. 4-tf 





ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 

sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or no 
charge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12-12t 





TURTLE AND FISH Traps, land cruisers’ com- 

passes and maps of the right sort. (Free cir- 
cular.) A. F. Wallace, Station A, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 8-8t 


CAMPRA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Eugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 


THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKETS; price 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs. Calif. 12-12t 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, etc. ...235, 236 
UU, TONED bc gota doen Gteedewe ke’ 229 


RIFLE AND SHOTGUN SIGHTS 
Rise: DW < nhen Melee Fee Pes & 229 
Marble Arms & Mig. Co. ..i.ccce.. 219 

SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, FOOT- 
WEAR AND SPECIALTIES 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


TD. aca soe’ vs chk vd ema see as 209, 225 
OOUSROP Se = Ms WR aR Saw oer cenes e 211 
te CO Te IR OW sod tb oe ea eeean 227 
Russel Moccasin Co., ‘W. C. ........ 213 
Stewok,- POG My 3. hi 00d ia ous ieee’ 229 
Thres-in-One Ol Co... vies esses 227 
Triton weet. wes Se BOG cise 3d 240 
WOO PO ie Ee ON eles eee verve 211 


TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR 


DEALERS 
Bdwardse Fur Co., BW... esis 223 
Figved Robe & Tanning Co., John. .223 
SOR DOGG 6 .0thi sins oo 66a HERE ew 84 223 
Fo ey ae Cee veer eye Pees we ee 229 
DETER, DU a6 6 ce cee ws cee awenews 223 
McFadden & Sons, C. L. ......- 200. 223 
McMillan Fur & Wool Co. ........ 231 
ei ee Pe Jee ie Pd re ee ee 223 


WANTS, EXCHANGE, FOR SALE, Etc, 


ot ere See 234, 235, 236, 237 


IMMUNITY 
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OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. If insured mail is desired 5 cents extra on 
each volume should be sent. Remittance must accompany order. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLORADO 


ANGLING. Our Big Game (Huntington). Illustrated.. 2 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
American Trout Stream susepte (Louis (Roosevelt) ........ Sp inkg 
Rhead) postpaid i § Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer)... 8 wright) new and revised edition : 
Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford). : Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans). 
An Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hallock) 1.5 Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 7th 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. : ed. (Duty from England ex.,a) 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. Rhead) 1. Rifle Range Construction ( Ew ing) : 
Big Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder)... 2. Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins) 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall) i Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van Dyke) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 66 Sporting Rifle <Winans) A 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock).. FE Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
oemerete Angler, (Walton) Major Edition § .75 Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 
Compleat Angler (Walton) New Edition.. 5. The Deer Family (Roosevelt and others) 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradford)... ; Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke) 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Shipley) . U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed (Stone) 2.5 Waterfowl F amily (Sanford, Bishop and 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy). § Van Dyke) . . 
Favorite Flies and Their Histories (Marbury) 5. Wildfowl and Waders Dwight Huntington) 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).... - .8f Wildfowl! Shooting (Leffingwell)... 
Fishing pe and Equipment (¢ ‘amp) ion” Wildfowlers (Bradford) 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) i. oe Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon). 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Samuel G. Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) 
Camp) . : 
Modern Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt Water 2. = 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)... 1.3% KENNEL 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder) .3! All About Airedales (Palmer). ; 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard) 7. Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper. . 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)... 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. Cocker Spaniel, The oof 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams) 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart).. ees g Haberlein’s Force Collar. . 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick). : : 5 Horse and Hound, $d ed. (Williams). 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps). ee ee Kennel Diseases (Ashmont)... 
Camper’s Own Book... se sae ae Practical Dog Keeping «(W m. Ha ay nes s) 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart). 5 Seottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter). 6 Shepherd Dog, Training, ete (Wickersham) 
Caravanning and Camping Out (Stone). oft Training the Dog (for general pur- 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) i poses (not hunting) (Lemmon) 
Fox Trapping (Harding). . Rie.yin Training of the Hound.. “es 
Fur Buyers owas postpaid. 
Fur Farming (Hardin ; r : bs 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants.. 2 NATURAL HISTORY. 
r ros 
Mink Darcntos gre mf White)... ve o0 < ° ; . American Animals (Stone and Cram).. 
Mink Trapping (Harding).. CE American Game Birds (C. A. Reed) over 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace). : 100 birds pictured in natural colors .... 
Science of Trapping (Kreps) American orerat +s tory reetmmmnde oa 
Sorting, Grading and Curing Furs (Wallace) Animal Guide (Re ' ; 
Steel Traps (Harding) Art of Taxidermy (Rowley be Nhe Stk 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner) te 3 Fes “Or rogn = Water Cay ae 
: 0 » Rockies lus colors tee 
w Thcues Moube (0. Mann =, Bird mo we 2—L — a ~ 0 of the 
‘ » rockies us. in colors (Ree 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping ‘Uiarding) Color Key to North American Birds (« *hap- 
man & Reed) 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. Guide to Taxidermy (Reed) 
a In Beaver World (Enos Mills) 
African Camp Fires (Stewart Edw. White) Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T Hornaday) 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt).. . Pheasant Farming (Simpson) 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) . 
American Big Game in Its Haunts (Grinnell) 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins) MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans). 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans) » Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. 8S. 
Big-Game Fields of Apeerics—Hosth and e Moody, M.D.) ‘ae 
South (Dan J. Singer).. Boat Building and Sailing, Practical.... 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright) Boxing (D. C. Hutchison) . 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies The Canoe—Its Selection, Care and Use 
(Hornaday) .. (Pinkerton) 
Complete Sportsman’ 8 Guide ‘(Buzzacott). Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons). 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer) How to Ski (Henry Hoek). 
Vol. 1—1600 to 1800.. 2. Ice Boating, Construction and Sailing a 
Firearms in American ‘History —Revolvers Motor Boats: Construction and Operation 
(Sawyer) Vol. 2—1800 to Date.. 2. (Russell) ..... ae Od wie wes 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle (AL Ww. Motor Boat, The —Its Se lec tion, Care and Use 
Money and others).. 2.1% Outdoor Photogr “aphy (Julian Dimock) 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright) f Outdoor Signalling (Elbert We lls) 
Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas)..... Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies... K ° (Brownell) oa mo ep Ae : 
Land of Footprints (Stewart Edw. White) 1.6! Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) : son) ay . : 
Our Feathered Game (Huntington), Spell of the tockies, The (Enos Mills) 
handbook for sportsmen ae Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills).... 
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Learn 


to We 
Shoot *s 
Learn how to Be 
handleagun. Take 
a ‘‘crack’’ at the clays. 
Get your share of the Sport 


Alluring. Add health to pleasure PRG Tigh Nig ee 
and accuracy to recreation. Develop your bump of concentration. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is a bully sport for both man and woman and tends toward self development. 
Go Out to the Gun Club Today 


get a taste of this truly American Sport. Learn its fascination and the good fellowship 
that prevails among ‘‘gunbugs’’ then you’ll know why hundreds of thousands of people are 
“‘dyed-in-the-wool-enthusiasts. ’’ 


Send today for our booklet ‘‘The Sport Alluring’’ 
No. 23, and get the name of your nearest gun club. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 














INVENTORY CLOSE-OUT BARGAINS 








Smith Double-Barrel Shotguns— Full Choke Remington Double-Barrel Shotguns—Full Choke 
Reg. Pr. Our Pr. Reg. Pr. Our Pr 
28-in., 1 grade, 16-ga, ......... $ 60.00 $37.50 30-in., AO grade, 12-ga. ...... 60.00 $35.00 
30-in., 8 grade; 13-88. 6s... 80.00 52.50 80-in., AEO grade, ej’r, 12-ga. . 65.00 40.00 
30-in., 2E grade, ejector, 12-ga. 95.00 63.75 28-in., AEO grade, ej’r, 16-ga. . 65.00 40.00 
-j “4 e , ’ © . 5. e' 
30-in., 3E grade, ejector, 12-ga. 115.00 70.00 Stevens Double-Barrel H less —Fall Choke 
e Reg. Pr. Our Pr 
Stevens Target Rifles i dae 28-in., 350 grade, 16-ga. ....... 25.00 17.00 
ite. -44, Shin. 2 ebb 3 8 ee 12.00 8.25 28-in., 365 grade, 16-ga. ....... 30.00 24.00 
No. 044%, 24-in., .22 cal, ...... 12.00 8.25 Fox Double-Barrel Shotguns— Full Choke 
No. 55, Ladies’ Model, .25-20 ... 27.00 18.50 Reg. Pr. Our Pr 
pee... 435" S8-im..: Bb480 ....6 fi tas ne 29.50 20.00 $@<in..- A wradGe, 28-98. 2 se cae $ 50.00 $31.00 
No. 47, 28-in., .38-55 .......... 29.50 20.00 30-in., B grade, 12-ga. ........ 75.00 42.00 





We are headquarters for Snow Shoes, Skis, Moccasins, Sweate’s, 
Hunting Clothing, etc. 


U.S. Army Shoes, Tan and Black, C, D, E width, $6.00 pair 


The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co. 


1022-24 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 















b Western Headquarters for Sporting and Athletic Goods ¥ 
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Cole-Springfield Body 


Made in Springfield, Mass. 


United States Prices 
Seven Passsenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan $2295 
Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupe $2295 
Seven Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car $1695 
Four Passenger Cole Eight Roadster : $1695 


Prices f. 0. b. Factory. 


Canadian Prices 


Seven Passenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan $3250 
Four Passenger Cole-Springheld Tourcoupe $3250 
Seven Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car $2395 
Four Passenger Cole Eight Roadster $2395 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, duty paid 
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200 Per Cent Growth 


We start 1917 with a production three times as great 
as that of last January. 

The rapid increasing demand for the Cole Eight 
would allow an even larger expansion. 

But we prefer to grow with great care. 
to a sounder stability. 

We prefer to increase by logical and reasonable steps 
rather than by too spectacular strides. 

We consider the ultimate consumer first. There- 
fore we always take the utmost care to protect 
Cole Eight purchasers by painstaking, unhurried 
workmanship and the use of the best materials 
it is possible to obtain. 

We are building for the future along the lines of 
established permanence. 

Our long experience and our extensive facilities are 
devoted entirely to one fixed purpose-—to one 
chassis—America’s foremost Eight. 

Weaim to obtain and maintain the highest standard 
in the manufacture of fine motor cars. 

This constant, diligent and persistent effort towards 
bettering the best has placed us in a very ad- 
vanced position in the motor car industry. 

As a result we start January shipping 200 per cent 
more cars than at this period last year. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


It tends 


Cole Motor Car Company, 


9O006-660596656960695 90909 OOOO OSOSFIH GH DOFS HO OHPOOHHOP POP OH OOO! 
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OLD WORN 
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You Don’t Throw 
Away Your Shoes 


When the first sole wears thin, CERTAINLY 
NOT! You have them half-soled—because the upper 


parts of the shoes are nearly as good as they ever were—and 
by half-soling them you have, at much less cost, practically a brand new 
pair of shoes. 
Why not apply this same idea to your tires? 
Don’t throw them away just because they are tread-worn or rut worn—for you can 
now change them into practically new tires in 30 minutes, right in your own 
garage, and get 3,500 to 12,000 more miles of service. 


International Rubber 
Half- Sole Tires 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


cost 14 to 24 less than regular tires—they are built just the same, look 
just like new ones and wear even better on account of the ‘‘unusally 
tough’” rubber we use in the tread, or wearing surface. 


Guaranteed 3,500 Miles 
Without a Puncture 


and most users are getting 5,000 to 12,000 miles. Think of the economy 
and pleasure of this kind of tireservice. Is it any wonder that Inter- 

nationals are revolutionizing tire buying all over the country— 
that thousands of motorists are using them constantly. 






. ' Find out about them—don’'t throw away another worn 
International \ tire—tear off and mail the coupon for FREE booklet, sample 
Rubber Co. copy of guarantee and SPECIAL DIRECT OFFER. 


28 W. Tenness 
Denver, Colorado 


















Gentlemen :Show me, with- %S | DEALERS! WRITE! | 


out obligation, how I can get 9 
3.500 to 12,000 more miles out 4 


of my worn tires, 









International Rubber Company 
28 West Tennessee St, 


NAME 
Denver, Colo. 


AE WWIERRATION: 


ADDRESS... cccccccccccccoes 

















